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eed ANS 1. ON 


University of Manitoba 


The Judgment of Simple Deductive Arguments 
by Pre-Service Elementary School Teachers 


The purpose was the assessment of pre-service elementary school teachers’ 
abilities to judge selected deductive arguments. 140 Ss were given tests re- 
quiring validity judgments of five varieties of argument in isomorphic class 
and conditional forms. The judgment of arguments of the class type were 
found to be significantly easier than the judgment of arguments of the con- 
ditional type. A significant difference was also found among abilities to 
judge the validity of the five varieties (principles) of argument. Furthermore, 
it was possible to rank these five principles in order of difficulty, and the 
ranking was constant over the two types of reasoning. A significant interac- 
tion of type and principle was found. The percentage of Ss mastering each of 
the five principles was also determined. (Dr. Jansson is Associate Professor 
in the Department of Curriculum, Faculty of Education, The University of 
Manitoba.) 


Over the past decade a number of researchers, e.g., Hill (1961), Howell 
(1965), O’Brien and Shapiro (1968), O’Brien, Shapiro, and Reali (1971), have 
examined the developmental aspects of children’s abilities to handle deduc- 
tive arguments, valid and invalid, of simple sentential and class types. 
These studies have been concerned with logical skills per se. 


In addition to the studies cited above, there is a set of investigations 
spawned by the work of the Cornell Critical Thinking Project. Some of 
these (Gardiner, 1966; Paulus, 1967; Roberge, 1970) have, like the above 
studies, looked at developmental patterns in logical skills development, 
while others (Ennis, 1959 and 1962; Jansson, 1970) have focussed on the 
broader notion of critical thinking ability, an important component of 
which is the ability to assess the validity of logical arguments. 

Hill (1961) suggested that children of ages six, seven, and eight “are 
able to deal very effectively with verbal premises that call for hypothetical 
reasoning...,” to which O’Brien and Shapiro added some important 
qualifications based upon their more open response form. The latter study 
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used the same item types (sentential logic, classical syllogism, and logic of 
quantification) as Hill, but included a “not enough clues” distractor, and 
concluded that the abilities found by Hill “cannot be taken for granted in 
children of this age.” Neither of these studies involved explicit instruction 
in the logical abilities. Roberge and Paulus (1971) also used an assessment 
form in their investigation of children’s abilities in class and conditional 
reasoning. Overall in grades 4, 6, 8, and 10 they found a significant 
(p. <.05) difference in children’s abilities to handle the two types of 
arguments. However, significant differences did not appear at each grade 
level tested, and in fact, the means were reversed at grade 8 in favor of the 
conditional, rather than class reasoning. The complete analysis showed a 
strong interaction between type of reasoning and a three-level content 
dimension (concrete-familiar, abstract, and symbolic). As these researchers 
state, the “results suggest that it is psychologically and pedagogically 
feasible to introduce brief units on class and conditional reasoning as early 
as the fourth grade.” They also indicate possible sources of difficulty (e.g., 
content) toward which teaching strategies could be directed. “Such infor- 
mation should be valuable to mathematics teachers, curriculum planners, 
and psychologists alike (p. 199).” 


The Present Study 


The focus in the present study is on the determination of an individual’s 
ability to assess a logical argument, rather than on his ability to deduce. It 
is pointed out by Paulus (1967) that these abilities are different (deducing is 
more difficult) in certain important respects, but that the difference seems 
to decrease as the students move from grade 5 to grade 11, the range 
covered in his study. Again, there are important interactions with other 
variables such as content and form, but this is not of immediate concern 
here. 


All of the studies cited here, while they have many points of disagree- 
ment, appear to suggest that some instruction in logical reasoning may be 
appropriate by at least grade 4, if not before. In fact, such materials is find- 
ing its way into elementary mathematics textbook series. This has impor- 
tant implications for our teacher training programs. 

The above discussion and the cited studies themselves give some insight 
into the status of children’s logical reasoning abilities. The present study 
was formulated as a status study of pre-service elementary teachers’ 
abilities to judge logical arguments employing five specified principles of 
reasoning in both class and conditional forms. Clearly teachers must 


possess these skills if they are going to provide explicit (or even implicit) 
instruction in them. 


More specifically, answers were sought to the following questions: 

1. Do the teachers’ abilities to judge deductive arguments vary accor- 
ding to the type of reasoning? 

2. Do the teachers’ abilities to judge deductive arguments vary accor- 
ding to the principle of reasoning? 

3. Do the teachers’ abilities to judge deductive arguments in class and 
conditional form vary according to the principle? 

4, What proportion of the teachers have mastered each of the five prin- 
ciples of logical reasoning? 


Judgment of Simple Deductive Arguments 


In each of the above questions “teachers” refers to pre-service elemen- 
tary school teachers taking a regular elementary education mathematics 
methods course. Each subject has had at least one course in mathematics 
which may have included some material on formal logic. The answers to 
the questions should prove valuable in structuring a unit on logic for such 
students and in providing instructional hypotheses relative to their lear- 
ning of logical skills. 


Method 
Tests 


The tests used in this investigation were: 
1. The Roberge Class Reasoning Test, Form AN 
2. The Roberge Conditional Reasoning Test, Form BN 
Both were developed by Roberge and used with permission. These in- 
struments have evolved from earlier ones used by Roberge and Paulus and 
stem from the conceptual and empirical work of the Cornell Critical Think- 
ing Project. 
The test items evaluated the subjects’ abilities on five principles of 
deductive reasoning. Item format is as follows: 
Suppose you know that 
premise 
premise 
Then would this be true? 
Conclusion 
Three responses were possible and were defined as follows for the ex- 
aminees: 
1. YES It must be true. 
2. NO It can’t be true. 
3. MAYBE It may be true or it may not be true. You 
weren’t told enough to be certain whether it is 
“YES? or “NO.” 


Principles 
The five principles of reasoning of each type are exhibited in Tables 1 


and 2. More background information on these and related tests may be 
found in Paulus (1967), Roberge (1970), and Roberge and Paulus (1971). 


Procedures 

The sample of 140 subjects was chosen randomly from approximately 
200 junior and senior undergraduates enrolled in an _ elementary 
mathematics methods course during the fall of 1972. The tests were ad- 
ministered during the first two weeks of the term, one week apart. Half of 
the group received the Conditional Reasoning test first, the other half took 
the Class Reasoning test first. 

In order to answer the questions posed, a 2x2x5 analysis of variance 
(fixed factors) with repeated measures on the last two factors was per- 
formed (Winer, 1962, 319-337). The first factor was that of test sequence. 
The second and third factors, the ones of critical interest, were, respective- 
ly, types of reasoning, and principles. The Newman-Keuls method was used 
for post hoc comparisons of means. Further analysis of the data indicated 
the proportion mastering each of the principles. 
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TABLE 1 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF CLASS REASONING 


ed ee Oa Pe SO eS Ss SS SS eee ee ees 
Na eee 


Principle Validity Symbolic Form Concrete Form 
ee a ee ee ee he 
1 YES All A's are B's All of the dogs that are brown are 
named Rover. 
x is an A The dog is brown. 
As oe SS ei) .. The dog's name is Rover. 
2 NO Ald, Ats@are Bus All of the paintings that belong to 
Don are paintings of horses. 
x 1s) a,5 This is a painting of a horse. 
Aes ie this gt PN .. This painting belongs to Don. 
3 NO ALL /A‘sharée Bs All of the cars in the garage that 
are Mr. Smith's are black. 
x dsinot sans The car in the garage is not 
Mreeeomilth rs: 
co be aly oven 2), 18} .. The car is not black. 
4 YES AM@ALS@areeBis All of the cats that are not named 
Tabby are also not white. 
me SUS) aoe (ele 13) The cat is white. 


wwe tsinot an A . The cat's name is Tabby, 


5 YES All A's are B's All of the coats in the closet’ 
that belong to Donna are blue. 
AL Bisware (Gis All of the coats that are blue 


have white buttons. 

PMI AMS elias (OMS a» All of thesecoats im thescloset 
that belong to Donna have 
white buttons. 


Results and discussion 


The dependent variable in the analysis of variance was subjects’ scores 
on the five principle subtests. Since each subtest contained eight items, 
possible scores ranged from 0 to 8. The analysis of variance is presented in 
Table 3. Tables 4, 5 and 6 present means and differences between means 
while Table 7 is a summary of the proportions of subjects mastering each 
principle. 

The F ratios for the factor test sequence (Table 3) and its interactions 
me ee factors types of reasoning and principles were non-significant 

. The significant (p < .05) F ratio for the factor types of reasoning in- 
dicated a significantly higher mean in class reasoning than in conditional 


reasoning when considered together with the total mean scores for each 
type (Table 4). 


The significant (p < .001) F ratio for the factor principles of reasoning 
indicates that abilities varied significantly among the five principles of 
reasoning. The means given in the rows of Table 4 entitled “combined” 
refer to means of all individuals over each principle, weighted proportional- 
ly to standard deviation, i.e., scores are added and divided by two. The 
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Principle Validity Symbolic Form Concrete Form 
1 YES Te Foy ASaYesqy | If the dog is brown, then his name 
is Rover. 
) The dog is brown. 
q The dog's name is Rover. 
2 NO if p, theng If the painting belongs to Don, 
then it is a painting of a horse. 
q This is a painting of a horse. 
P This painting belongs to Don. 
3 NO if p, then q If the car in the garage is Mr. 
Smith's, then it is black. 
not p The car in the garage is not 
Mr. Smith's. 
not q The car is not black. 
4 YES if p, then q If the cat's name is not Tabby, 
then she is not white. 
not q The cat is white. 
not p The cat's name is Tabby. 
5 YES ieee Een sg, If the coat in the closet belongs 
to Donna, then it is blue. 
Lf qe—tilerrer. If it is blue, then it has white 
buttons. 
if p, then r If the coat in the closet belongs 
to Donna, then it has white 
buttons. 
TABLE 3 
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TABLE 2 


BASIC PRINCIPALS OF CONDITIONAL REASONING 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR TEST SEQUENCE, TYPES OF REASONING 
AND PRINCIPLES OF REASONING 


Source df 
Between Subjects 
A (Test Sequence) ah 
Subjects Within Groups 138 
Within Subjects 
cil (Types of Reasoning) i 
Ame): il 
J x Subjects Within Groups 138 
K (Principles of Reasoning) 4 
AxkK 4 
K x Subjects Within Groups Sia 
vex Kh 4 
IN ee a Baie 4 
J x K x Subjects Within Groups B)sy 
<.05 
*k p<.001 


MS F 
OVS ENE) 0.10 
9.49 
LORZS 4.97% 
Ways} 3.74 
PLEO 

Sle eeo 172.341** 
2.34 0.496 
4.72 
Sess 9.170** 
8.22 5.4/76** 
DO 
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TABLE 4 
CROSS TABULATION OF MEANS FOR ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


eS ee ee ee 


Tene Tpetot Principle 
es : = 
Sequence Reasoning 1 2 3 4 5 All 
Conditional B66) weeds 3.59 Goo0/ 6el4) 23296 
Pond tet anas Cinee Was 3.40 © 3494-4. ple Some OE Geen oe 
- Class 
Combined 7G ett 3.76 4.59 6.20 24.74 
Conditional Wo BE 2D 530 Sh 47 4.76 6.54 24543 
Sooo es Class 707 3.50 3510 4.47 5.80 24.54 
Conditional 
Combined ene 0 3.59 1.6 een Gel eee LS 
Conditional TOI e262 3953 wee 4668 6634) 2a 19 
Both Claes TOL 3 h5anegne 46534 Ole eon 08 
Combined een 3.04 ae 6S men 45 G0n mELOn 19 2h 62 


analysis of pairwise comparisons (Table 5) indicated that all are signifi- 
cant and that thus the principles can be ranked in order of difficulty: 2,3,4, 
5,1. This ranking applies both to the combined scores and within each type. 
Although this order is somewhat different than that found by Roberge 
(1970) for tenth graders: 3,2,4,5,1, the reason for the shift is not clear. 
Differences between means for the remaining types X principles simple 
main affects comparisons are presented in Table 6. Although few unex- 
pected patterns emerge clearly, three characteristics of the matrix are 
noteworthy. First, an examination of the main diagonal reveals significant 
differences between class and conditional reasoning types for both invalid 
principles, affirming the consequent and denying the antecedent. Both 
principles appear more difficult to judge in the conditional reasoning form. 
Secondly, the familiar transitivity property appeared easier in the con- 
ditional form. Finally, the judgment of a modus ponens form of argument 
of the class type was significantly easier than all other arguments except 
modus ponens itself in the conditional form. 


A further analysis was made to determine the proportion of subjects 
who had mastered each of the five principles. These results are presented 
in Table 7. Each principle subtest contained eight items and mastery was 
defined as 6/8. Using cumulative binomial probabilities, it can be deter- 
mined that the probability of showing mastery of a single principle of one 
type by chance alone is approximately .02. The fourth column of Table 7, 


headed “Both” gives the proportion who mastered the principle on both 
class and conditional forms. 


It is instructive to compare the results obtained in this study with those 
of previous studies. In a recent summary of research related to children’s 
comprehension of deductive reasoning schemes Roberge (1972) presented a 
table showing percentages of students who had mastered each of the prin- 
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TABLE 5 


DIFFERENCES FOR NEWMAN-KEULS MAIN EFFECTS 
AND SIMPLE MAIN EFFECTS COMPARISONS 


Pairs 
of 


Principles Conditional Class Combined 


eS Samer A 39 Shy HMle 4.08 
ibe 3} 3.49 353) 3.44 
1&4 2E169 2.34 Zio! 
1/5) 1h Al) 67 93 
We 3} 57) oll .64 
ZaS oo 1.08 2.08 ee, 
Ik Se) J ONS) Ba [2 Soils 
3°& 4 7 ILS 93 
SPT) Popol Aoxeyl Phi Sih 
4&5 ho Se 1.06 Iho SYS; 


All significant at p< .05 


TABLE 6 


DIFFERENCES FOR NEWMAN-KEULS MAIN EFFECTS COMPARISON 
PRINCIPLES AND TYPES 


Conditional Ks Ky 

Ordered 
Means 3.45 Shalev 4.53 Hols Tie 

Ky 2.62 = gisios Neate: al gs) -3.41% -4.59%* 

K3 3h.55)3! 08 - .29% -1.00* = 2a =3.69%* 

Ky 4.68 1S 5 . 86% als) = aoe -2.54* 

Ks 6.34 2.89% 2eD2" 1.81* 31% = .8/% 

Ky 7 lO 3.56% 3.19% 2.49% ohh = 20 

See ee ee ee EEE eee 


p< .05 


Note: Table shows differences in principle means (Conditional-Class) ; 
negative indicates class has larger mean, hence easier. 
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TABLE 7 
PROPORTIONS OF SUBJECTS MASTERING EACH PRINCIPLE 


ee ee 


Proportion Mastering 

Principle Conditional Class Combined 

if . 84 = Sil ake 

2 Splat -dlg) .08 

3 AGA. 5 2i6) rlliy/ 

4 mol al alii 

5 he ROD) eLay/ 
All .00 -00 -00 

TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS WHO HAD MASTERED EACH OF FIVE 
PRINCIPLES OF DEDUCTIVE REASONING IN CONDITIONAL FORM 
(Roberge, 1972) 


Grade Level Principles n/N jo Researcher 


4 8/12 502 Roberge (1970) 
5 5/6 .02 Ennis & Paulus (1965) 
4-5 5/6 nOZ Gardiner (1965) 
6 8/12 .02 Roberge 
7 5/6 .02 Ennis & Paulus 
6-7 5/6 BO Gardiner 
8 8/12 .02 Roberge 
9 5/6 “02 Ennis & Paulus 
8-9 5/6 SOP Gardiner 
10 8/12 (02 Roberge 
ti 5/6 v2 Ennis & Paulus 
LOE 5/6 OW Gardiner 
Pre-service 
Elem. Tchg. 
JES. 6. SES) 6/8 say Jansson 


n=number of items required for Mastery of a principle 
N= total number of items for a principle 


p= probability of correctly answering at least n items by guessing alone. 
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ciples of inference. Actually Roberge in this summary lists published 
results for deductive reasoning only in the conditional form. It is clear both 
in Roberge’s earlier work (1970) and in the present study that the measured 
ability to handle a particular principle is different if the argument is 
presented in the class form. In Table 8 part of Roberge’s (1972, p. 199) table 
is reproduced, showing the percentages of students who had mastered a 
given principle at each grade level. 


Table 9 presents similar mastery data for deductive reasoning in the 
class form. The percentage figures in this table come from Ennis and Paulus 
(1965) and Roberge (1970). Of particular interest here are the variations in 
findings between researchers, despite the common conceptual framework, 
on certain principles. Principles 2,3, and 4 all show a wide fluctuation, but 
it is particularly noteworthy in Principle 3, denying the antecedent. The ex- 
planation for such wide fluctuations is not entirely clear, but it must be 
noted that the results reported for conditional reasoning are much more 
consistent across researchers. This is a matter that deserves further in- 
vestigation. 


The significant main effects differences in principles and types of 
reasoning confirm other researchers’ (Ennis & Paulus, 1965; Gardiner, 
1965; Paulus, 1967; Roberge, 1970; Roberge & Paulus, 1971) findings. The 
mastery data found in Table 7 perhaps has the greatest implications for 
teacher training, particularly if we take seriously other researchers’ 
suggestions that their findings indicate that implicit instruction in logical 
skills can begin as early as grade 4. Clearly, large numbers of beginning 
elementary school teachers are deficient in these rudimentary logical skills 
of a judgment type. 


TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS WHO HAD MASTERED EACH OF THE FIVE 
PRINCIPLES OF DEDUCTIVE REASONING IN CLASS FORM 


Researcher 


Grade Level Principle 


Ennis & Paulus (1965) 
60 2 0 44 35 8/12 02 Roberge (1970) 

79 15 5 17 44 5/6 Fi 8 Ennis & Paulus 

58 4 2 44 28 8/12 FOZ Roberge 


91 Hh ie 24 55) 5/6 BZ Ennis & Paulus 


82 5 4 79 74 8/12 w02 Roberge 


10 92 44 35 37 80 5/6 .02 Ennis & Paulus 
10 95 40 yaa Ths) 79 8/12 Soy? Roberge 
12 5/6 SOp Ennis & Paulus 
Pre-service 
Elem. Tchrs. 
Irs. & Srs. 6/8 “Oe Jansson 
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Efficient instruction in these skills will require further investigation into 
the instruction of the various principles. Perhaps instruction in one or two 
of the principles, with appropriate techniques, will be sufficient for mastery 
of all five. The present study has dealt only with a judgment form, but an 
extension of the Paulus (1967) study could be made to include assump- 
tion finding, first in a situation of logical necessity and later in a more 
general situation. 

The answers to the first three questions of this study have been made in 
the affirmative, while the results relative to the fourth question reveal the 
necessity of specific instruction for teachers—maturation alone does not 
provide the desired skills. 
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Validity of Expectation—A 
Developmental Function! 


Validity of self-expectations was found to be an increasing monotonic func- 
tion of development among first-, third-, and fifth-graders. The relatively 
high proportion of invalid expectations observed at all grades is attributed 
to overestimation tendencies and an apparent failure to process task feed- 
back. Given that expectation is a major component of human motivation 
theories, an investigation of the determinants of valid expectations and 
means by which they can be manipulated would seem desirable. (Dr. Clifford 
is Associate Professor in the Division of Educational Psychology, Measure- 
ment and Statistics, College of Education, The University of Iowa.) 


It has been demonstrated that self-expectation is a predictor of task 
persistence (Battle, 1965; Feather, 1963) as well as academic achievement 
(Battle, 1965; Battle, 1966; Biggs & Tinsley, 1970; Keefer, 1969). There is also 
evidence that expectations affect the tendency to approach tasks (Crandall, 
Katkovsky & Preston, 1962; Feather, 1966) and solve problems (Feather, 
1966; Tyler, 1958). Studies supporting these findings appear to be based on 
the assumption that individuals generally form relatively accurate expec- 
tations. However, there is reason to question the accuracy of children’s ex- 
pectations. They have been found to be affected by adult reactions (Cran- 
dall, 1963; Crandall, Good, & Crandall, 1964); it has also been 
demonstrated that children have a tendency toward wishful, and/or un- 
realistic expectations (Bialer, 1961; Irwin, 1944; Irwin & Mintzer, 1942; and 
Marks, 1951). A comparison of related studies by Marks (1951) and Irwin 
(1953) using similar procedures and measures further suggests that the 
tendency to overestimate one’s ability decreases with an increase in age. 

The quality of an expectation can be assessed from at least two 
perspectives—the conformity of an expectation to subsequent relevant per- 
formance and the conformity of an expectation to previous relevant 


1 This research was supported by Public Health Service Grant MH-24091-01. The cooperation of administrators, 
teachers and pupils from the Clear Creek and Washington Community School Districts in Iowa is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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behaviors. The former concept, here referred to as the Predictive-Value of 
Expectation, is assumed to be dependent upon the latter concept, subse- 
quently referred to as Validity of Expectation, which is of primary concern 
in this study. 

It is predicted that, among children, Validity of Expectation is an in- 
creasing monotonic function of development and that invalid expectations 
are reflected to a greater extent in overestimation than in underestimation. 
It is also postulated that accuracy in processing feedback may partially ac- 
count for Validity of Expectation. 


Method 
Subjects 


The Clear Creek and Washington, Iowa school systems participated in 
this study. Observations were obtained from four classrooms at each of the 
first, third, and fifth grade levels. The number of males at each successive 
level was 47, 42, 49; the number of females was 47, 51, 41. Mean standar- 
dized achievement scores from each grade indicated the subjects were 
representative of average, middle-class students. 


Materials 

Two types of perceptual judgment problems were designed for this 
experiment—‘‘string” problems (ST), in which the larger of two rectangular 
line drawings was to be identified, and “land” problems (LA), in which the 
larger of two irregularly-shaped areas was to be identified. A spot was 
located beside each of the members of the various pairs of drawings to be 
compared. Supposedly, the spot corresponding to a “correct response” was 
completely erasable, whereas that associated with an “incorrect response” 
was only partially erasable. In reality, the line lengths or areas were equal, 
and both spots for any given problem were either erasable or non-erasable. 

Three pages, each containing 10 land problems, and another three 
pages, each containing 10 string problems, were prepared; pages will be 
identified with numerical subscripts. Four of these six sheets were then 
assembled in one of two sequences (LA,, STi, LA,, ST, or ST;, LAi, ST2, 
LA:). For half of the 4-sheet packets in each sequence the erasable and 
non-erasable spots were arranged to convey “correct” responses totalling 8, 
3, 7, 2, on the four successive pages. The manipulated feedback on the other 
half of the booklets was 3, 8, 2, 7. In any given booklet, therefore, one type 
of problem was associated with high feedback while the other was 
associated with low feedback (e.g., the scores on the land pages were 3 and 
2 while the scores on the string pages were 8 and 7). Type of task and level 
of feedback were counterbalanced. A fifth page, which was either LA, or 
ST, completed the booklet. It was used only to elicit a subject’s expecta- 
tion, and was not worked; therefore, no feedback was obtained on this final 
sheet. 

On the back of the booklet, three follow-up items were provided. The 
subject was asked to indicate (a) whether he found the string or land 
problems easier, (b) the number of correct responses he made on page one, 
and (c) whether an example problem, supposedly worked by another stu- 
dent, was “right” or “wrong”; this example depicted a land problem in 
which an attempted erasure resulted in failure to remove the entire spot 
(i.e., an incorrect response). 
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Procedure 

Data collection was conducted in intact classrooms to insure a familiar 
achievement-oriented setting and _ subjects’ typical attentiveness to 
academic feedback. The compilation of booklets involved a counterbalan- 
cing procedure which yielded 16 different booklet forms. A systematic dis- 
tribution of these forms insured that no two adjacent subjects worked 
similar pages at the same time. The task was explained with the use of two 
solvable sample problems, keyed to reflect objectively correct and incorrect 
responses. Subjects were told the problems in the booklet would be more 
difficult than the examples, but that they should do their best. Allowing 
about 1'2-2 minutes per page, the experimenter directed the subjects to work 
the first four pages. An emphasis on a limited time allowance and use of a 
stopwatch served to economize on time and to minimize student idleness as 
well as the opportunity for peer comparisons. However, subjects were given 
time to complete each page. 


Upon turning to page 5, subjects were asked to indicate in writing at the 
top of the page how many of the 10 problems on that page they thought 
they would answer correctly. Without working the last page, subjects were 
immediately assisted in reading the follow-up items. An informal debrief- 
ing, consisting of answering subjects’ questions, was conducted; the ex- 
perimenter explained that it was not necessary to work the last page, since 
everyone had worked at least two pages of each type and time was running 
out. 


Expectation Measures 


The measures of expectation were the Raw Score Expectation (Er) 
recorded on page 5 of the booklet and the Validity of Expectation (E ,) 
which was a measure of the discrepancy between Er and the manipulated 
scores on the two preceding pages of corresponding type (e.g., if page 5 con- 
sisted of LA;, the mean feedback on LA: and LA», was compared with the 
expectation recorded by subject on page 5). The scores obtained on the 
pages similar in type to page 5 are subsequently referred to as “relevant 
feedback.” 

Validity of Expectation was coded as follows: A score of 1 was assigned 
to a subject whose Raw Score Expectation was two or more points lower 
than his lower relevant feedback (i.e., E, of 5 or less for subjects with rele- 
vant feedback of 7 and 8, and 0 for subjects with relevant feedback of 2 and 
3) or 2 or more points higher than the higher relevant feedback (i.e., Er of 10 
for subjects with relevant feedback of 7 and 8, and Er of 5 or more for sub- 
jects with relevant feedback of 2 and 3). A score of 2 was assigned to a sub- 
ject whose expectation was one point lower than his lower relevant feed- 
back or one point higher than his higher relevant feedback. A score of 3 
was assigned to a subject whose expectation coincided with either of his 
two relevant feedback scores (i.e., 7 or 8 in the high and 2 or 3 in the low 
feedback condition). 
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Results? 

A Sex x Grade analysis of variance of Validity of Expectation yielded a 
Grade effect, F(2, 271) = 4.74; p < .01. Means indicated an increase in 
Validity of Expectation with grade; they were 1.34, 1.41, 1.67 for first, third, 
and fifth respectively, and thus offered support for the prediction that there 
is an increasing monotonic relationship between these variables. However, 
Scheffé tests between adjacent grades were not significant at the .05 level. 
Neither the Sex effect nor the Grade x Sex interaction was significant. 


A Sex x Grade analysis of variance of Raw Score Expectation also 
resulted in a Grade effect, F (2, 271) = 10.77; p < .001, in the absence of a 
Sex or interaction effect. The nature of this effect is, as expected, the 
reverse of that found for Validity of Expectation; means were 7.78, 7.04, 
and 6.30 for first, third and fifth respectively. Whereas Validity of Expecta- 
tion increases with Grade, Raw Score Expectation decreases. Given that 
the average relevant feedback across subjects in any grade was 5, and the 
mean Raw Score Expectation exceeds 6 at every grade level, these data 
offer support for the second hypothesis that invalid expectations are 
reflected more in overestimations than in underestimations. 


Once again, Scheffé tests between adjacent grades failed to indicate 
significant differences. However, the frequency with which subjects stated 
an expected score of 10 on page 5 supported the predicted developmental 
trend. This maximum score (unobtained by any subject on previous trials) 
was recorded by 44% of the subjects in the first grade, 20% in the third 
grade, and 3% in the fifth grade. The procedure for testing proportions 
reported in Blommers and Lindquist (1960) indicated all pairwise com- 
parisons between these percentages were significant beyond the .001 level. 


Additional analyses of variance were performed to investigate whether 
these data were dependent upon subjects stating an expectancy on a task 
associated with “success” us “failure”; half the subjects predicted for a task 
on which they had received scores of 2 and 3 (Low Prediction Page), 
whereas half predicted for a task on which they had previously scored 7 
and 8 (High Prediction Page). Two 2x3 (Prediction Page by Grade) 
analyses of variance showed that aside from the Grade effect previously 
reported on both Validity of Expectation and Raw Score Expectation 
measures, only one significant effect resulted; namely, Validity of Expecta- 
tion was higher in the High as opposed to the Low Prediction Page condi- 
tion. Given the pervading tendency to overestimate, this latter finding may 
reflect nothing more than a ceiling effect; the discrepancy between the 
maximum possible score and High relevant feedback cannot be as great as 
the discrepancy between the maximum possible score and Low relevant 
feedback. 

A more detailed assessment of subjects’ expectations under these two 
conditions is presented in Table 1. It suggests that High expectations of 
fifth-graders, unlike those of first- and third-graders, were associated 
almost exclusively with failure-oriented tasks. Using the procedure reported 
in Blommers and Lindquist (1960), the proportion of fifth-graders who 
recorded expectations of 9 or 10 was significantly greater (p < .002) for the 


2 The univariate analyses reported represent a least squares solution which allows for disproportionate cell fre- 
quencies. 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF LOW, ACCURATE, AND HIGH EXPECTATIONS* 
GIVEN BY THE HIGH AND LOW PREDICTION PAGE SUBJECTS 


Prediction Page Type Grade N Expectation 
Low Accurate High 
High 1 48 3 25 44 
Low I 46 04 00 96 
High 3 45 44 22 334 
Low 3} 48 00 04 7 
High 5) 46 50 4 07. 
————————————_———_—_—____——_—_ 
Low 5 44 00 05 25 
* Low: below low relevant feedback 
Accurate: equal to relevant feedback 
High: above high relevant feedback 
| pairwise test, p< .05 || pairwise test, P<.01 


Low as opposed to the High Prediction Page. Comparable tests of propor- 
tions for first- and third-graders showed nonsignificant differences. 

Table 1 also indicates that accurate expectations occurred almost ex- 
clusively in the High as opposed to the Low Prediction Page. Furthermore, 
whereas inaccurate responses in the High Prediction Page condition were 
rather evenly distributed between Low and High expectations for first- and 
third-graders there was a noticeable tendency for fifth-graders to express 
low more frequently than high expectations in this condition, 50% us 7%, 
p <.01. (Several obviously significant contrasts, assumed to be a pheno- 
mena of overestimation or ceiling effects, which were discussed earlier 
have not been indicated in this table.) 

A summary of the accuracy with which subjects responded to the three 
follow-up items is presented in Table 2. Whereas the first and third items 
allowed for only one of two responses (correct or incorrect), the second item 
allowed for one of 10 responses. A response to this item was considered ac- 
curate if the number of correct responses reported by the subject was no 


TABLE 2 
PERCENT OF SUBJECTS WITH ACCURATE RESPONSES ON FOLLOW-UP ITEMS 


Items Grade 

1 3 5 

Task Difficulty By! 67 80 
| 

Correct Responses 65 aa LOO 89 
i 

Judgment of Example 82 81 89 

pairwise test, p<.05 || pairwise test, p< .01 
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more than one point discrepant from the manipulated feedback on his first 
page. (This one-point discrepancy margin was in acknowledgment of the 
possibility of inadvertent errors in counting.) Any other response to this 
item was classified as inaccurate. 

The increase in accuracy with increase in grade level found for item 1 
lends credence to the speculation that accuracy in processing feedback may 
be one explanation for the developmental function of Validity of Expecta- 
tion. The accuracy pattern for item 2 (assumed to require less complex 
skills than item 1) suggests that accuracy develops more rapidly with age, 
the less complex the feedback-processing task. The relatively high accuracy 
on item 3 and the consistency across developmental levels suggests most 
subjects could, indeed, discriminate between correct and incorrect feedback. 
Whereas third- and fifth-graders showed no difference in accuracy 
regardless of whether they interpreted their responses (item 2) or another’s 
response (item 3), first-graders showed significantly greater accuracy in in- 
terpreting the feedback on the example as compared to their own first page. 
Furthermore, 85% of the first-graders who responded inaccurately on item 
two reported an inflated score for themselves. 


Discussion 


The developmental function demonstrated in this experiment suggests 
that if, as frequently assumed, valid expectations are a major component of 
human motivation, the manipulation of Validity of Expectation in children 
may warrant attention. While age emerges as the most obvious factor ac- 
counting for variability of Validity of Expectation, it obviously precludes 
manipulation. If, however, one postulates that this developmental function 
of Validity of Expectation can alternatively be explained by an increasing 
monotonic relationship between Age and accuracy in processing feedback, 
training on skills such as perception, recognition, discrimination, associa- 
tion, and integration would appear to be viable techniques by which to 
affect Validity of Expectation. More specifically, it is postulated that 
providing concrete, visual feedback (e.g., charts, tallies) on performance, 
will increase Validity of Expectation. Similarly self-scoring and recording 
of performance may also enhance Validity of Expectation for children. 


F urthermore, if one postulates that this developmental function of 
Validity of Expectation is partially explained by a decreasing monotonic 
function between age and an overestimation tendency, reality training, 
(e.g., emphasizing the difference between what one would like to have 
happen and what one thinks will happen in a given situation) may provide 
a means of manipulating Validity of Expectation. As suggested in the 
results, the responses on the follow-up items seem to lend credence to these 
postulations. Finally, given that even for fifth graders Validity of Expecta- 
tion, as coded in this study, does not exceed 1.8 on a 3-point scale, it seems 


vitae to reinvestigate this variable on an extended developmental con- 
nuum. 
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The Interview Reassessed 


In this paper the interview is discussed as problematic. This approach leads 
to an examination of the interview as “a product of social arrangements” 
(Young, 1972, p. 194) rather than a prescription for strategies of operation. 
Such discussion may raise new questions with the possibility of new 
answers. (Lois Foster and Mary Nixon are graduate students in the Faculty 
of Education, The University of Alberta.) 


The recent trend in sociology of education which has attacked the 
positivistic stance of much of the reported research has been accompanied 
by a renewal of interest in other approaches (Young, 1971; Hopper, 1971; 
Filmer et al., 1972). As a result there has been an increasing emphasis on 
research based on the interpretative paradigm which challenges the 
dominance of highly statistical research oriented to the normative 
paradigm (Colfax & Roach, 1971; Brown, 1973). The dominant theory un- 
derlying the normative paradigm is structural functionalism which seeks 
an understanding of a whole system by analysing the function served by 
each of the individual parts. The interpretative paradigm derives its orien- 
tation from such theoretical bases as symbolic interactionism and 
phenomenology which focus upon the interactions of people. For the 
researcher, working within the normative perspective, objectivity as inter- 
subjective testability is a major goal. In contrast, the interpretative 
paradigm takes account of the interaction between researcher and research- 
ed and incorporates it within the research design. 

At the present time there is a tendency to look upon these two 
paradigms as discrete. Yet a careful appraisal of the positivistic work done 
by such sociologists as Halsey, Floud and Anderson (1961) reveals an ap- 
preciation for the underlying questions raised by the interpretative ap- 
proach (Eggleston, 1973). This would suggest the possibility, at least, that 
these two approaches need not be mutually exclusive. 


The interview is probably the most adaptive instrument of data collec- 
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tion. The researcher may place the emphasis deliberately upon the interac- 
tion between researcher and participants or the emphasis may be placed on 
the elimination of reactive effects by the use of a priori hypotheses and 
closed response categories. An alternative to this dichotomy is a format 
which combines predetermined questions designed to elicit specific informa- 
tion with spontaneous questions that arise from the interaction between 
the researcher and the participant. Surprisingly, the interview method, 
although it is as much the result of research orientation as the most struc- 
tured, written survey technique, does not appear to have come in for as 
much criticism as the questionnaire method. 

Opportunities for some experience in diverse interview situations have 
suggested the need to examine the interview as problematic. To define the 
interview as problematic is to define it as “a product of social 
arrangements,” (Young, 1972, p. 194) that is, as a result of the activities of 
people. Textbooks such as Selltiz et al. (1965), Phillips (1966), Good (1966), 
treat the interview as a conventional typification comprised of “taken for 
granted” definitions of phenomena which help to make the everyday world 
meaningful to the actor (Schutz, 1962). The assumption of a common defini- 
tion or a common research purpose may not be warranted. Methodology 
courses are frequently little better with their suggestion that the interview 
is the “human” replacement of the written questionnaire. The implied 
criterion for the use of the interview is often the extent of the funds 
available to the researcher. Those studies which have substantial funding 
may choose to use the interview, but as an addition to an extensive printed 
survey. Modestly funded studies may select the interview, particularly the 
telephone interview, as an inexpensive method of data collection. Another 
criterion for the use of the interview is to improve an unacceptably low 
response rate obtained by a written questionnaire. 


Textbook writers tend toward an atheoretical treatment of the interview. 
Indeed it is often dismissed. For example, one recent text on survey and 
research methods devotes fourteen out of a total of three hundred and 
seventy-two pages to general rules for interviewing (Babbie, 1973, pp. 171- 
185). Such information as “the interviewer should be relaxed and friendly 
without being too clinging” (Babbie, 1973, p. 173), that he should be 
familiar with the questions (Babbie, 1973, p. 174), or that the time of day 
should be carefully controlled (Travers, 1969, p. 236), are practical hints 
of a mundane nature. Less helpful is the explanation that “the term “inter- 
view’ is constructed out of two words, ‘inter’ and ‘view’” (Lofland, 1971, p. 
75), while lack of solutions detracts from the utility of Glazer’s warnings of 
the problems to be encountered in interview research (Glazer, 1972, p. 25). 
Those who seek a theoretical treatment of the interview are likely to be dis- 
appointed. 

It is not always recognized that the structured interview differs only in 
format from the structured questionnaire. In this type of research, meaning 
is imposed on the situation by the questions asked and by the researcher’s 
attitude which filters out information that is seen as peripheral to the 
phenomenon under investigation. The problematic approach would raise 
questions of (a) the influence of value and belief systems, (b) ways of defin- 
ing legitimate data, and (c) the emphasis and direction of the research 
report. 
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The adoption of a problematic approach stimulates a rethinking of the 
interview, the justification for its use and the legitimacy of the data out- 
comes. Interview research ranging from children without choice as to their 
participation to influentials who volunteered their resources of time and 
knowledge provided the experiential base. Yet this diversity lent itself to a 


classification on two dimensions: influential...non-influencial and 
selected ... self-selected. The definitions of influential... non-influential 
and selected .. . self-selected are not mutually exclusive categories since an 


individual who can be termed “self-selected” in one research situation may 
be constrained to participate in another, thus becoming, in this sense “se- 
lected.” In general, individuals or groups may choose whether they respond 
to the researcher’s request that they participate in a study but for certain 
groups (e.g. children) and in certain situations (e.g. government sponsored 
studies) the decision to participate is not voluntary. Societal status has an 
important bearing not only on an individual’s perception of his position 
relative to the implications of the study but also on the researcher’s percep- 
tions which affect the design of the study. 

Recognition of the importance of values, those of the researcher and the 
researched, both influentials and non-influentials, transforms assumptions 
into questions. The assumption that reactive effects are necessarily sources 
of error appears in such authoritative texts as that of Rundle and McGrath 
(1972, p. 184). A design attempting to reduce these “sources of error” will 
tend toward a format which emphasizes prescribed wording. A positive 
view of reactive effects would contest this assumption. It raises questions 
as to qualitative ways of knowing. The researcher faces a decision as to 
whether he will attempt a more complex design that will incorporate 
qualitative data or whether he will restrict himself to quantifiable data 
which can be manipulated with appropriate statistical tools. 


Even if the researcher is content with quantifiable data he cannot with 
impunity ignore the participants’ value systems since values and beliefs in- 
fluence the responses. It would indeed be a dangerous assumption that 
there can exist a question that, for all individuals and groups, could be en- 
tirely value free. A structured format, however, minimizes the intrusion of 
values and enhances a study’s replicability. The interpretative approach to 
research design takes into account qualitative data but its objectivity may 
be more readily challenged. 


The researcher, influenced by the positivistic approach, may too readily 
make the assumptions: (1) that a sophisticated statistical treatment of his 
data leads to a sophisticated understanding of his topic, and (2) that 
questions will elicit answers reflecting a participant’s “true” position on 
the concern of the study, that is, that responses that are reliable over time 
are indeed valid. Those not committed to a normative approach would 
suggest: (1) that a qualitative treatment of data is a valuable contribution 
to understanding, and (2) that the participants’ perceptions become the con- 
cern of the study. In practice the first approach will tend toward an inter- 
view situation where the participant is required to give answers structured 
to allow categorization of responses suitable for transfer to computer cards. 
The second approach is more open-ended and thus the data that is 
gathered frequently eludes a ready classification. Constraints are imposed 
on the methodology by the researcher’s perception of the influential or non- 
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influential status of the interviewees. Legitimate data takes a variety of 
forms. In certain cases, for example, the collection of biographical data, the 
use of the second approach would be time consuming and probably un- 
necessary. 


The reports which result from these two perspectives will differ in 
emphasis and direction but both are subject to bias. The emphasis of nor- 
mative research is on a priori hypotheses which are to be supported or re- 
jected by statistical data analysis. This imposes defined limits on the 
research report because once the findings have been presented the con- 
clusions are almost self-evident. However, shifting cutting points and levels 
of significance manipulate the findings in the direction of the researcher’s 
bias. The interpretative approach makes no formal statement of hypotheses 
in advance and therefore the analysis of the data presented in the report is 
subject to greater variation. Recognizing that bias cannot be eliminated, the 
researcher attempts to analyze his own position in relation to the data. 
Thus intuitive rather than quantifiable ways of knowing take precedence 
in this approach. 

Reassessment of the interview arose from the variety of definitions 
derived from diverse interview situations. Considering the interview as 
problematic permits a scrutiny of assumptions and strategies which are 
generally left unquestioned. Yet, as of the present, the interpretative ap- 
proach lacks operational definitions of concepts. Interviews conducted from 
this perspective would be different from, but not necessarily better than, 
those conducted within the normative framework. With more examples of 
the use of the interpretative approach, the result may be that the two 
perspectives are profitably incorporated into a new research paradigm. 
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Does The Dolch Do? 


Considerable controversy has been generated recently with regards to the 
usefulness of various word lists. The present study deals with students’ ac- 
tual recognition of words on the Dolch 220 list and another comparable list 
drawn from the Kuéera/Francis corpus. 

The Dolch 220 appears to differentiate between grades and IQ levels and 
correlated more highly with a criterion measure administered five months 
later. Both tests did not differentiate between the sexes or on socioeconomic 
status. (V. Froese is Assistant Professor in the Department of Curriculum, 
Faculty of Education, The University of Manitoba.) 


Considerable interest has been generated recently in word lists by John- 
son (1971, pp. 449, 451), Johns (1971), Otto and Chester (1972), Durr (1973), 
Harris and Jacobson (1973-74) and Pennock (1974). Consequently, the in- 
veterate Dolch 220 has come under close scrutiny. Although the per- 
vasiveness of this list is not precisely known, Jacobs (1967, p. 2) concluded 
from his interview of teachers that (1) the Dolch lists are familiar to most 
teachers in remedial and primary reading, (2) the use of the lists may be 
greatest in the area of remedial reading, and (3) few people are aware of 
the origins and ages of the lists. 

The Dolch 220 also known as The Basic Sight Word Test, was based on 
vocabulary studies of the 1920’s and is still used in its original form. The 
current form was copyrighted by Garrard Publishing Company in 1942. 

It seems logical to question the usefulness of this list simply because of 
its age and it is not surprising to find comments such as the following: 


The Dolch List, as a corpus, has outlived its usefulness and... a more adequate 
substitute is available (Johnson, 1971, pp. 449, 451). 


Yet the fact is that in addition to becoming somewhat passé over more than 
three decades, the list [Dolch 220] had a questionable empirical base in the first 
place (Otto & Chester, 1972, p. 435). 


This paper describes a study which was designed to investigate the 
current usefulness of the Dolch 220. It was decided to test second and third 
grade children’s actual recognition of the Dolch words and compare the 
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results to scores on a test suggested by Johnson (1971). It is important to 
note, then, that this study deals with recognition of words and is not a 
study based on text demand (frequency counts, occurrence in basal readers, 
etc.). To provide some indication of the test’s predictive validity, the Botel 
Word Opposites Test (1966) was administered five months later. This test 
was used since it correlated highly, from 0.82 to 0.90, with other com- 
prehension measures (Botel, 1970). 

Before describing the results it is instructive to consider the research on 
word recognition tests. It is essential to keep in mind four factors influen- 
cing vocabulary study: (1) the source—whether from children or adults, (2) 
the modality—whether oral or written, (3) the method of collection— 
whether frequency counts, free-association, from basal readers, tested 
knowledge, adult judgment, or some combination, and (4) the period or time 
of collection—whether in the 1920’s or late 1960’s and early 1970’s, etc. 


Related Research 


The importance of a basic sight vocabulary was clearly articulated by 
Dolch. His list contained the words which indicated the structural 
relationships between members of the form classes (nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, adverbs) as well as a number of “irregular” words, both being essen- 
tial to all subject matter material. Furthermore, Dolch (1960) demonstrated 
that the basic sight vocabulary comprised over one-half of the running 
words in the subjects of Reading, Arithmetic, Geography, and History. 


Johns (1971) replicated this analysis for five current reading series and 
found that the Dolch words still comprised over one-half of the running 
words, although the percentage at each grade level (1-6) was somewhat 
lower. Johnson and Barrett (1972) reported similar findings for Johnson’s 
list which contains many of the same words. 


The similarity of these counts appears to indicate that publishers take 
into account the various studies of basic vocabularies or that they are 
governed by the fact that these words are necessary to all writing. 


Vocabulary research has also influenced the measurement of reading 
difficulty, since according to Klare (1963), vocabulary accounts for the 
greatest amount of variance in readability formulas. And since readability 
formulas are also utilized to control basal reader material, the cycle of in- 
terdependent factors pointed out by Froese (1971) is completed. 


A further problem related to the study of vocabulary is an environmen- 
tal one—changes in technology, advancements in the sciences, and cultural 
influences have their concomitant language influences. Jacobs (1967) has 
documented one aspect of this change by replicating the Buckingham- 
Dolch Free-Association Word Study. He concluded that the 1926 Free- 
Association List is no longer representative of current students’ 
vocabularies in terms of list content, grade-level assignment, and student 
performance. 

Johnson (1971, p. 451) also referred to this change when he stated: “Of the 
220 words on the Dolch Primary Word List, representative of the 1920’s, 
eighty-two words or 37 percent are not among the most frequently occurring 
220 words in the Kuéera and Francis corpus compiled in the 1960’s.” This 
statement must, however, be interpreted carefully since the Kuéera and 
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Francis study is based entirely on frequency of occurrence, includes nouns, and 
is derived from adult material—all of these are facets not common to the 
Dolch 220. 


Lexicography also is concerned with language shifts and regular 
revisions of dictionaries are practically assumed. The motivation for the 
Word Frequency Book (1971) rests on these grounds but breaks new ground 
in applying computerized techniques to the vocabulary of children in 
grades 3 through 9 (and was likely inspired by Kuéera’s work with adult 
vocabulary). 

A British study by Edwards and Gibbon (1964) examined the written 
vocabulary of children ages six to eight years and found that it expressed 
“exciting scientific wonders,” that their lists overlapped but were not close- 
ly alike the American lists (of Rinsland, Thorndike, Gates and Dolch), and 
that the earlier lists were “out-of-date in respect of the scientific advances 
of recent years.” 


A further consideration to be taken into account when studying 
vocabulary is the shortcoming of frequency counts alone. Familiarity, 
meaning, and comprehension do not bear a one-to-one relationship to fre- 
quency as pointed out by Klare (1963). Dolch (1951) noted this and 
suggested that the factors of opportunity of use and emotional set are the 
causes of the discrepancy between frequency of use and tested word 
knowledge. 


The Study 
The purpose of this study was to compare students’ tested recognition of 
the Dolch 220 words with their responses to the 200 highest frequency 
words found by Kuéera and Francis in their Computational Analysis of 
Present-Day American English (1967). The scores on the Dolch test were 
also compared to current student I.Q.’s and comprehension scores as tested 
five months later by the Botel Word Opposites Test. 


Subjects for the study were 155 second graders and 179 third graders 
from classrooms in four schools in a large suburban school division in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada. Winnipeg is a city with a population of ap- 
proximately 560,000. The factors of grade level, I.Q. level, socioeconomic 
level, and sex were considered. 

The findings are presented in Table 1. 

From a statistical analysis, it was found that significant differences oc- 
curred at the .05 level between tests, between grades, and among I.Q. levels 
on the Dolch test. On the Kutera/Francis 220 only the difference between 
middle and lower I.Q.’s was significant. The differences between 
socioeconomic levels and sexes did not reach significance. 

A further analysis consisted of correlating the I.Q.’s, Botel Word Op- 
posites scores, and the scores on the two vocabulary test. The results are 
presented in Table 2. 

All correlation coefficients except those marked NS (non-significant) are 
significant at the .01 level. 

The fact that few grade three students made errors on these tests ob- 
viously resulted in a ceiling effect and hence the non-significant findings. 

However, the correlations between the Dolch 220 and I.Q., as well as 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SELECTED VARIABLES 
ON THE DOLCH 220 and the KUCERA/FRANCIS 220 
HIGHEST FREQUENCY WORDS 


SSS ___——___—__—_—_—_—_—___s___E 


Variable Subjects Means and Standard Deviations 
Dolch 220 Kucera/Francis 220 
Grade 
2 iL/Sy5) AOS (9.5) Pa (GLY a7/)) 
3} 179 ia (Cail) PALSY (Chee) 
Te Ors 
Upper ints} BAG (C77 5(8)) Piles (C5) 5))) 
Middle i531 DPD (Wee ®) Daley (CESS) 
Lower 66 WO3. (C2 2)) 209 (20.4) 
SES 
Middle 181 PN) (CAs) Pines (C Bes) 
Lower bys PN Oe (GL) aad) PEGG) 5 7) 
Sex 
Boys 164 2107 C6 0) PANS (GUL) 
Girls 170 PALSY (aL 20)) Pie (AWS 2) 
TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATION FOR THE DOLCH 220, THE KUCERA/FRANCIS 220, 
THE BOTEL WORD OPPOSITES TEST AND OTIS 1.Q.’S 


Dolch 220 Kuéera/Francis 220 
Grade 2 
MW sOhe .38 .30 
Botel soul Bae 
Kuéera/Francis . 84 - 
Grade 3 
Toe .09 NS .01 NS 
Botel 5 SKS} eZOeNS 
Kuéera/Francis sey? - 


between the Dolch 220 and the delayed Botel test are considerably higher 
than the same comparison for the Ku¢era/Francis 220. 


Conclusions 


A consideration of the data leads to the following conclusions about the 
Dolch 220: 


1. The Dolch 220 test appears to differentiate between the grade levels 
considered. 

2. The Dolch 220 test appears to differentiate between all three I.Q. 
levels considered. 


3. The Dolch 220 test correlates higher with I.Q. scores than the other test 
considered. 
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4. The Dolch 220 test correlates higher with a comprehension measure 
administered five months later than does the other test considered. 


In consideration of the original question, the conclusion appears to be 
that the Dolch does do! 


This study was supported by the University of Manitoba Research Board. 
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Studying Problem Solving Behavior 
in Young Children—Some 
Methodological Considerations 


This is a report of certain aspects of a research project, “The Nature and 
Development of Problem Solving Behavior in Early Childhood.” In the pro- 
ject, all raw data were recorded on video tape. Some considerations to be kept 
in mind when video tape is used in research are discussed. Some preliminary 
but tentative outcomes of the study are also reported. (Dr. Nelson is 
Professor, and Dr. Sawada is Associate Professor in the Department of Elemen- 
tary Education, The University of Alberta.) 


Mathematics instruction at the early childhood level should be aimed at 
helping children solve problems associated with situations and events they 
find themselves in from day-to-day. This problem solving cannot be the 
usual kind in which the solver seeks to find some mathematical expression 
to fit reality. The symbol system of the child is too incomplete to process 
problems of any consequence in this way. However, it should be possible to 
get children involved in solving problems which require the use of a variety 
of mathematical processes and which require the use of no symbols at all. 

One difficulty with the assumption just stated is that not much is 
known about creating such problems for children and not much is known 
about the subsequent behavior of children in solving them. A research 
study is now under way at the University of Alberta, Department of 
Elementary Education, which addresses itself to these and other aspects of 
this matter. 

The purpose of this paper is: 

1. To discuss the guidelines used in the study to develop “good” problems 


for young children and to describe the nature of some problems so 
developed. 


' This research was supported by a Canada Council research grant; Director. Doyal Nelson; Co-investigator: 
Daiyo Sawada. 
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2. To discuss the video tape recorder as a device for gathering data on the 
problem solving behavior of young children. 


The Guidelines 


Some years ago, a colleague, Dr. Joan Kirkpatrick, and the investigators 
set about to construct a model which could be used to create “good” 
problems for young children. We wanted to be reasonably sure that if the 
criteria stated in the model were adhered to, that the resulting problem or 
problem situation would indeed stimulate problem solving activity on the 
part of the child. The criteria which finally emerged as follows: 

Criteria for Creating Good Problems 

A. The problem should be of significance mathematically. It is for the poten- 
tial of the situation as a vehicle for the development of mathematical 
ideas that we choose a particular problem situation or family of 
situations above all others. 


B. The situation in which the problem occurs should involve real objects or 
obvious simulations of real objects. The main consideration here is that 
it be comprehensible to the child and easily related to his world of 
reality. 

C. The problem situation should capture the interest of the child either 
because of the nature of the materials, the situation itself, the transfor- 
mations the child can impose on the materials, or because of some com- 
bination of these factors. 

D. The problem should require the child to make moves or transformations 
or modifications with or in the materials. It is difficult to overemphasize 
the role of action in early childhood learning. Most of the mathematical 
models we are interested in at this level are what might be called “ac- 
tion models.” 

E. Wherever possible, problems should be chosen which offer opportunities 
for different levels of solution. If the child can move immediately from 
the problem situation to an expression of its mathematical structure it 
is not a problem. 


F. Whatever situation is chosen as the particular vehicle for the problems, it 
should be possible to create other situations which have the same 
mathematical structure. Another way of saying this is that the same 
problem should have many physical embodiments. It may not be possi- 
ble for a child to generalize a solution to a certain kind of problem until 
the problem has come up in a variety of situations. 

G. Finally, the child should be convinced he can solve the problem and 
should know when he has a solution for it. If the child is somehow re- 
quired to react with or transform materials used in problem situations it 
is usually easy to determine whether the problem meets the criterion or 
not. 

The model is still a crude one but its application has been reasonably 
effective in providing direction for the creation of good problem situations 
for young children. Refinements are being made to the model as it is being 
used. The following section provides some samples of problems and 
problem situations which have resulted from the application of the 
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guidelines in the model. These were developed by a group of graduate 
students and staff over a short period of time. 
Some Problem Situations 

In this section, six problem situations are described as examples of the 
applications of the model criteria. 

1. Fold Out Shapes. One important thing for children to learn is how 
three dimensional things can be represented in two dimensions. It is possi- 
ble, of course, to disassemble and reassemble boxes of various shapes or to 
look at projections of these shapes or to trace around their faces. None of 
these activities, however, gives the child the control that our criteria 
suggest. 

To overcome this difficulty, squares, rectangles, triangles, pentagons, 
and hexagons all with dimensions of ten centimeters or some multiple of 
ten centimeters were cut from large sheets of plexiglas. Then, on alternate 
edges, the positive (hooked) side of Velcro was glued. The negative (plush) 
side was glued to the remaining edges. (Of course, two positive or two 
negative faces would show up on one pair of adjacent edges in the triangles 
and pentagons.) Now the child could be provided with a set of faces which 
would make a solid join when put together but at the same time would be 
easy to take apart. A set of the Fold Out Shapes is shown in Photograph 1. 
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The kind of problems this material opens up for the child is very exten- 
sive. With sufficient pieces the Platonic solids can be constructed as well as 
a number of interesting, compound shapes. 


2. Mirror Reflection. The next photograph shows the layout used to help 
children trace out the nature of a reflected beam of light. The board itself 
has shallow sides to which are attached mirrors. A point source of light 
was mounted on a carrier which could be moved along a groove and 
rotated 360°. There was a movable target which consisted of four animals. 
The basic problem was for the child to reflect the light off one mirror so 
that it fell on a designated animal. Then the child was asked to make 
moves with the source so that the beam fell on other animals. 


Of course, the target could be moved in any position or the light could 
be reflected from two or even three of the mirrors. The child was asked to 
specify the path the light took to hit the target. The co-ordination of ad- 
justments on the part of the child has been of primary interest in this 
problem. 


3. Animal Groups. The ability of the child to make equal groups either 
by measurement or partition could be determined by this problem. The 
layout is shown in the photograph. 
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It consists of a large board in which holes are drilled to make a grid. 
Grooved dowels are cut down so that they fit in the holes of the board. The 
fit is quite tight so the dowels stand up rigidly. Panels are cut to fit the 
grooves in the dowels. These panels can be inserted by the child to make 
cages for the animals. The photograph indicates how the cages are 
assembled. One basic problem was to give the child a set of the animals 
and get him to make enough cages so that a given number of animals 
would go in each cage (measurement division). Another was to give the 
child a set of animals and a certain number of cages. He was asked to dis- 
tribute the animals among the cages so that each cage would have the 
same number of animals (partitive division). Of course, a great variety of 
problems of this type can be devised around this particular apparatus. 


4. Theatre Grid. In order to help children think about moving 
systematically in three dimensions, the theatre grid was developed as 
shown in the photograph below. The floors are each of a different color but 
the rows and seats in the row are indicated on each floor by a letter and a 
numeral. The child was then given a toy man and a ticket. The object was 
to find the correct seat for the man as indicated on the ticket. The color of 
the symbols on the ticket indicated which floor, the letter of the row, and 
the numeral of the seat in the row. 
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5. Circular Sequences. Problems associated with sequences can be 
designed around the carousel shown in the photograph. 

The carousel has 12 basic compartments but each compartment can be 
provided with a partition to make 24 compartments in all. The front of the 
carousel can be adjusted from a closed position to positions which reveal 
one, two, or three compartments at a time. The compartments can be 
charged from the back in any kind of sequence with any kind of objects. 
The simplest would be to alternate two kinds of objects, for example, toy 
elephants and toy airplanes. 

The child can be given information about the sequence by opening the 
front and turning the carousel. We are particularly interested in how much 
information a child needs to predict with certainty what the next object 
would be. A whole array of interesting problems come out of this ap- 
paratus. 

6. Factor Platform. The factors of compound numbers can be illustrated 
physically by equal piles of objects. The factor platform shown in the ac- 
companying photograph was devised so that the mechanics of piling would 
be minimized. A certain number of blocks were fitted in a number of 
grooves in piles of differing heights. The child then predicts whether the 
blocks can be rearranged so there will be the same number of blocks in each 
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row and verifies his prediction. Various strategies for testing the prediction 
can be observed among young children. 


Basic Research Procedures 


The research referred to in the early part of this paper is concerned with 
creating good problems, developing protocols for use with the problems, 
recording the behavior of children while engaged in the problems, and 
finally, analysing the problem solving behaviors. 

To accomplish this purpose, six problems and a set of six different but 
mathematically equivalent problems were developed. A sample of ninety 
children was selected, fifteen from each age level ages three to eight. Each 
child was scheduled for a problem solving session. There was no time limit 
on the session, but the child was presented with six different problem 
situations in the session. Most children completed the session in less than 
an hour and some took as little as twenty minutes. 

While children were engaged in the problems, their behavior was re- 
corded on %-inch video tape (black and white). This is the only record that 
was kept. The behavior of all children in the sample produced 54 hours of 
taped data. 
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Using the Video Tape Recorder as a Data Gathering Device 

There is one very obvious advantage to taped data. They represent a per- 
manent record of the actual behaviors of the children. One doesn’t run into 
the same problem of reliability in the interpretation of the data as is usual 
with other methods of observation. If there is a question, one can always 
return to the actual event simply by running the tape through again. 
However, it is time consuming to search through the mass of original data 
to check out some short sequence on tape. Regardless of the thought given 
to organizing and storing the taped information, retrieval is never easy 
and efficient. 

At some point the information has to be taken from the tape and coded 
in a systematic way. The coding system can be worked out by observing 
the actual tapes and does not have to be done beforehand as would be the 
case if the data were coded while the behavior was going on. Those who 
are coding taped behaviors do not have to be so highly efficient in using 
the code from the beginning. Their skill and efficiency in using a code can 
be developed as they record. Reliability checks can be very quickly run and 
blinds can be easily applied. If a coder cannot learn to record the behaviors 
in a reliable way, he can be replaced with no serious harm to the research. 

Another advantage to taped data is that one is readily able to detect 
flaws in consistency in the use of protocols. Slight variations in protocol 
may occur unnoticed if behaviors are being coded as they occur. 

One has also to consider shortcomings of using taped data. The 
behavior of children when a camera is trained on them may not always be 
the same as it would be without the camera. Also there is a necessity to in- 
troduce extra people and apparatus into the situation which may distract 
the child. Fortunately in the research reported here, the problems were at- 
tractive enough to most children that such distractions were minimal. 
Another difficulty is that the behaviors have to occur in a relatively small 
space. Behavior cannot be faithfully filmed if the child is permitted to 
move about a great deal. It may be that for some problems, such movement 
would be desirable. 
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Note: This example illustrates the format of the code. Detailed interpretation of the code will be included in the 
final report to Canada Council. 
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It has been necessary to devise a coding scheme for each problem in- 
dividually. The code must be easily read and must include those behaviors 
which are important but must eliminate other behaviors that are not 
stimulated by the problem. Coding for some problems has been completed. 
Below is an incomplete sample of coded behavior of a seven year old child 
working with the factor platform (described earlier). 


Interpretation of these codes has not proved too difficult and patterns of 
behavior can often be detected just by looking at the coded material. If ever 
a particular coding is found to provide an inadequate picture of what ac- 
tually occurred, a revised system can be developed without loss of data. If 
on-the-spot coding is done and the code doesn’t work properly, all the 
data recorded under the defective system would be lost. 


Some Further Observations 

Although analysis of the data from this project is far from complete, 
there are a few observations which can be made at this time. 

1. With the use of the guidelines developed here, it is possible to create 
problems which stimulate a great deal of problem solving activity on the 
part of young children. Even though the mathematical process involved 
may not have been fully understood by these children, the activity they 
engaged in with the material was almost always directed to some kind of 
solution. Only one extremely shy child in the entire sample of ninety 
children could not be induced to react in the problem situations. The others 
tended to become so involved in problem solutions that they completely ig- 
nored the rather overwhelming laboratory set-up. 

An encouraging aspect of the guidelines is that once they are 
familiar to a person with a reasonable mathematics background and an 
understanding of child development, there seems to be no real limit to the 
number of “good” problems that, given time, the person could create. 


2. Even very young children display a surprising range of activities 
which have mathematical significance. Making groups of objects with the 
same number in each group, fitting corner to corner and edge to edge to 
make three dimensional shapes, displaying rather complex sequences, mov- 
ing about confidently in a plane, copying complex geometrical solids are 
only a few of the activities readily engaged in by children in the whole age 
range. 

3. Some seemingly simple procedures which are assumed to develop ear- 
ly fall far short of expectations. For example, only a few children at the up- 
per age levels showed that they had mastered the partitioning process. 
(From a given set of objects, putting the same number of objects in each of 
a given number of subsets.) Also controlling the reflection of light on an 
object in a plane and predicting or explaining what happens when an ob- 
ject or a beam of light is reflected in a plane is apparently very difficult for 
young children. 

Children can describe the properties of a set of discrete objects if 
they are permitted to look at all the elements in the set at once. 
However, if the information is given to them an element at a time in a par- 
ticular order and repeatedly, many children are not able to induce and 
describe any common properties of the elements. 
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4. Many of the older children in the sample could have solved many of 
the problems by making a simple mathematical computation, but in these 
situations, hardly any children did so. They seemed to prefer solving the 
problem by making moves or transformations with or in the material 
provided in the problem. It seemed as if they viewed the physical solution 
as something completely independent of any mathematical computation. 
For example, children who knew that 19 has no divisors would keep trying 
to arrange a set of 19 blocks in a number of equal piles. Or children who 
knew that 15+3= 5 would use a ferry boat to take three toy cars at a time 
(from a set of 15 toy cars) across a river and count the number of trips. The 
actual moves seemed to provide the kind of verification they needed. 
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Controlled vs. Natural Settings—Some 
Implications for Behavioral Analysis 
and Change in Classroom Situations 


This paper considers five empirical and theoretical issues which have arisen 
from a comparison of behavioral analyses in controlled laboratory settings 
and similar analyses in naturalistic human environments. The empirical 
bases upon which some standard behavioral variables and processes rest are 
found to differ slightly from one situation to the other. Implications for the 
behavioral analysis of classroom environments are discussed. (Dr. Martin is 
a Lecturer in Educational Psychology, The University of Alberta.) 


A prodigious amount of literature under the general rubrics of “rein- 
forcement theory and its applications” or “behavioral modification” has 
been accumulated over the past two decades. More recently, the empirical 
foundation supplied by such work has been incorporated by Bugelski 
(1964), Becker, Engelmann and Thomas (1971) and others, and logically ex- 
tended to the area of classroom learning and instruction. On the basis of 
the research to date, it is clear that the behavioral concepts and principles 
developed thus far can be applied to the teaching situation and can 
produce gratifying results. Statements of demonstrated relationships 
between environmental events and behavior such as “The longer the inter- 
val between an operant response and its reinforcing stimulus, the less the 
strengthening effect on responses of the same class” are of obvious impor- 
tance to the classroom teacher. These statements are the facts of the 
science of psychology as generated by an experimental analysis of 
behavior. However, while the growth of a psychology of learning and in- 
struction built upon the results of behavioral analyses in controlled, 
manipulated environments may legitimately be viewed as an important 
contribution to educational practice, the essential extrapolation of 
procedures and findings to natural classroom environments can be shown 
to involve certain empirical and theoretical difficulties. 


During the past three years, the writer has been engaged in developing 
methodological procedures which permit a systematic analysis of 
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behavioral contingencies as they operate in non-manipulated small group 
situations—predominately student learning groups, and psychotherapy 
groups (cf. McLeish & Martin, 1975). Taken together, these methodological 
innovations make possible an exacting analysis of naturalistic behavioral 
data, in much the same manner to which behaviors are studied in con- 
trolled environments. A comparison of the results obtained in these two set- 
tings highlights some problems which must be resolved if behavioral 
science is to achieve the practical success in education which its evolution 
as a positive science would promise. Without being “pejorative” of present 
practices in the psychology of learning and instruction, the paper aims at 
alerting educators, psychologists, and educational researchers to difficulties 
which urgently demand further thought and analysis. Five such issues will 
be reviewed. 


1. Determining the functional properties of environmental stimuli. 

For the functional behaviorist meaning is synonymous with function. 
The meaning of any piece of activity is determined by the sets of en- 
vironmental stimuli which precede and follow upon its emission. When a 
baseball player swings at a pitch, he does so because he has been rein- 
forced in the past by an ensuing drive into deep center or some such place. 
If a subsequent environmental event increases the frequency with which a 
response is emitted, it acts as a reinforcing stimulus. Its reinforcing proper- 
ties are disclosed by a study of the future emission pattern of the behavior 
upon which it follows. This is the only valid criterion for determining 
whether a stimulus is reinforcing in any particular situation. 

Unfortunately, in the actual practice of behavior management in the 
classroom (e.g. Zimmerman & Zimmerman, 1962; Ward & Baker, 1968; 
O’Leary et al., 1969) this criterion is often superceded by judgments based 
upon the “essential” positive or negative natures of particular stimuli. On a 
structural basis, certain stimuli such as “warm smiles,” “friendly nods,” 
praise, round wooden tokens, and merit points are assumed to be positive 
reinforcers for all individuals at all times. 


Now while there may be some consensual or statistical validity for the 
view that certain stimuli are more positive in more situations than are 
other stimuli, this is an extremely dangerous assumption. The mere fact 
that most of those who are subjected to behavior management programs 
have not managed to acquire conventional social responses to standard 
stimuli in their environments, should warn us that functional relationships 
other than conventional ones may be operating in many of these cases. 


; For example, in an experiment with psychotherapy outpatients as sub- 
jects (McLeish & Martin, 1975), it was discovered that aggressive interrup- 
tive behaviors were positively reinforcing for the general vocal behavior of 
two female subjects, whereas emphatic therapeutic responses produced 
behavioral frequencies indicative of the operation of punishment. Because 
of this and much other similar evidence, it would seem that there is no 
stimulus which serves a universal function, and that behavior manage- 
ment programs which employ such concepts, either implicity or explicity 
are doomed to failure in the specific case. No classroom program will be 
optimally successful unless the stimuli which are manipulated are ap- 
propriate for individual students. 
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2. Changes in the functional properties of stimuli over time. 

The second issue is in some ways a corollary of the first. In some 
classroom management programs the implicit assumption is made that the 
functional properties of discriminative and reinforcing stimuli remain 
static over the temporal course of the modification program. If a particular 
stimulus acts as a positive reinforcer for a particular response at one point 
(A) in time, this does not necessarily imply that the same operant 
relationship will remain intact at a future point (B). Further, the time inter- 
val between points A and B need not be long. Our empirical results show 
that as little as five minutes (and sometimes less) may be sufficient to 
shape-up such a functional change. 


Perhaps the best example of this phenomenon is taken from an analysis 
of the contingencies of reinforcement which operated during a student lear- 
ning group composed of freshman students at the University of Alberta 
(McLeish & Martin, 1975). In the first two minutes of the seminar, the in- 
structor’s “emphatic” cephalic nods attached themselves as positive rein- 
forcing stimuli to particular verbal responses of student A. However, this 
ideal theoretical pattern was eclipsed in the succeeding four minutes of in- 
teraction so that as the instructor’s nods increased dramatically in their 
frequency of emission, they became functionally aversive, either attaching 
to student A’s responses as punishing stimuli, or to the responses of other 
students as negative reinforcers in contingencies of avoidance. 


Any naturalistic situation is characterized by a dynamic chaining of 
behavioral patterns. In the classroom, a response in one contingency for 
one student may act as a reinforcer for a different response by a second 
student and may also be caught up in a discriminative stimulus complex 
for a series of future responses. The competitive inhibitions and 
associations which result from this dynamic vortex seem to shape and 
modify specific stimulus properties even within relatively short time inter- 
vals. 


3. Stimulus deprivation vs. extinction 

Perhaps the most obvious difficulty that is encountered when behavioral 
analyses and techniques are extrapolated from a laboratory situation to a 
naturalistic human environment involves the inadequacy of traditionally 
established behavioral processes such as reinforcement, punishment and 
extinction in explaining all fluctuations in the emission rates of “social” 
behaviors. 

McLeish and Martin (1975) found it necessary to consider a process 
which they have called “stimulus deprivation.” Although this is certainly 
not an original term, its use in the present context is unique and specific. 

If it were possible to: hold a human social environment constant in the 
same manner as laboratory environments are regulated, the process of ex- 
tinction would be sufficient to explain all systematic decreases in emission 
rates. However, because any natural social situation is dynamic in its 
stimulating qualities, operant responses may decrease in frequency not 
because they cease to be adequately reinforced, but because they are not 
subjected to the discriminative stimulus situations which come to exert con- 
trol over their emission. Each time an individual in a classroom speaks or 
moves, his action alters the social environment in some way for other par- 
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ticipating individuals, and indeed for himself as well. Potential dis- 
criminative stimulus situations are thus constantly changing. 

Even though a particular student is consistently reinforced for his 
speaking behaviors, the classroom situation is not always propitious for his 
contributions, and periodic decrements in the rate of emission of his speak- 
ing behavior will be witnessed. No withholding of reinforcement has oc- 
curred. What has occurred is that preceding discriminative stimuli have 
been withdrawn. The withdrawal of a discriminative stimulus is thus a 
common process in the human environment, and as such is labelled 
stimulus deprivation. 

As a new era of sophistication in behavior technology and program- 
ming unfolds, it may be necessary to consider additional processes which 
have not been historically established by the experimental works of 
Skinner and company. 


4. “Withdrawing” or “withholding”? 

A fourth difficulty is that even some of the standard behavioral 
processes may require further clarification if they are to have optimal ex- 
planatory power in classroom situations. The concepts of punishment and 
extinction can be particularly troublesome. 

Skinner (1953) defines two kinds of punishment—the withdrawal of a 
positive stimulus (type 1) and the presentation of an aversive stimulus 
(type 2). Extinction involves the withholding of a reinforcing stimulus. The 
distinction between extinction and punishment of the first type is reflected 
in the difference between withholding and withdrawing. When a rat in a 
Skinner box presses the bar and the magazine fails to click and a food 
pellet (the positive reinforcing stimulus) fails to drop, we say that positive 
reinforcement has been withheld. Our use of the term withheld is seman- 
tically justified by the fact that the rat, prior to this occurrence, had receiv- 
ed a food pellet each time he depressed the bar. When a child is playing 
with a toy and we take the toy away from him, we withdraw the positive 
reinforcing stimulus. The difference in terminology is justified by the fact 
that in the case of the rat, the withheld food pellet is not directly perceived 
by the behaving organism, whereas, in the case of the child, the toy is ac- 
tually in his possession and directly perceived by the senses before being 
removed. The withholding of the pellet in the first case leads to extinction. 
The number of “withholdings” is sufficient to overcome the response 
pattern established by whatever schedule of reinforcement was previously 
in effect. The withdrawing of the toy in the second case counts as 
punishment—type 1. 


The two examples thus considered present no theoretical difficulty. 
However it is possible to provide numerous examples from classroom 
situations which defy this logical exclusivity. When a student’s behavior is 
being positively reinforced by a smile from the instructor, and the instruc- 
tor ceases to smile, is this punishment or extinction? If the smile is “re- 
moved” precisely between two successive emissions of the student’s 
response, it would seem to count as extinction. This is because the smille is 
withheld after a response which has been previously reinforced. However, in 
dealing with a time interval which may be as small as one second, the dis- 
tinction based on such arguments seems rather forced. 
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The student’s contact with the positive reinforcing stimulus (the instruc- 
tor’s smile) is somewhat different from the rat’s contact with the food 
pellet. The individual can actually observe the change in the instructor’s 
expression as his smile disappears. The rat however, does not observe the 
mechanical alterations which affect the functioning of the food magazine. 
If the instructor emits a continuing smile during several emissions of the 
student’s response and then alters his countenance for a subsequent emis- 
sion, is this withdrawal or withholding? Clearly, more attention to this 
problem is warranted. 


Extinction differs from punishment of the second type in a more obvious 
manner. In extinction a negative reinforcing stimulus may be withheld in 
order to curtail a contingency of negative reinforcement, but at no time 
does the presentation of an aversive stimulus count as extinction. 


Punishment Punishment Extinction Stimulus 

Type I Type II Deprivation 
Definition withdrawal presentation withholding withdrawal of 
of +Re of aversive of +Re or discriminative 

stimulus -Re stimulus 


Another source of uncertainty is the chronological order of stimulus, rep- 
sonse and reinforcer. If punishment is the withdrawal of a positive 
stimulus, stimulus deprivation would appear to be a form of punishment. 
Skinner, however, illustrated punishment only with examples of the 
withdrawal of, or presentation of, stimuli which succeed the response. 


5. Operant vs. classical conditioning 

Still another theoretical issue is concerned with the importance of 
preceding stimuli in controlling behavior. Skinner has established a science 
of behavior which is primarily concerned with the control which subse- 
quent events exercise over responses. The effect of this is that rigid demar- 
cation lines have been drawn between (so-called) “operant” conditioning 
and “classical,” Pavlovian or “respondent” conditioning. This distinction 
has been unfortunate. It has served to limit unduly the orientation of 
research workers. Experiments in operant conditioning are considered by 
many to be valid only if they adhere to the demarcation lines. Skinner 
himself, while recognizing that respondent conditioning does operate in cer- 
tain instances, and that even in “operant” conditioning discriminative 
stimuli exercise some control over behavior, tends to bypass this problem. 
He is more interested in carrying out an in-depth analysis of reinforcers 
and their effects on behavior. Nevertheless, the decision to do so seems to be 
arbitrary. If two events occur in a chain of other events it may be rather 
limiting to consider these events in terms that one event precedes the other, 
while ignoring the total chain of causation in which they are embedded. 
Skinner looks only at half of the conditioning process: the other half is 
supplied by Pavlov. 

In truth, Skinner’s concern with reinforcing stimuli to the exclusion of 
eliciting stimuli seems more methodologically pragmatic than theoretical. 
While it is difficult to quantify all the physical properties of an experimen- 
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tal space, especially in terms of temporal distances between stimuli and 
responses, it is less difficult to quantify the physical properties of an ex- 
perimentally manipulated reinforcing event and the time intervals between 
responses and subsequent stimuli. This produces nice “clean” experimenta- 
tion in the animal laboratory. But the clarity and cleanness are illusory. In 
naturalistic human settings, in the absence of experimental manipulations 
of variables, the research worker finds that reinforcing stimuli are just as 
difficult to recognize as are preceding (discriminative) stimuli. The 
pragmatic advantage of concentrating solely on subsequent events in terms 
of controlling behavior is lost. 

There seems, therefore, to be no valid reason for limiting the scope of 
naturalistic investigation of classroom behaviors to operant phenomena, as 
defined by Skinner. Indeed, an overall picture of functional connections 
between behaviors, and between behaviors and the environment, would be 
enriched by a closer scrutiny of the physical aspects of the stimulus situa- 
tion to which subjects are responding. The rigorous scientific work of 
Skinner, supplemented by the constructs of Ivan Pavlov and his model of 
the intact behaving organism, offers a sound base on which future work 
might rest. 


Concluding Statement 


The training of teachers in the use of behavioral procedures offers great 
promise for the efficient management of student learning behavior. 
However, behavioral scientists, in the face of severe (and all too often 
“emotionally-laden”’) criticism from those oriented towards the concepts of 
phenomenology, humanism, existentialism and psycho-analysis are often 
prone to overstate their case, and to go beyond supportive evidences. As 
Skinner (1972) states: 


... we are on the verge of a new pedagogy—in which the teacher will emerge as 
a skilled behavioral engineer. He will be able to analyze the contingencies which 
arise in his classes, and design and set up improved versions. He will know what 
= uy be done and will have the satisfaction of knowing that he has done it (p. 


Such a pedagogy is indeed a possibility of the future, but many difficulties 
in the present state of behavioral knowledge must be resolved before the 
veracity of Skinner’s “apocalytic vision” can be reasonably assessed. 
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A self-administered rating scale and an observational schedule were 
developed to assess the beliefs and behavior of early childhood teachers in 
relation to constructs derived from Piagetian cognitive developmental theory 
and operant learning theory. Application was made to existent Piagetian 
and operant model early education programs. The results indicated both 
measures satisfactorily differentiated among the programs in a manner con- 
sistent with theory. The instruments were then applied in 38 day care 
centers. The results indicate that although consistent and meaningful 
differences are found among teachers, a wide range of internal inconsisten- 
cles exist between a teacher’s stated beliefs and her actual practices. (Dr. 
Verma is with the Department of Education, Capitol Campus, The Penn- 
sylvania State University at Middletown; Dr. Peters is Associate Professor 
of Human Development, Division of Individual and Family Studies, The 
Pennsylvania State University at University Park.) 


During the last ten years great efforts have been made to increase the 
quantity and quality of early education programs. As part of this effort day 
care has become a topic of major concern and the number of day care 
facilities has increased markedly. Yet many questions concerning the 
process or transactions occurring within day care centers remain (Grotberg, 
Chapman, & Lazar, 1971). Our lack of information is the more remarkable 
because the analysis of process variables generally is considered an in- 
tegral part of evaluation (Stake, 1970; Provus, 1969; Scriven, 1967) and 
quantitative descriptive studies are considered an important first step in 
understanding the teaching process (Rosenshine & Furst, 1973). 

In order to adequately evaluate day care programs it is important to 
develop measurement procedures which differentiate existing programs 
from one another in terms of both the observable transactions that occur 
and the underlying assumptions which constitute the rationale for the 
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program. Measures of this type would permit the isolation of variables 
which have potential differential effects on the children enrolled. The pur- 
pose of this study was the development of appropriate and theoretically 
relevant measures for the naturalistic observation of teacher/child interac- 
tion patterns within day care settings and for assessing the beliefs or at- 
titudes held by the observed teachers. 

A recent extensive review of the literature uncovered only twenty-six data 
based observational studies of preschool teacher behavior published during 
the period 1963-1973 (Gordon & Jester, 1973). Of those, only one study by 
Prescott, Jones and Kritchevsky (1967) directly addressed interaction 
patterns within day care settings. Several recent studies have added to the 
day care list (Jambor, 1973; Green, Hollick, Knowles, Vanderkar & Winter, 
1973). Yet, none of the measures reviewed fully meets the criteria we believe 
should be imposed when transaction measures are used within an evalua- 
tion framework (Stake, 1967). In addition to the usual psychometric re- 
quirements, an appropriate system should: 


1. have a basis in some rationale or theory appropriate to early education 
(i.e. there should be some a priori reason for thinking the observed 
behaviors are important to early childhood programs); 

2. provide a means for determining the internal consistency of behaviors 

with each other and with the program rationale (Stake, 1967); 

. be capable of distinguishing among programs in expected ways; and 

. provide an empirical basis for demonstrating that the variables selected 

for observation are related to child outcomes. 


HH Co 


A brief review of prior observational systems will help to make the 
point. Prescott et al. (1967) developed a category system based on the 
earlier observations of Reichenberg-Hackett (1962). The resulting observa- 
tion procedure included such behavioral categories as teacher direction, 
guidance, restriction, development of verbal skills, neutral activities and 
non-communications. Each category was elaborated with a system of sub- 
categories. While useful for describing some aspects of the day care en- 
vironment as it existed in the fifty centers observed, the procedure offers 
only limited data for assessing the appropriateness and effectiveness of the 
teacher behavior observed. 

Jambor (1973) extended and modified the Prescott and Jones categories 
to provide a more specific rationale for judging the appropriateness and 
consistency of teacher behavior within day care. He reorganized the 
behavioral categories into three broad role model headings suggested by 
Katz (1970): the maternal role, the therapeutic role and the instructional 
role. Both Katz and Jambor argue that behavior consistent with each of 
these roles is required to fully meet the needs of the day care child. Jambor 
then went on to observe the behavior of 10 nursery school and 10 day care 
teachers to determine the dispersion of their behavior across the three 
roles. While he uncovered large individual differences, he found no signifi- 
cant group differences between the day care and nursery school teacher 
groups. Both engaged in many more instructional and maternal interac- 
tions than therapeutic ones. Little relationship was found between any of 
the teaching roles and a variety of classroom and teacher characteristics. 


Though based on practical logic and providing a means for judging the 
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internal consistency of behaviors, Jambor’s categories lack both a 
theoretical foundation and prescriptive power as they have been developed 
to date. The data produced are not immediately suggestive either for day 
care program improvement or for revision of training programs for day 
care personnel. No attempt was made to relate any of the behaviors to 
child outcomes. 


The Teacher Practices Observation Record (TPOR) developed by Brown 
(1968) was also designed to assess the relation of teacher behaviors to a 
standard, in this case Dewey’s experimentalist position. The TPOR consists 
of 62 items, half of which represent the experimentalist position and half 
do not. Soar (Soar & Soar, 1972), using a modification of the TPOR for 
comparison among Follow-through programs, factor analyzed his data and 
identified several factors which identify teacher behavior with reference to 
program type (e.g. Bereiter-Englemann us. British Infant School). 


Although one can question the relevance of Dewey’s experimentalism to 
the day care setting, Soar’s results do suggest that programs may be readi- 
ly differentiated, and that training a teacher in a particular program model 
tends to lead to more uniform behavior. The procedure does not, however, 
indicate if the uniformity is consistent with the specific rationale of the 
program. Soar and Soar (1972) do find that several behavior factors relate to 
pupil achievement. 

An alternative direction is suggested by the research of Harvey, White, 
Prather and Hoffmeister (1966). These researchers were interested in 
assessing the relationship between a teacher’s own beliefs and her 
classroom behavior. Using a sentence completion procedure the beliefs of 
168 preschool teachers were assessed. Thirty teachers representing three 
different belief groups (high abstract, low abstract and high concrete) were 
then observed using a twenty-six dimension rating scale. The rating scale 
included such dimensions as anxiety, punitiveness, warmth, flexibility and 
so forth. The comparison of the three belief groups’ ratings indicated there 
was a significant relationship between beliefs and the ratings of behavior. 
However, there is no attempt to relate the teacher’s beliefs to any generic 
early childhood rationale, nor is there an attempt to relate either beliefs or 
behavior to child outcomes. 


The studies reported here constitute a prelimary attempt to further iden- 
tify variables which have potential for discriminating among early 
childhood programs and to develop transactional measures which meet the 
criteria we have imposed. 


Development of Measures 

Theoretical Framework 

The preceding literature review suggested that an appropriate point of 
attack for assessing the sources of differences across programs would be 
teacher behaviors and the belief system upon which they are based. That 
1s, Since program rationales differ, if one is to assess congruence of teacher 
behavior with the program rationale rather than some external standard, 
then the rationale (beliefs) need to be measured as well as the behavior. 
Further, if the variables isolated for study are to have potential impact on 
the children enrolled, it was felt that they should be derived from the 
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applications of developmental theory: theory relevant for early childhood 
program development. 

The theories of Piaget and Skinner are vastly different but both have 
contributed in a major way to the development of early childhood programs 
during the past ten years. Both have been cited extensively in the early 
childhood literature and have been given a place in the rationale for most, 
if not all, recent early childhood program developments. For this reason 
they were selected as the basis for instrument development. 


Piagetian and Operant theory formulate different assumptions about 
children, development and learning (DeVries, 1974). A careful review of the 
literature related to each suggested ten dimensions of potential value in 
that the applications derived from the two theories were quite different 
(Verma, 1973) (See Table 1), and belief statements and observable behavior 
categories could be generated from each. Five of the dimensions were 
selected for study based on an estimate of their importance to the theory 
and the practicality of their use. A number of belief statements and 
behavior categories were generated for each dimension using items from 
Stern and Gordon (1967) and from Brown (1968) whenever possible. 


TABLE 1 
THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS OF TWO THEORIES 


Children coals 


*2. 


Piaget's Theory 


Active 


Qualitatively unlike 
adults 


Operant Theory 


- Passive 


- Qualitatively like adults 


(adult miniatures) 


Development 3. Qualitative . Quantitative 
4. Interaction between . External environment 
child and environment 
Learning *5. Intrinsic motivation . Extrinsic motivation 


. Based on sensory 


education 


. Stage dependent 


- Based on language overt and 


covert verbal labeling 


. Knowledge and familiarity 


with task or tasks 
similar to it 


*8. Based on massive general . Based on specific training 
type of experience 

*9. Process approach . Product approach 

10. Irreversible 10. Reversible 


(invariant) 


te its de al ETOAC  O EO LCLE AL ALLA LA IE CE ALA ADL 


* Dimensions retained in final instruments. 
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Teacher Belief Rating Scale 

A preliminary version of the Teacher Belief Rating Scale (TBRS) was 
developed by converting the 6 items generated from each of the five 
selected dimensions to a Likert-type scale. Piagetian and Operant items 
were randomly ordered and rating order was reversed intermittently to 
avoid the formulation of response sets. Two scores per respondent were at- 
tained by summing Operant and Piagetian items separately (with ap- 
propriate reversals). 

The scales were then submitted to the program consultant or subject 
matter specialist, the head teacher and the assisting teacher of the Piage- 
tian and Operant based laboratory early education programs of the Univer- 
sity. As such these two groups (N=3 per group) were known to differ on the 
basic constructs being measured. Analysis of variance revealed the effects 
of scale to be significant (F = 20.5; df 1, 8; p <.05). The group by scale in- 
teraction was also significant (F = 36.8; df 1,8; p < .05). This interaction was 
considered particularly crucial for determining whether the TBRS was per- 
forming properly. 

Suggestions of the experts and of eight day care teachers concerning 
readability and applicability resulted in the deletion of six items. The final 
version of the TBRS therefore consisted of 24 items (12 representing 
operant beliefs and 12 representing Piagetian beliefs). This version was 
subsequently given to eleven early childhood personnel known to be af- 
filiated with Operant, Piagetian or other programs. Analysis again in- 
dicated as scale main effect (F=19.8; df 1,8; p < .05) and a scale by group in- 
teraction (F' = 34.5; df 3,8; p <.05). 

Teacher Practices Observation Form 

The Teacher Practices Observation Form (TPOF) was developed by for- 
mulating observable behavioral categories each of which correspond to the 
items on the belief scale. As such, the TPOF underwent a parallel develop- 
ment to the belief scale. The initial observation form consisted of 30 items 
(15 Piagetian and 15 Operant—six from each of the five dimensions). After 
successive trials in three early childhood education programs, six 
categories were deleted and the remaining 24 were collapsed into 12 
numbered items with a Piagetian, an operant, and a not observed alter- 
native under each. Thus the observer was required to go down the list, 
checking one of the alternatives for each item immediately following a 15 
second observation segment. 

The TPOF then was used to collect data from the Piagetian and 
Operant laboratory early education programs using the procedures in- 
dicated above. Since the programs observed were training programs, obser- 
vations were collected of the behavior of both the teachers and the student 
teachers. Average scores were calculated by dividing the total checks per 
item in each program with the total time observed. This procedure provided 
a rough rate measure for each of the teacher behaviors. Directionality was 
hypothesized on the basis of the scale from which a particular item was 
drawn. A sign test was used to determine if the relationship between rates 
of observed practices were consistent with the directions hypothesized by 
theory. Twenty of the 24 items showed differences in the predicted direc- 
tions. Two items were not observed in either program and two items show- 
ed a reversal of the predicted direction. In general, the results indicated 
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that the observation form was successful in differentiating the Piagetian 
teachers’ behavior from Operant teachers’ behavior even when some of the 
teachers are not yet fully trained. 


In another study (Cohen, Peters & Willis, 1974), the behaviors of student 
teachers were observed in each of four early education programs using the 
TPOF. A total of 120 observations in each room was made over a two 
month period. The observed behaviors for each scale were summed across 
student teachers by program. The total observed frequency of Piagetian 
and Operant behaviors are presented in Table 2. These data tend to further 
confirm the validity of the TPOF and its ability to differentiate across ear- 
ly education programs. 


TABLE 2 
OBSERVED FREQUENCY OF PIAGET AND OPERANT BEHAVIOR 
FOUR PROGRAMS 
Behavior Program Type 
Operant Piagetian Responsive Day Care 
Environment 
Piaget Behavior 64 472 433 361 
Operant Behavior 619 96 161 206 


Reliability of the Measures 

Reliability of TBRS. Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 internal consistency 
reliabilities were estimated for the TBRS utilizing data from the total study 
sample (N=38). Two methods were used. In method one each agreement 
statement (slightly agree, moderately agree, strongly agree) were coded as 
“2” for each scale separately. Disagreement statements were coded as “1”’. 
The reliabilities thus calculated were .44 and .58 for the Piaget and 
Operant scales respectively. The intercorrelation of the two scales was .13 
(non-significant). 

In the second method Kuder-Richardson Formula 21 internal consisten- 
cy reliabilities were calculated using the full 6 point scale range. In this 
case the reliabilities were .56 and .66 for the Piaget and Operant scales 
respectively. The intercorrelation of the two scales was -.04 (non- 
significant). 

Inter-observer agreement for TPOF. 68 observations were used to pretest 
the final Teacher Practice Observation Form. Two observers simultaneous- 
ly observed the same teacher 68 times (investigator made 68 observations 
and observer A and B made 42 and 26 observations respectively). The 
percentage of agreement between the observers was calculated. 

The mean agreement across observers ranged from .72 to .96 and across 
items from .60 to 1.00. The overall mean agreement was .83. 


Application to Day Care 
Sample 
The sample for the study consisted of 38 presently employed teachers in 
day care centers in Pennsylvania. The centers were selected from existing 
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lists using the criteria that the programs should be geographically 
representative and have more than 15 children currently enrolled. 


Procedures 

Two trained observers were used in the study, each visiting ap- 
proximately half the programs. During the visit the head teacher was 
observed between 9:30 a.m. and 11:30 a.m. The observations were made dur- 
ing three half-hour periods with a ten minute break between them. Twenty 
observations were made during each half hour period using a _ point- 
sampling procedure. This yielded a total of sixty observations for each 
teacher. Throughout the visit the observers remained as unobtrusive as 
possible, though the teachers naturally knew they were being observed. 
After the observations were completed the teachers were requested to res- 
pond to the Teacher Belief Rating Scale. 


Results 

The results of the field study indicate that the scores on the belief scale 
and the frequencies of observed behavior were normally distributed across 
the sample. No clear Piagetian groups or operant groups of teachers could 
be discerned on the basis of either beliefs or practices. Spearman rank cor- 
relations were calculated for the total scores on Piagetian beliefs and prac- 
tices, and for total operant beliefs and practices. These data indicate that 
only a weak relationship exists. Teachers who rank high in Piagetian 
beliefs also tend to rank high in Piagetian practices (r=.30, p < .05). 
Although a positive relationship is indicated for the correspondence of 
ranks on operant beliefs and practices the results do not reach acceptable 
levels of significance (r=10, p > .05). A significant negative correlation was 
found between the ranking of Piagetian practices and Operant practices as 
might be expected from the nature of the construction of the observation in- 
strument (r=—.36, p < .05). 

In general the results indicate that the day care teachers agree 
significantly more with Piagetian beliefs (X= 51.9, sd=8.57) than with 
operant beliefs (X = 42.1, sd=10.0) (t=4.69, p < .05), but behave in ways more 
consistent with operant theory (X= 113.3, sd=28.9) than with Piagetian 
theory (X = 71.7, sd=85.7) (t=5.77 p < .05). 

Both these findings suggest that there is little correspondence between 
teachers’ professed beliefs and observed practices. 


To adequately assess the internal consistency of each teacher’s beliefs 
and practices simple correlation coefficients of Piagetian beliefs and prac- 
tices and Operant beliefs and practices were computed for each teacher. The 
results indicated that only two of the thirty-eight teachers had internally 
consistent beliefs and practices: one Piagetian and one Operant. 
Discussion 

It is not surprising that no clear Piagetian or Operant groups of 
teachers were found in operating day care programs. Nor is it surprising 
that only a weak relationship between behavior and beliefs was uncovered. 
Such findings have been reported before (Soar & Soar, 1972; Brown, 1968). 
Further, little effort has been made to implement theoretically pure or inter- 
nally consistent programs in day care. Rather each teacher has attempted 
to put together her program in the way that appears to work best for her. 
When the range of alternatives available in materials and methods is con- 
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sidered, it is not surprising that the decisions and choices are difficult to 
make. 


Perhaps the teachers of this sample chose the operant practices more 
often because they involve teaching techniques which are easier to learn 
and take less time to implement. Other studies have suggested this might 
be the case (Bissell, 1971; Miller et al., 1970). Yet the choices made have led 
to an unnatural split between theory and practice. Only two teachers had 
beliefs and practices that were internally consistent. It appears that theory 
is little applied as either a policy for guiding practice or as an after-the-fact 
explanation for practice. This results in both the loss to practice of what is 
so promising in theory and the loss to theory of what is learned in practice. 


The importance of the relationship between theory and practice has 
been stressed recently (DeVries, 1974; Parker, 1974; Peters, Cohen & Mc- 
Nichol, 1974; Willis, Cohen & Clement, 1974; EPIE, 1972). An explicit and 
solidly based theoretical stance is seen as an important ingredient for the 
improvement of early childhood programming. Theory provides a guideline 
for planning and acting in consistent ways. Through recourse to theory the 
teacher can derive program goals, set priorities, develop appropriate 
teaching methods, select materials, deductively arrive at solutions to every- 
day problems, and predict appropriate responses to future situations. 
Operating without theory is coping; i.e., dealing with each situation as it 
arises. 

Both the lack of a strong relationship between theory and practice and 
the lack of internal consistency in either, suggest the need for an increased 
emphasis on theory in the training of day care personnel. Current 
emphasis on skill training should not be divorced from the rationale un- 
derlying the selection and use of specific skills in given circumstances. Day 
care personnel are in need of the “whys” as well as the “how to’s” if they 
are to function independently in planning and implementing quality day 
care programs. A broad range of competencies must be considered if 
teachers are to be thoroughly trained (Peters & Dorman, 1974). 


Conclusions 

The studies reported here were designed to further identify variables 
which have potential for discriminating among early childhood programs 
and to develop transactional measures which relate theory and practice. 
The results of the studies conducted to date indicate that there are discer- 
nibly different implications for practice that can be derived from Piagetian 
theory and Operant theory. Both theories have relevance for early educa- 
tion and potential for the development of measures which can differentiate 
among program practices. From the theoretical framework provided by the 
theories two measures were developed—The Teacher Belief Rating Scale 
and the Teacher Practices Observation Form. When applied to programs 
known to differ on their theoretical bases, both measures produced reliable 
data which differentiated among the programs in meaningful ways. When 
applied to the day to day operations of day care, theoretical purity was 
found neither in beliefs nor in practices. 


Our studies are not yet complete. We have not yet met our own fourth 
criterion. That is, the relationship between the teacher behavior variables 
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selected for study and appropriate child outcome variables has not yet been 
determined. However, the progress made to date suggests that transaction 
or process measures for cross-program and within program evaluation can 
be derived by the steps we have followed. The TBRS and TBOF appear to 
have reliability, validity and utility in day care program analysis. The 
results obtained from the major field test are suggestive for both future 
research and for the training of day care personnel. However, the final 
decision as to their importance awaits empirical assessment of the 
relationship between these teacher variables and changes in children. 


This report is adapted from a dissertation conducted as partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Pi. D., 
College of Human Development, The Pennsylvania State University. The research was partially supperted by 
the Department of Public Welfare of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The opimions expressed are those of 
the authors and do not necessarily express those of the sponsoring agency. 
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Learning the Language of Reading 
—An Exploratory Study 


The general aim of the study was to gain insights into the thought processes 
and learning strategies of the beginning reader. It is based on the premise that 
since reading is a language task, the process of learning to read may show 
parallels to the process of learning to speak. Accordingly, the study was 
modelled after an observational study on the acquisition of oral language 
which yielded significant insights into the manner in which infants process 
oral language. It served as a pilot study for more extensive observations which 
have already confirmed some of the earlier findings. 

Analysis of data collected during observations in a first-grade classroom 
suggest that there is a similarity between the processes of learning oral 
language and learning to read. The beginning reader, like the child learning 
to speak, appears to generate rules of his own to deal with the language input. 
Oral practice and feedback from the teacher guide learning more than the 
assimilation and application of rules presented in the classroom. Observations 
suggest that knowing the rules about sounds, letters, or endings follows rather 
than precedes the ability to manipulate these elements in the printed text. The 
child learns to sound out words once he has learned to read. (Mrs. Forester 
is a graduate student in Educational Psychology, the University of Victoria, 
British Columbia.) 


The processes of learning to read and learning a language have a 
number of common elements: sounds and symbols have to be matched, new 
patterns of communication assimilated and tested for accuracy and seman- 
tic value. In both cases, the learner is faced with the need to assimilate and 
apply a multitude of rules in order to gain a degree of fluency. A child 
learns his native language without the benefit of formal instruction, 
seemingly without effort, and certainly without being apprised of the rules 
which govern that language. The child himself abstracts the patterns and 
regularities, and learns to transform them into new and _ sensible 
utterances. The beginning reader is faced with much the same task, that of 
learning to manipulate the rules of written communication, “making 
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sense” out of the language of reading. But in his case, rules and ex- 
planations are provided to help him learn. 


In recent years, a number of studies have shed light on the processes in- 
volved in the acquisition of language and in view of the similarities 
referred to above, similar studies on the acquisition of reading appeared 
promising. A clearer understanding of the processes involved in learning to 
read might reveal to what extent the beginning reader—like the child ac- 
quiring language—is generating his own rules. If parallels would be found 
to exist between the two processes, such information could have a great 
deal of bearing on the type and number of rules provided in reading in- 
struction and the timing at which they should be introduced. 

The study here described! was undertaken in the hope that naturalistic 
observations in the classroom might provide the same type of data for 
analysis as that collected in the homes of infants learning to speak, in 
order to gain an insight into the thought- and learning-processes of the 
beginning reader. It was proposed as a small-scale replication of the study 
undertaken by Roger Brown and Ursula Bellugi (1964) on the child’s ac- 
quisition of syntax, and has served as a pilot model for more extensive 
observations now under way with the use of VTR equipment which are cor- 
roborating and expanding some of the findings reported here. 

In their study on the acquisition of syntax, Brown and Bellugi used tape 
recordings and direct observations of the verbal interactions between the 
subjects they studied and the subjects’ mothers. The material thus obtained 
was then transcribed and analyzed to determine what patterns or processes 
could be inferred. Three processes were isolated: Imitation and Reduction, 
Imitation with Expansion, and Induction of the Latent Structures. 
Analysis of the latter process in particular stressed that inner processes of 
structuring more than imitation of adult patterns accounted for the acquisi- 
tion of the more complex syntactic structures. It is described as “the very 
intricate simultaneous differentiation and integration that...is more 
reminiscent of the biological development of an embryo than it is of the ac- 
quisition of a condition reflex (Brown & Bellugi, 1964, p. 151.” 

The proposal to study the acquisition of reading in the same manner, 
the use of tape recordings of the interactions between the subjects and the 
teacher, proved impractical. The general classroom noise level interfered 
with the taping and it became necessary to limit this initial study to 
general observations and shorthand notes about the interactions of 
significance. Rather than limiting the observations to two to four subjects 
after initial visits to the classroom, all the children were observed, their in- 
teractions with each other being included as well. 


The Classroom 

The study was undertaken in the first-grade section of Fairburn School 
in Victoria, B.C., which was composed of twenty first-graders (12 boys, 8 
girls) and, during the afternoon, eight kindergarten children (2 boys, 6 
girls). The children were of the appropriate age (5 and 6 years old respec- 
tively) and came principally from middle-class homes. The atmosphere in 
the classroom was friendly and the children seemed eager to respond to 


1 The study was undertaken under the guidance of Dr. Norma I. Mickelson and Dr. Peter O. Evanechko of the 
Faculty of Education, University of Victoria. 
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questions. They were accustomed to outside visitors and did not appear to 
be worried about or overly interested in the presence of an observer. 


The programme of instruction was one of integrated language arts com- 
bining phonics, sight-word instruction, reading in several texts, and 
writing. 


Data Collection 

Observations in the classroom began on February lst, 1974, and extend- 
ed to March 20th. Generally, two visits per week were made during that 
period; however, on several occasions other activities (French lessons, 
special events, field trips, teacher conferences, etc.) prevented observations 
of activities connected with the acquisition of reading. Ten sessions of 
about one-and-a-half hours each provided the material discussed here. 
Three of the sessions were devoted to work with kindergarten children. As 
noted above, a written record was kept of interactions between the teacher 
and pupils. This included blackboard work, oral interactions during 
reading sessions and exercises in connection with worksheets. These obser- 
vations were augmented by notations made during oral readings in class 
and tape recordings of oral readings by three children selected by the 
teacher and designated as top, middle, and poorest readers among the first- 
graders. Analysis of the oral readings, both those of the three pupils during 
special sessions and of groups of children during regular class work, was 
done on the pattern of the Goodman Miscue Analysis? (Goodman, 1969). 


Observed Behaviour Patterns 

Analysis of the data collected—records of oral interactions and 
notations on general reading behaviour—revealed a number of recurring 
patterns which are listed below with selected examples or explanatory com- 
ments. 


1. The same wrong answer, or one very similar to it, is frequently given 
several times in succession by a number of children or even the same 
child. (The answer looked for by the teacher is usually readily inferred 
by an adult observer, but apparently not by the children.) The behaviour 
described in 2 below is a case in point. 


2. The child’s perceived meaning and his customary names for concrete 
referents appear to guide his response even after the teacher has rejected 
an answer several times. The task at hand—say, finding rhyming words 
or beginning sounds on an exercise sheet—does not intrude itself on the 
recognition of pictures as “glove” or “beetle” when “mitten” and “bug” 
are the appropriate responses for that particular exercise. 


3. The intended purpose of an exercise—say, learning about letters and 
sounds—does not necessarily guide the child in working out the answers. 
On a sheet showing pictures of rhyming words the picture of a cat 
appeared in four locations. Since “cat” was used to rhyme with “hat” in 
the first row, a child stated that that meant “cat” was ruled out as a 


a In Goodman’s view, differences between the expected response and observed response during oral reading yield 
important insights into the mental processes of the reader. They offer glimpses of reading “from the inside 
out.” Instead of classifying such differences between the text and the oral rendition of the child as “errors” 
they are termed “miscues” and used as an analytic tool—with the aid of a taxonomy of miscues—to derive an 
understanding of the child’s thought processes and degree of comprehension of the material read. 
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rhyming word for the rest of the paper. (““Cat” was, in fact, used only once 
as a rhyming word in the work sheet.) 

4. Statements by other children that “this is the right answer” or 
demonstrations that “this is the way to do it” appear to be more readily 
accepted and copied than explanations of an adult—teacher or observer. 
Jimmy: How do you spell cauze? 

Adult: Do you mean because? 

Jimmy: No, CAUZE! (enunciating emphatically) 
Other child: Yeah, it’s “because,” Jimmy. 
Jimmy: Oh. O.K., how do you spell because? 


5. Explanations provided by the teacher about such concepts as words and 
sentences frequently fail to elicit a response or sign of recognition. 
Children appear to deal with language in patterns and semantic units. 
Classification of the language into discrete grammatical units at the 
word level has not yet been internalized. 


When asked by the teacher to give their favorite word, two of the 
kindergarten children responded with “happy face” and “swimming 
lesson.” Their responses to the teacher’s explanation that those were two 
words were respectively, “Then I don’t know.” and a repetition of ‘“‘swim- 
ming lesson.” A first-grader faced with a picture and the word “catch” 
read it as “Are you ready?” in response to the teacher’s request to “read 
the word.” 

6. “Sounding out” a word does not yet appear to proceed in the manner 
conceived by the proficient reader. The children frequently appear 
puzzled about the connection between “the sound” the teacher is 
demonstrating or talking about and the word they are asked to read. 
They will cup their lips to imitate the teacher and even produce “the 
sound,” nod “yes” to the question “do you hear the sound?” yet fail to 
make the transfer from “the sound” to the word. 

7. Errors (miscues) during oral reading sessions frequently involve conver- 
sion of the text into a language pattern more meaningful in terms of the 
child’s oral language. “Mother” becomes “Mom,” “Little Duck” is read 
as “baby duck,” and “No, I have not seen her.” is shortened to “No, I 
haven’t.”’ 

8. Wrong intonations during oral readings often indicate that the child 
draws on his knowledge of familiar language patterns or word order to 
derive meaning from the text. “Father will be back 
tonight. The children . . .” (In the text, the sentence appeared in the same 
manner—with “tonight” beginning the next line) becomes “Father will be 
back. Tonight, the children . . .” The sentence “Then you push a little.” 
created difficulty for a first-grader. He stopped after “push a...” despite 
the fact that “little” is a very familiar word to him. When he was coaxed 
into reading the sentence his intonation indicated that to him the 
sentence was not complete. “Little” apparently required a complement. 


Discussion 


The short duration of the study and the necessity to observe an entire 
class with little more than the aid of a pencil and paper made it impossible 
to draw definitive conclusions. However, even these limited observations 
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confirmed that there are indeed parallels between the processes of language 
acquisition and learning to read. Brown and Bellugi (1964) found that some 
of the ungrammatical utterances produced by the infants they observed 
yielded particularly interesting data for analysis since the “inductive 
operations of the child’s mind are externalized in such a creation.” Similar- 
ly, reading errors and the children’s overall reactions to instruction in the 
classroom at times externalized their thinking. It revealed that from a very 
early stage, beginning readers, like infants learning to speak, draw upon 
the totality of their environment and experience to “make sense” of 
language: in the classroom, children look to the teacher and to other 
children to confirm the correctness of their efforts with written language; 
they examine pictures in the text, and, above all, they draw on their 
knowledge of their own patterns of oral language. 


Where for the infant, contentives (nouns, verbs, and adjectives) 
dominate early speech, and language patterns (word order, noun phrases, 
etc.) appear to guide the further development of language, so the beginning 
reader seems to rely on concrete referents and his own language patterns to 
deal with written language (see examples under 2, 5, 7, & 8 in the foregoing 
section.) 


Oral practice rather than reliance on explanations or abstract concepts 
appears to guide the learners in most cases. The infant practises speech on 
the basis of the oral language he hears around him. He receives feedback 
on his efforts and gradually approximates the adult models’ speech more 
closely. He himself abstracts the rules, tests them orally, (Child: Daddy 
goed out. Mother: That’s right, Daddy went out.) and eventually gains 
proficiency in their use; yet the rules themselves are never explicitly stated. 
In class, beginning readers repeat the teacher’s examples, receive feedback 
on their own performance and that of other children in the class. Their 
ability to perform correctly improves gradually even though they cannot 
accurately verbalize the explanation the teacher has repeated many times. 
During exercises involving word endings, most children performed correct- 
ly but were unable to state reasons for their correct responses. Examples 
collected several weeks apart revealed that proficiency in the use of 
apostrophe s to indicate possession had improved, yet the children con- 
tinued to use a tautology to explain their choice: ‘There is an apostrophe s 
on the end because it’s Ann’s doll.” None repeated the teacher’s explana- 
tion, “The doll belongs to Ann.” 


During phonics lessons, children perform correctly in a high proportion 
of cases but display a certain rigidity of response. Often, the more 
proficient readers will provide the initial examples and others follow suit. 
However, at times, responses quite unlike those desired are given and the 
teacher’s question, “Do you hear the sound?” brings out the fact that the 
connection between “the sound” and the word is not perceived by a child 
who can nevertheless read. 


Since the child is unclear about such concepts as sounds, words, 
sentences, and context, it becomes apparent that he largely abstracts and 
integrates the rules of reading on the basis of his own cue system aided by 
the oral practice in class. Much like the child learning to speak, the begin- 
ning reader inductively arrives at latent structures in the language (in this 
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instance written language). In this process, the explanations offered by the 
teacher may take a role akin to that of the mother’s expansion of the 
child’s utterances during the “imitation-with-expansion” phase of the 
process of language acquisition. As the child is practicing his new skills in 
class, the teacher acts as “communication check” to confirm, expand on, or 
correct his efforts. 


On the basis of research now under way, further analogies between the 
processes of language acquisition and reading acquisition are beginning to 
emerge. In addition to Brown and Bellugi’s study, some facets of 
Lenneberg’s (1969) biological theory of the development of language should 
prove useful in formulating a more rigorous theoretical basis for the 
analysis of data collected during classroom observations. His concepts of 
gradual development, the actualization of latent structures into realized 
structures, the function of the social environment as a triggering 
mechanism (rather than a causal agent), and the process of assimilation, 
could readily be applied to a model of reading acquisition. 


Conclusion 


Analysis of data collected during observations in a first-grade classroom 
appears to confirm that there is a similarity between the processes of 
learning a language and learning to read, though the input provided for 
learners differs. The beginning reader is guided by explanations regarding 
phoneme-grapheme correspondences and the rules of syntax and grammar. 
The infant learning to speak, acquires proficiency without the benefit of ex- 
planations or stated rules. Both have the opportunity to practice orally and 
both receive feedback on their efforts. The finding that despite the 
differences in the learning environments, beginning readers nevertheless 
appear to use strategies similar to those of the beginning oral language 
user, raises the question to what extent the child in the classroom needs 
and uses the rules presented to him during the initial efforts to penetrate 
written language. 

If reading is defined as the process of deriving meaning from the 
printed word, then an untimely introduction of rules and abstract ex- 
planations may actually retard the process of learning to read. While the 
child is searching for meaning, we, the teachers, are fixating on “sounds”, 
letters, and words. As Frank Smith (1974) put it, “If we tried to teach 
children to speak the way we teach them to read, they might never learn.” 
Assuming the necessity to “know the rules” before being able to perform, 
seems to be putting the cart before the horse. The external input presented 
by the teacher serves as a model and provides that all-important feedback 
on the child’s performance; however, it would appear that it is not that the 
child learns to read by sounding out words, but rather that he learns to 
sound out words once he has learned to read. He knows the night answers 
before he knows why he is right. He learns the language of reading before 
he learns the rules. 
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Educational Research: Concepts and Models 


The author of this essay notes and accepts that educational practice has not 
benefited sufficiently from research. He argues that educational research 
conceived as operational research has a refining and reformulating rather 
than a discovery function. A conceptual model designed to present research 
as a _ systematically formulated integration of theoretical—empirical— 
practitioner components is developed and explained. Use is made of an error 
eliminating procedure for the progressive development of educational ideas 
and theories. Implicit in the argument is the thesis that educational (and 
teaching) innovations do not arise from ideas that are inductively generated 
by research'or practice—the function of these two activities is to structure 
and refine ideas prior to and during implementation. The ideas are the result 
of informed guesses or conjectures. Implicit too is a plea that there be ade- 
quate attempts to refine the ideas before large scale implementation is un- 
dertaken. The essay concludes with a brief statement about an appropriate 
form of organization for research units. (Dr. Eastwood is Professor in the 
Faculty of Education, Simon Fraser University, Burnaby.). 


There is widespread belief, and probably ample supporting evidence, 
that educational practices and developments have not benefited signi- 
ficantly from the input of resources that, particularly over the past ten 
or fifteen years, have been assigned to educational research. Some argue 
that the resources committed both in terms of needs and in terms of com- 
parison with other fields although large are inadequate. Others take the 
view that the problems are not resolvable through research and that the 
resources could be better employed in other ways. Some take consolation 
from the belief that educational research (in common with social science 
research generally) is in its infancy and that it is unreasonable to expect 
positive results at this stage. There are others who would simply argue that 
the research has been inadequately conceived, designed and executed. It is 
the case that a large proportion of the experimental designs used have been 
borrowed from other fields and used with little or no modification. 
Classical examples are to be found in the use of complex statistical designs 
developed for agricultural research (e.g. randomized block designs). All of 
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these reactions may have some validity but debating their causal 
relationship to the present state is a pointless activity and not pertinent to 
the purpose here. 

Until quite recently educational philosophers have largely ignored 
educational research as a field of philosophical activity. In view of the very 
rapid and very significant development of the philosophy of science (with 
its several facets) during recent decades, it does seem remiss that educators 
and particularly educational philosophers have not turned their attention 
to educational research and its conceptual and methodological problems. 
Some work has been done recently. The publication of Philosophical 
Redirection of Education Research (1972) contributed very little. It has been 
reviewed elsewhere (Educational Theory, 1973) and need not be the subject 
of further comment here. Philosophy of Educational Research (Broudy, En- 
nis, & Krimerman, 1973) is a significant contribution and, additionally, a 
firm indication that philosophers have begun to examine the problems. The 
essays in Chapter 2 of that volume present points of view regarding 
“whether we should think of educational research as laying the foundation 
of a science in its own right, or should it be considered a search for ways of 
applying the findings of psychology, sociology, anthropology and other 
behavioural sciences?” (Broudy et al., 1973, p. 65). The main thrust of the 
chapter is therefore directed to the distinction between educational research 
as basic research and as applied or operational research. The consensus of 
these essays tends to be on the latter. 


Additionally and more importantly there seems to be agreement that 
educational progress is dependent more upon what teachers do and how 
they do it than on any other factor. This has, as one contributor says, im- 
plications for the “theoretical level at which prospective teachers are train- 
ed” (Kerlinger, 1973, pp. 102-107). 


In this article, it is argued that educational research is (a) primarily con- 
cerned with operational research, (b) a critical refining and reformulating 
rather than a discovering activity, and (c) a systematically organized joint 
philosopher-researcher-practitioner enterprise. 


That we act or behave in any context in a manner consistent with the 
way in which we conceptualize that context has been well established. 
From this it follows that giving direction to an enterprise or providing 
redirection is not a matter of formulating and establishing rules but of 
creating a conceptual framework—a conceptual system that causes those 
within it to act appropriately. That is what this paper attempts to do; the 
reader must estimate the degree of success achieved. 


Discoveries, innovations, developments or knowledge growth generally 
are seldom the specific result of research. We do not “do” research, discover 
something and then use or apply it. The belief that research or theory can 
be applied in practice or used to guide practice according to a linear model 
can be called the educators’ fallacy. Neither the generation of new ideas 
nor the formulation of tentative solutions to problems is, in any field of in- 
quiry, an inductive process. Nor do they occur as a result of deductive 
reasoning. They are not the result of logical processes in the usual sense of 
the term. They are for the most part what, in K. R. Popper’s terms, can be 
called conjectures. They occur as alternatives to existing procedures with 
which there is either general dissatisfaction, or for which experience has 
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shown or tends to suggest they may be more appropriate. Generally they 
are imaginative conjectures which are formulated by individuals who are 
knowledgeable in the field and who have a “hunch” that some other way 
might be preferable and more effective. They tend to be conjectures in a 
weaker sense than their counterparts in scientific fields but there seems to 
be sufficient similarity for them to be called conjectures; e.g. the discovery 
method idea, the team-teaching idea and a host of others past and present. 
In advancing these, their advocates simply conjecture that they are or are 
likely to be more effective than those they displace. It is stressed here that 
they are conjectures and that they are not theories. At the same time it 
must be noted that theories begin as conjectures and these innovative 
educational ideas may be the seeds from which theories grow. 


The second assumption or premise concerns the relationship between 
the knowledge available and the knowledge actually used in educational 
contexts. For example, in spite of the reservations we hold about its univer- 
sal validity, there is available in psychology a great deal more knowledge 
about how and why people learn and the conditions under which learning 
is likely to be maximum than teachers are able to incorporate in 
educational situations. This is true for a wide range of areas in psychology, 
in sociology, in curriculum studies and others. Utilization of the facts 
known and the processes developed is largely a matter of chance and 
dependent upon the creative ability of individuals—individuals, be it noted, 
who are for the most part neither as carefully selected nor as highly 
qualified as they need to be to effect transfer to practice without aid; in- 
dividuals who are required to work under constant day-to-day pressures in 
a practical endeavour and who are accorded little time for reflection before 
they have to act. 


This is an extremely important factor which points out the need for the 
development of comprehensive factually oriented theories of teaching. 
Educators have too long laboured under the misapprehension that it is the 
function of theory to guide practice. By so doing they have deprived the 
teacher of the benefits from theory’s role in accounting for the known facts 
and maximizing the likelihood of their being coherently assembled and 
systematically used. We do have available a great deal of information 
regarding the function of practice, of reinforcement, of motivating techni- 
ques, of curiosity. We also know a great deal about sociological factors that 
influence cognitive development and we have available information regar- 
ding ways of organizing and presenting subject matter content. What we 
do not know or have not made available to teachers are systematic ways of 
putting all these “knowings” and “understandings” together in a teaching 
situation. 

There are fields in which it is appropriate for the researcher to operate 
independently from the practitioner. In these fields the process or product 
is developed or discovered and then made available to practitioners. But 
when application is to be made to human beings, the situation becomes 
more complex partly because all do not respond in the same way and part- 
ly because appropriate, varied and flexible modes of application have to be 
developed. Developing these is part, perhaps the greater part, of 
educational research. Discovery and utilization (research and practice) are 
two aspects of a single endeavour. 
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No one would wish to suggest or be accused of suggesting that a 
technological research pattern is an adequate or appropriate model for 
educational research, but there is one aspect that is worthy of considera- 
tion. Human learning and human development are considerably more com- 
plex processes than the development of a new machine. But both are prac- 
tical activities dependent upon the application and utilization of basic 
research and both necessitate research in ways of applying. Consider the 
painstaking care with which a machine (e.g. a new and innovative design) 
is developed from the point of conception of the idea through careful 
analysis of the idea, through scale models of parts and of the whole, 
through prototype after prototype until the final product is produced. Then 
consider the extensive series of tests and modifications that both precedes 
and accompanies introduction to service. Then acknowledge that in spite of 
it all, faults and weaknesses appear—sometimes very serious ones. Con- 
trast this long expensive process with the simplistic assumption that an 
educational innovation can be conceived and introduced (often on a very 
large scale) without the safeguards of carefully controlled trials of a series 
of prototypes. And yet we all know and admit freely that the processes of 
education are much more complex than those of technology. Out of this 
arises the theory that educational research is, or ought to be, an integrated 
activity involving the continuous interplay of the conceptual, empirical 
and practical dimensions. That, of course, means not only the integrated ef- 
forts of philosophers, social scientists, educational researchers and prac- 
titioners but the blurring of the distinctions and divisions between and 
among them. 


Figure 1 is an attempt to represent diagramatically a research and 
educational development model which is designed to conceptualize 
educational research, educational philosophy and educational practice as 
complementary processes. At the same time it is designed to facilitate a 
conception of educational development as having inseparable philosophical 
and empirical aspects—as being conceptual and empirical without separa- 
tion and division of the two. No doubt it could have been formulated in 
terms of the disciplines and personnel to be used. It has been structured 
here in terms of the kinds of activities involved, but whether or not the 
right selection has been made is uncertain. 


FIGURE 1. SPIRALISTIC CONCEPTION OF RESEARCH 
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The elements of Figure 1. need considerable and careful description and 
explanation. First, the symbols will be identified and given very brief 
descriptions. 


Gui) Gusitics C, = Sequence or set of conjectures which may or may 
not be cumulative 
Systematic theoretical formulations derived from C 
Triable or testable hypotheses exemplifying some 
aspects of or derivative from S 
Paploesin T, = Testing situations—empirically based but more 
often experiential trials than experimental tests. 

At this point the model and the elements therein appear as a simplistic 
model, for the sake of a model, of a naive conception of scientific method. 
That it is not must be shown, and to begin, this will be done by considering 
the diagramatic representation as a whole—or at least one cycle of it. 
Successive cycles are included only to show that this is not a final solution 
context. People and societies change and solutions satisfactory today are 
not likely to remain satisfactory tomorrow. Some of its characteristics have 
occurred accidentally and spontaneously (as ideas or conjectures generally 
do) and by so doing have provided an analogy that seems to aptly il- 
lustrate the concept and to enable us to see it as an organic whole. 


Conjecture C, is an idea—a complex of many undefined and undifferen- 
tiated elements. It is external to but on a trajectory that leads into the loop 
containing S,, H; and T,, which are interrelated and interconnected. The 
ideas or complex of ideas embodied in C are diffuse, undifferentiated and 
only vaguely specified. Any one or any group may become the germinal 
constituent that set in motion the S-H-T process. The analogy that is 
suggested is that of biological fertilization and growth. It is a good analogy 
because it implies a concept of S-H-T as an organic developing whole and 
not as a series of stages. Using such an analogy leads to conceptualization 
of C as semenal and containing a large number of elements only one of 
which may initiate the research and development process. Past obser- 
vations of the exemplifications in practice of conjectures lead to the conclu- 
sion that we have not had a great deal more control over which element in 
C initiated development than we have over which sperm initiates cellular 
growth. For example there does seem to be an almost inifinte variety of ex- 
emplifications of “discovery method” learning, all supposedly derived from 
the same idea or principle. What is done or created in the name of that prin- 
ciple depends upon the conception of it in the mind of the developer. 

At this point the analogy breaks down because while it is not likely that 
under natural conditions any control over which sperm initiates develop- 
ment can be achieved this is not the case with the semenal idea C. If 
educational research is to be validly exemplified in practice by making an 
impact on practice then the first stage is that of conceptual analysis and 
re-synthesis of the conjecture that initiates it. This process is fundamental- 
ly philosophical but dependent upon the matrix of empirical concepts and 
empirical data. This is the process that determines theoretically what will 
count as an exemplification or application, and what will not count. It is 
important to note that the specification of those forms that do not count as 
exemplifications is the most important aspect and the one that has been 
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most neglected. This point must be stressed. The identification of forms of 
activity that are not consistent with the idea is of major importance 
because (a) it provides a safeguard against subjectivism, (b) it provides a 
context for critical argument, and (c) it leads ultimately to error elimina- 
tion. Educational ideas (innovations) that fail do so because they are 
generally so broadly and vaguely formulated that they do not preclude the 
occurrence of invalid exemplifications. 


The research cycle proper—the S-H-T cycle within the loop—is 
represented in the figure in such a way as to indicate an inter- 
connectedness rather than a sequential order leading from S through H to 
T and thence into a new cycle. The refined versions of C that are the 
products of the process of conceptual analysis, clarification and synthesis 
may lead, as the diverging arrows suggest, to any point in the S-H-T cell. 
Arrow (a) refers to the simple state wherein a careful (though perhaps very 
demanding) analysis of C leads to the delineation of a set of elements 
which are systematically structured and ordered to constitute S,, or more 
likely a set Si, Sy. ...Sin. It is not likely that in a field as complex as 
this that one and only one S will occur. When this is the case and an S, set 
can be specified then the process of deriving H, or an Hi:, Hi2... Hy, set 
can be realized. It is a matter of deductive logic but not in the sense of it 
necessarily being the case that a single H; is deducible from a particular 
Si. Nor is it the case that H,,, Hi, ...Hin are empirically testable in the 
strict sense of an experimental test. There may be H that are not empirical- 
ly testable at all and it may be that such H have to be ignored. However 
the more likely outcomes are H that are testable either experimentally or 
experientially, or both. This is why in the description of the diagram of the 
model, T was designated as “testing situations’, not testable hypotheses. 


To some degree, though undoubtedly not to a sufficient degree, the C, S 
and T aspects of the model are already in evidence. They are not sufficient- 
ly purposefully established and organized particularly in the tremendously 
important educational innovative development area, but they are there. We 
do to some degree conjecture, systematize and hypothesize. It is the testing 
situation aspect that most needs consideration and it must be separated 
into at least two phases or stages. This is important if the field of 
educational practice is, on the one hand, to benefit from research and on 
the other, to provide the context for refinement of the conclusions from 
basic research, i.e. become an integral part of the research process. 
Throughout the above, basic research, including research in fields such as 
psychology and the social sciences, has been assumed—it is part of the con- 
text out of which conjectures arise. 


Experiential Triability 


Two forms or categories of testing situations are necessary and normal- 
ly, but perhaps not always, they run sequentially. Whether the initial con- 
jecture C and the subsequent systematization S leading to some 
hypothetical proposition H is in the context of a specific research topic or 
in the broader context of a methodological procedure there is need for in- 
itial trial in an idealized situation—or one as ideal as possible. It may be 
and usually is the case that strictly controlled experimental tests cannot be 
carried out in educational research. There are too many variables that 
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can’t be controlled and too many relations between them that probably 
can’t be identified. But it does not follow that rigorous testing of a well for- 
mulated idea cannot be undertaken under conditions as idealized as prac- 
tical situations will allow. A new teaching method or an educational policy 
like a new type of machine must be useable and effective under ordinary 
service conditions—by ordinary teachers in ordinary teaching environ- 
ments. But those teachers in those environments can no more carry 
out the initial trials than can an ordinary airline pilot discharge the 
specialized duties of the test pilot. Educators and educational researchers 
have failed to see this and as a result have attempted to move from conjec- 
ture to practice without the aid of the intervening stages. Providing those 
stages necessarily implies conceptualizing the research and development 
process as a complex whole and making positive provision for the 
necessary stages. The moves from C through S, to H; are largely but 
perhaps not wholly logico-philosophical, but T, are predominately em- 
pirical though admittedly not experimental in the strict sense. 


The T phase operates at two levels T! and T?. The first, T!, and ideally 
speaking it is temporarily foremost, is the ‘as near as possible” ideal situa- 
tion in which the hypothesized process or procedure is tried out under con- 
ditions as carefully controlled as possible. These are not likely to be truly 
laboratory conditions but they are carefully designed, staffed and organiz- 
ed environments that maximize to a very high degree the probability of the 
process or procedure being tested being consistent with the S from which 
the T has been derived. They may be either specially selected or specially 
designed environments (classrooms, schools, workrooms etc.) into which 
specially selected personnel are directed. They are designed to produce 
situations that coincide closely with the requirements of the H that is 
under consideration and hence to maximize the probability of confirmation. 
But if designed or allowed to do only that they will contribute little. The 
whole purpose of the exercise is to refine H, and hence S and C, and that 
purpose will not be attained if H is made or shown to work. Some have 
argued that in educational research it is not possible to formulate a 
falsifiable hypothesis. This is not the case. The history of educational prac- 
tice is a chronology of innovations and renovations introduced with 
enthusiasm and confidence, maintained for periods of varying lengths and 
eventually either deliberately rejected or discontinued because they have 
fallen into disfavour. That is falsification but falsification after full scale 
utilization which is akin to the withdrawal from service of the inadequately 
tested airliner after a series of fatal accidents. (Generally the airliner is 
returned to service after modification—the educational counterpart tends 
not to be modified but to be replaced by another equally untested area or 
innovation.) Unfortunately the fatal accidents of educational innovations 
are neither as easily detected nor taken as seriously as are airline ac- 
cidents. 


If as a result of T! (a single test or trial in a near ideal situation) T is 
accepted there is need for caution. The tendency for educators to rush the 
move from conception (conjecture) of an idea to implementation is 
widespread. The proposal to introduce an ideal situation trial between the 
two will achieve little unless at least two concomitant conditions prevail. 
First T? cannot in educational research be a crucial test. Extensive replica- 
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tion is essential and the fact that identical replications are not possible is 
an advantage, not a disadvantage. Only to the degree that T can be sub- 
jected to a range of different, but equally ideal trial situations as to design 
etc., will the weaknesses be revealed and the H refined and modified. There 
has been neither test nor trial unless H has been modified in some way. 
Second, T? which is the beginning of practical utilization cannot be condoned 
until substantial progress at the T! stage through a series of replications 
has been made. We need to think in terms of a series T!, T}..... De and 
advance to T? only when n is deemed to be great enough to justify 
generalization of T?. This necessitates restraining the enthusiasm of in- 
novators and that is not likely to be readily accepted by most practitioner 
theorists. 

Perhaps the most important (certainly the most neglected phase) of T 
and of the model as a whole is the non-ideal situation phase which, for 
simplicity, is designated as T?. Any technique, method, appliance, or 
machine has value proportionate to its validity or usefulness under normal 
operating conditions. The airliner that can only be operated effectively and 
economically by specialized personnel not available under normal service 
conditions is of little value. The educational innovation that can only be 
made to work effectively with highly specialized personnel under ideal con- 
ditions is of little value. Again we should note that the history of 
educational method from the critical questioning techniques of Socrates to 
the freedom of A.S. Neill is a source of examples of innovations introduced 
because they were highly successful in the contexts created by their 
developers. The same history reveals that in the hands of others they 
proved much less valid. About this at least two things must be said. 

First there is a sense in which it probably is the case that there is a sub- 
jective personality related dimension to the teaching and the educating act. 
It follows that if this dimension is such that its retention is essential to the 
success of the act then that act cannot be performed by others unless that 
dimension can be developed or translated. Therefore one of the main tasks 
of both T! and T? is to determine (a) if such dimensions exists, and (b) if 
they can be developed by or in others. If (a) is established and (b) is not 
achieved then the innovation must be rejected as being inappropriate for 
general use. What might of course be done would be to identify the traits 
necessary and the personnel who exemplify them and confine its use to 
such personnel. One might note parenthetically that techniques such as 
team teaching are not effective with all teachers. 


Second, there is a large number (probably the majority) of cases where 
there are no necessary unique subjective personality traits, but it does not 
follow that no modification of post T! versions of H, are required. The 
determination of the form and extent of these modifications is partly the 
concern of T! but more the responsibility of T?. 


The research phase T? is conceived as a form of action research— 
research carried on by practitioners in their day to day practice—and at 
least some educators today are advocating encouragement of this type. For 
reasons which, directly or indirectly, have been referred to in the foregoing, 
there is a case to be made. Certainly a very strong case can be made for 
research in the classroom by those responsible for the classroom as a 
means of disseminating research findings to the classroom. There are com- 
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plex problems as well as other advantages that are worthy of considera- 
tion. The problems fall into two general categories: (i) the lack of adequate 
facilities and skills by classroom personnel, and (ii) the related problems of 
conceptual orientation of these personnel. The solution to (i) involves con- 
siderable training and selection. The solution to (ii) is even more complex. 
In any practice—medicine, law, engineering, teaching, etc.—it is not 
realistic to expect the practitioner to be conceptually oriented toward 
research to the degree necessary for sustained independent operation. 


The aspect of educational research that is of concern here is that which 
has a direct bearing on educational development in the context of teaching 
and learning styles and strategies. It differs significantly from any form of 
research the end product of which is cognitive in the “knowing that” sense. 
Basic social and educational research are concerned with getting to know 
the characteristics of human learning and human development. Our con- 
cern is getting to know how to most effectively incorporate and use basic 
knowledge but it does not follow that basic knowledge will not accrue. 

The remarks in the foregoing description of the model were identified 
with arrow (a) in the diagram. They have therefore followed sequentially 
through S, H and T"/T*? in a logical order which is too much akin to a 
simplistic interpretation of that nebulous thing called scientific method. 
Arrows (b) and (c) are incorporated to indicate awareness that this order 
may not be valid or viable. One can readily conceive a host of situations 
wherein hypothetical H, or Ti moves may be necessary before any 
progress with respect to systematic organization of the allowable elements 
of a conjecture can be made. 


The dual direction interconnecting arrows among S, H and T are 
designed to indicate the intrinsic relatedness of these aspects. One might 
think of the whole unit as tri-cellular with each cell developing in part in- 
dependently but not without relatedness to the others. The biological fer- 
tilization analogy may not be inappropriate particularly if one considers 
the separate cases of S, H and T being either separately energized or the 
results of a single energization and subsequent splitting. 


Conjecture and Refinement 

The Popperian principle of conjecture and progressive refinement of the 
initial idea is inherent not only in the C phase but in the whole model. A 
slightly more detailed consideration of that principle is necessary but first 
of all one point must be made. Karl Popper, operating in the context of 
critical epistemology specific to scientific discovery and set upon the task 
of eliminating subjectivism, can meaningfully speak of refutation. His is a 
context in which hypotheses, in principle at least, can be formulated with 
sufficient precision (riskiness) and measurements and experiments carried 
out with sufficient accuracy and control respectively to make refutation a 
feasible thesis. But even so, such refutations are seldom achieved and it is 
noteworthy that Popper, in later formulations of the principle (1972a, p. 
121), refers to error elimination rather than to refutation. 

Popper’s clearest formulation of the principle is expressed in the formula 

P, > TS —~ EE — P2 

where P; is the initial problem, TS, tentative solutions, EE, resultant error 
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there exists a real function and a real place. The second arises out of the 
first. The positive assignment of a function necessarily implies availability 
of personnel qualified to perform. At this time due partly to the inadequacy 
of practitioner preparation programs and partly to their subsequent non- 
involvement in, and isolation from research, few practitioners are qualified. 
Those that have shown interest and become competent have “graduated”’ 
from the practitioner role. From this it follows that the organization of 
research and the design of its venue must provide means for extension of 
practitioner competency in a way that does not lead to the cessation of 
their performance as practitioners. 

This can be achieved by applying the cyclical concept of the theoretical 
model to the staffing pattern of research centres. Research centres can be 
conceived as the nucleus as to both function and personnel. This means 
that they will house permanently only the facilities that are specialized 
and require a permanent location (computers, libraries, etc.) and those per- 
sonnel who are. specialized (programmers, statisticians, theorists, 
technicians) and who contribute to the centre’s activities in a wide range of 
projects. 

The key to facilitating the capacity of research to influence practice signi- 
ficantly is the T? stage. Its integration into the research program can be 
achieved by organizing continuity of research activity and teaching practice. 
This can be done, the writer submits, by seconding selected teachers to work 
as researchers in research centres during the T! phase of a project. Upon 
completion of an appropriate period of secondment determined by the 
progress of the project or by the competency of the seconded teacher-re- 
searcher, they would progress to functioning in the project at the T? stage. 
This procedure opens the way not only to the development of test by trial 
in ordinary classroom situations but also to the development through in- 
service training of competent teacher-researchers. 


The effectiveness of short term secondment of teachers to engage in 
teacher education program on a basis operationally equivalent to perma- 
nent faculty has been well established at Simon Fraser University. The ad- 
ministrative pattern developed is readily applicable to research activities 
and the benefits to be derived by teachers and by research may be very 
great. At the very least the scheme will locate in schools and classrooms a 
nucleus of research oriented teachers. As such it might be viewed as a 
valuable form of inservice education. 


One final note must be made. Research activity is not facilitated by 
static organization or conceptualization. It may well be the case that the 
most productive research unit is one in which not only practitioner but also 
the more narrowly technical personnel are seconded for short terms and 
caused to flow into and out of other areas of activity. 
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Hessen, West Germany 


This paper summarizes some of my findings on the organization and ad- 
ministration of public education in Hessen, West Germany. The data, 
collected during a four-month period, resulted from visits to schools, inter- 
views and examination of documents of various kinds. 

The positive characteristics of public education in Hessen are readily ap- 
parent to the visitor. Among others they are the strong academic basis, the 
early writing and reading programs, the emphasis on excellence, the 
pragmatic vocational programs, and the development of responsibility 
among students. The focus of this investigation is only peripherally on these 
characteristics; it is mainly on the organization and administration of public 
schools, and on proposed changes in these areas. 

To achieve these objectives the paper reviews briefly the historical 
background of public education in Germany, then discusses the current 
educational structures in Hessen. This is followed by a more detailed 
analysis of the administrative structures in the West German state. The 
final section of the paper deals with educational reform in Germany, both in 
terms of objectives of the reform and in difficulties encountered in the 
realization of desired changes. (Dr. Friesen is Professor in the Department of 
Educational Administration, The University of Alberta.) 


Historical Perspective 
A brief reference to the historical development of education in West Ger- 
many is essential in order to comprehend more fully the complexity of 
current educational problems in that country. There is a proud tradition, as 
in the case of most European nations, lodged in the Gymnasium, the 
humanistic and scientific curriculum, the exclusiveness of certain schools 
and universities, and the customs and practices related to each of them. 


Control of Schools 


In early days, schools were predominantly church controlled; priests 
and monks were the undisputed decisions makers in educational matters. 
According to Butts (1955, pp. 199-201; 359-364) a long period of controversy, 
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dating back to at least 1598, raged, during which time the state gradually 
assumed more and more control over schools. General formulas were thus 
developed which resulted in more specific laws such as the one in Prussia 
(1794) which stated that schools and universities are institutions of the 
state and that all public schools and educational institutions are under 
state control. But throughout the nineteenth century the state control of 
schools did not fully materialize. Even after the externa had been absorbed 
by the state, it took decades before the interna were removed from church 
control. 


It is no wonder that, when after the first World War, the complete break 
was to be made toward a state controlled democratic school system the 
change could not be effected immediately. Many influences lingered on and 
these became powerful forces when change was perceived to threaten the 
traditional educational system. Many of the organization arrangements 
and school practices in German education can be traced back to the 
revolutionary change in education accomplished in the Humboldt era. In 
many quarters, German educators, politicians, and students are question- 
ing the appropriateness of an educational system from a previous century 
in a time when technology has affected almost every aspect of life. 


Control of Curriculum 

Traditionally, curriculum was a matter for the priests, monks and 
scholars. The classics, religion, languages and mathematics were the un- 
disputed disciplines for the students in the Gymnasium. Later the sciences 
were grudgingly admitted to occupy a small part of the curriculum. 

In spite of changes in technology, social order and ideologies, the 
curriculum of the Gymnasium follows its traditional course. The state may 
control the decision making processes, but it does not or will not interfere 
with the interna of the schools. De facto curriculum decisions are still made 
outside the arena of student, parent, or state activity. Just as in England, the 
teacher in Germany is free to make many curriculum decisions. But in ac- 
tual fact he makes few that are not those handed down to him. Conformity 
lies not in the law but in the historical precedent or tradition. 


Pressures on the Schools 

Following the period of idealism during the early nineteenth century, 
Germany experienced a reaction that slowed the progress of school develop- 
ment. However, the basic structures of the schools were established. The 
pressures of an industrial nation became more noticeable. Vocational 
schools received much attention and these gradually became important 
educational institutions in Germany. 

The German school system, perhaps because it never completely severed 
its church connection, continued to feel the influence of ideologies. This in- 
fluence appears to have increased dramatically of late. Together with this 
development have emerged hopeful signs of a reawakening of the impor- 
tance of education in a democratic nation. 

Critics of German education are voicing concerns that control of schools 
is ambiguous and probably results in inefficiency and uncoordinated plan- 
ning, that administration of schools is bureaucratic and unplanned, that 
curriculum of schools is accepted uncritically, that in content of courses, in- 
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dustry and society are greater determiners of education than the in- 
dividual, that education, emerging as one of the most important concerns 
of the state, is refusing to change its century old orientation to organiza- 
tion, control and development, and that current structures in education re 
tain the elitist tradition and as a result disregard demands for greater 
equality of opportunity. 

An international study (Husen, 1967, p. 114) of twelve countries sought 
to document the relationship between school structure and the degree of 
equality of opportunity in education. An index of the proportion of middle 
class children in schools was developed; the larger the index the greater 
would be the proportion of students from the middle classes during the 
years of schooling. The larger the index the more unfavorable was the 
school organization to the working class children. The index showed that 
for mathematics students the U.S.A. (1.9), Sweden (2.1), Israel, Belgium 
(3.6), Australia (4.7), Japan (6.0), and Finland (6.0) had the lowest values. 
The three with the greatest values were England (16.2), France (17.3), and 
West Germany (45.3). 


Clearly, according to these findings, countries with comprehensive 
schools have attained much greater equality of educational opportunity 
than those with a tiered system, where streaming of students is practised. 
The study also showed that the comprehensive schools were more efficient 
in that they led more students to successful completion of high school, 
without any loss in performance of the top students. Similar results have 
been found in recent IKA studies (Tanner & Tanner, 1974). 


Current Educational Structures in Hessen 
Schools 


The following descriptive summary of the Hessen schools is based on 
personal visits, inspection, interviews and publications by The 
Bildungskommission des Deutschen Bildungsrates (West Germany’s Educa- 
tion Commission) (1970, 1973), Hauke (1970), Roehrs (1969), Rolff (1970), 
Hentig (1970), Brock (1972) and others. 


(a) Vertical Structures. (Figure 1) The basic elementary school in 
Hessen, as in other German states, is the Grundschule. 


Since 1918 all children regardless of background or social class must at- 
tend this school for four years beginning at age 6. This school was design- 
ed to break the educational monopoly of the rich or elite, and lead to a 
democratization of education in Germany, and to greater equality of 
educational opportunity. 

Brock claims (1972, p. 20) that the aims were not achieved for all 
children and that the inequality was merely veiled. The National Socialists 
did not change much in education except to remove the confessional nature 
of the schools. After the second World War no reform set in, except the 
restoration of the confessional or religious program and the deletion of the 
Nazi ideology. The manifest goal of democratization still plays a secondary 
role to the latent goal of selection. 

Following the four years of comprehensive schooling the majority of 
children are streamed into the Hauptschule a five year secondary school. 
The students are mostly those of the working class, who are at this early 
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FIGURE 1. THE SCHOOL STRUCTURES TODAY—HESSEN, WEST GERMANY 
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stage clearly differentiated from the other classes. Many writers and 
educators claim these are the weakest schools in the system attributing 
this weakness to curriculum, teacher qualifications, high student-teacher 
ratio, and the low esteem held for the Hauptschule leaving certificate. 


About ten percent of all students are streamed into the Realschule, a 
school designed to prepare students for middle to higher occupational 
levels. The curriculum is a mixture of practical and theoretical activities 
defended by industry and by Realschule teachers who are afraid of losing 
their somewhat higher status than that of Hauptschule teachers (Brock, p. 
27). The school stands between the Hauptschule and the Gymnasium, and 
thus obtains support for its existence since it helps to enhance the status of 
the Gymnasium. 

About 20 percent of all students enter the Gymnasium (Deutscher 
Bildungsrat, 1970), the elite school in the system, and about 11 percent 
complete the Abitur (Brock, 1972, p. 29). Boys are overrepresented; the 
working class is seriously underrepresented. Entrance is based on the 
recommendation of the Grundschule. The curriculum is strongly oriented 
toward languages, mathematics, and science. The Abitur leads to universi- 
ty or professional training. Evening schools both for the Realschule and 
Gymnasium are provided for students who wish to move toward the Abitur 
on a part time basis. 


The schools of Germany are clearly differentiated, following the 
Grundschule, into three distinct and separate streams. The single 
educational ladder ends after the fourth year of school. 


(b) Early Selection. One very obvious barrier toward democratization of 
the school system is found in the early streaming of children. Some 
parents, even before their children attend school, have their children drilled 
to “Make the test.” During the Grundschule the democratization aims are 
subverted with the overarching fact that a decision is pending which will 
determine to a large degree the life-style of the child. The German mind 
seems to be able to live comfortably with this educationally questionable 
practice. 


(c) Curriculum. Most educational books in Germany that discuss 
curriculum tend to focus primarily on that of the Gymnasium. This 
curriculum is viewed generally as untouchable. Every child must study 
languages, especially Latin and one or more of French and English. In the 
Hauptschule the curriculum is more practical and job oriented, while that 
of the Realschule is both practice and theory oriented. A very recent 
development in the Hessen educational scene is the re-writing of curricular 
guidelines in terms of educational objectives. The Rahmenrichtlinien 
(curriculum guidelines) have generated considerable interest and debate in 
various arenas particularly the political As an example, a six hour 
marathon panel discussion was shown on television on the subject. 


(d) The School Day. The half day school from 8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. for 
the Grundschule and from 8:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. or 1:00 p.m. for upper 
years is still defended and practised widely. This means that children 
always have homework, and recitation occurs in school. There are some 
suggestions to change to a five day week with a full school day which 
might permit new modes of instruction and which would be in harmony 
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with the five day work week now becoming general in Germany. But the 
change seems too threatening to teachers and Schulraete (administrators) 
and even to parents. 


(e) Abitur. From early schooling German education is Abitur dominated. 
Abitur refers to the successful completion of examinations following Gym- 
nasium. It is interesting to note that most German critics of education 
refrain from attacking the institution of Abitur. Hentig (1970, p. 179) comes 
close to it when he advocates several changes in the Abitur. The institution 
is deeply imbedded in German thinking—“Doch!” “Ja, Ja, so ist es doch.” 
“Natuerlich”, “Eben.” For an outsider the Abitur represents symbolically 
the essence of the elitist tradition in German education. 


Higher Education 

Figure 2 summarizes briefly the educational opportunities open to Ger- 
man students beyond the Gymnasium or beyond the Fachoberschule or 
Berufsgymnasium (See Figure 1). Recently Numerus Clausus has been 
added to the Abitur in the selection of university students. In 1973 only 15,864 
West German students out of 52,177 were awarded a place for the course of 
study of their choice (The Times, 1973, p. 9). 


FIGURE 2. HIGHER EDUCATION—HESSEN, WEST GERMANY 


State examinations for teachers 
conducted by Department of 
Education following 4 to 6 years study 


Universities 


Academic disciplines 
and 
Professional education 


Technical or Specialist 
“Colleges” (Fachhochschule) 


Maximum length is five half 
year programs 


Entrance: Abitur Entrance: 19 years of age or over with 
Graduation certificate from 
Numerus Clausus Fachoberschule, or Qualifying 


examination, or one-half year 
preparatory program 


Entrance to the Fachhochschulen is possible for students at least 19 
years of age who possess a Hochschulreife certificate (See Figure 1). They 
can also enter by passing an entrance examination or complete a half year 
preparatory course. 
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Administrative Structures in Education 


With the long history of gradual development of the present school 
system, complicated and varied administrative structures have developed 
concomitantly. The following descriptions, inadequate as they may be, may 
help to provide an understanding of the processes of governance in Ger- 
man education. The sources again are from the references mentioned and 
the interviews held with various officials and researchers. 


FIGURE 3. ORGANIZATION FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN HESSEN, 
WEST GERMANY 


Kultusminister —Ultimate Authority 
(Minister of Education) —Policy 
—Finance 
—Teacher Education 
—Curriculum 
—Change 
Regierungspraesidenten —Personnel 


Line Administrators —Higher Education 


—Management 
—Placement 
—Interpretation 
Schulraete 
One Schulrat 
per 200 teachers —Routine administration 
Schultraeger 
Direktoren 
(Local eneyie 
AMdhorte (Principals) 
Responsible 
for buildings, 
supplies Lehrer 
maintenance (Teachers) 
except for 
Gymnasium 
Schueler 
(Students) 


Figures 3 and 4 provide an oversimplified picture of the administrative 
structures. In Parsons terms the Kultusministerium (Minister of Education) 
would represent the institutional or political level. The next three positions 
would be the management or administrative level, while the last three 
positions would be the operative level. 

A number of additional institutions or organizations are influential 
and/or operative in education affecting the work that is done at the 
operative level, the routine of the management level, and the policy at the 
political level. Five of these must be elaborated upon briefly to make the 
presentation of school administration more representative of the actual 
processes as they occur. 
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FIGURE 4. SUMMARY OF INFLUENCE ON SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION IN HESSEN 


West Germany— 
no constitutional rights in education yet “de facto” influence is felt through re- 
commendations, participation, financing of higher education, and control of 
vocational education. 
In addition, four super regional educational bodies exist. They are limited to 
recommendations. 
1. Standing Committee of Ministers of Education for planning, coordination 

and exchange of ideas. 

2. Commission on Educational Planning. 
3. The West German Education Commission—conceptualize. 
4. “Bundesministerium” for Educational Science—research. 


Parent Councils 
—Input possible at all levels 
—No authority for decisions 


Teachers Councils 
—Have authority for decisions at school level 
—Not used frequently 


Student Councils 
—Input possible at school level 
—No authority for decisions 


The Federal Republic. The federal government of West Germany has no 
constitutional rights in education; the rights are vested in the state (Land). 
Yet “defacto” influence occurs in several ways. First, it derives from the 
overall policies pursued by the West German government and by the rights 
guaranteed by it. Among these latter are the guarantees that everyone has 
the right for his free personal development (Bildungsrat, 1970, p. 25), and 
the right of a free choice of occupation. Second, it exerts influence by 
recommending or supporting recommendations in education. Third, it ac- 
tually participates in planning commissions, and finally it contributes 
financially to higher education and to research institutes. 

Specifically, there are four super regional educational bodies that in- 
fluence state decisions in education. 

The Standing Committee of Ministers of Education is involved with 
planning, coordination and exchange of ideas. The Commission on 
Educational Planning is composed of representatives from the states, and 
also from the Federal Republic. The German Educational Council is 
another body engaged in conceptualizing educational plans. Finally, there 
is the Federal Ministry for Educational Science which is engaged in 
research and development. All of these bodies can only recommend action 
or policy to the states, they cannot go beyond. Their recommendations are 
widely disseminated and are influential. 

Schultraeger. (Local authority for buildings and supplies). The provision 
and maintenance of school facilities, equipment and supplies is vested in a 
local authority. These authorities can be cities, divisions or county-like un- 
its. The Schultraeger vary for different parts of the school system. In 
general the Schultraeger for all public schools are local authorities, but for 
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the Gymnasium it is the Kultusministerium (state department of educa- 
tion). 

A school director is thus subject to a dual authority. For staff and policy 
problems he contacts the Schulraete while for material problems he con- 
tacts the Schultraeger. In some places like Frankfurt am Main the Schulrat 
is responsible to the Kultusministerium for the interna (staffing, program) 
and to the local authority for the externa (buildings, supplies). 


Parents. Parents have their own formal organization which can act as a 
lobby at any level of the hierarchy. The parents can thus discuss problems 
of curriculum, teachers, schools, governance or policy. The decision-making 
is outside their prescribed rights, theirs is influence alone. The effectiveness 
of the influence is clearly related to the person not the position. Recently 
some of the “Landeselternbeirate’”’ have exerted considerable influence, and 
the minister is using this structure to involve parents in discussion and 
decision making on curricular matters. 


Teachers. Teachers have by law the right to determine a number of 
matters through the Konferenzrecht (rights granted by law). However, this 
is not used too much and teachers, as a result, may be influential mostly at 
the operative level. The fact that teachers are civil servants, and their 
progression up the hierarchical scale is determined in part by their 
superiors may deter them from aggressive participation in decision mak- 
ing. 

Teachers are also active through their own associations which generally 
tend to support innovative thrusts in education. The actual effort is carried 
out through publications, workshops and cooperation with the minister in 
innovative programs. 


Several obvious difficulties make the work of teachers’ associations less 
effective than could be expected. First, only about one-third of Germany’s 
teachers are members of the Gewerkschaft (teachers’ association). Even 
though the membership is increasing, it will take time before the association 
(union can speak effectively for teachers in Germany, and until such time the 
major thrust of the association may have to be with teachers rather than with 
policy makers. However, the leaders of the teacher associations are moving 
into the politics of education, and since they don’t appear to be in conflict 
with the minister on many issues, may exert some influence. 


Another difficulty is related to the historical development of teacher 
education in Germany. Teachers of the Gymnasium have received their 
education in universities and have continued to maintain their own 
association (Philologenverband). The members of this association are more 
inclined to resist changes in educational structures and curricula. They 
tend to have close ties with universities and university graduates who find 
their way into politics, law, or other influential positions. Many of these 
also move into middle management positions or higher education and thus 
are involved in the political arena and decision making processes. Teachers 
of the Hauptschule and usually of the Grundschule were until recently not 
university educated. This cleavage, even though all are university trained 
now, still creates communication problems and, probably more serious 
problems of conflicting goals, values, and priorities. 


The third concern about teacher influence relates to the way that 
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change and innovation have become linked to the radical or leftist teacher. 
This tendency has resulted in a polarization of opinion where one group 
wants to change slowly, carefully and according to goals and plans, while 
the other wants to move rapidly to replace what in its words is an “im- 
moral” system. This polarization has helped to slow down meaningful 
change. There are a few educators and politicians who are making 
themselves credible by avoiding the association of extremists and building 
their cases for change on rational, empirical and humanistic grounds, 
almost free of ideology or reaction. Though these are in the minority, they 
represent a promising thrust in German education. 

Universities and Research Institutes. By their own admission, members 
of the educational and research institutes have minimal direct influence on 
educational reform. However, both theory and research are actively in- 
jected into the educational discussions at all levels by these institutions 
and thus they may make significant contributions. In addition many 
university professors, researchers, and writers are actively involved in 
educational reform proposals. There are indications though that 
educational reform will result more from political moves than from 
educational theory and research. It is also interesting to note the com- 
promises researchers seem prepared to make especially in comparative 
research. They are always ready to state that Germany must avoid the 
errors made by other countries, that is why they pursue research in other 
systems. 


The basic line sketch of the administrative structures for education in 
Hessen, West Germany as seen in figures 3 and 4 shows the numerous in- 
fluences on the decision making processes that occur. 

The Kultusministerium has the ultimate authority in education. The 
minister and his staff are responsible for policy, for finance, for change 
and innovation, for curriculum and examinations, and for legal and ad- 
ministrative matters. At the highest level the Kultusministerium is struc- 
tured something like the following: 


MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


| | Higher | 


Administration Legal Planning School Education Culture Examination 


A confusing structural aspect occurs in connection with the Regierungs 


Praesidenten as shown below: 
Regierungs- 


Praesidenten 


School 


Division 
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Research has shown that jurists are represented fairly strongly at the 
higher levels of the administrative hierarchy (Muller, Vogelsand, & Bessoth, 
1973, p. 76). Some 40 percent of the top educational officials are from the 
legal profession. 

The educators at the top level arrive only late in life and thus may come 
with a bureaucratic careér orientation rather than a creative desire for 
change. The lawyers, on the other hand, come equipped with legal ideas 
and are probably less interested in educational reform than in maintaining 
an efficient and traditional system of education. 


This brief sketch illustrates the complexity of the administrative struc- 
tures in German education. The analysis can easily lead to questions on ef- 
ficiency, planning, accountability, supervision, and motivation in the 
system. 

The rationalization of the administrative structures seems imperative. One 
way would be to study the functions at each of the three administrative levels 
and to examine ways in which the structures could be reordered for the im- 
provement of the system. During interviews with various incumbents in the 
administrative structures much emphasis was found on day to day 
operations and on global issues such as the necessity of radical reform or 
the danger of radical reform. There was sharp criticism on both the ad- 
vocates and the resistors of radical change. All seemed to agree on global 
goals, but little agreement seemed apparent on means of arriving at these 
goals. Thus the upper, the political and policy making arena was active in 
proposals and debates, while the lowest arena was active in day to day ac- 
tivity. However, middle management seemed absorbed in translating 
orders from above to those below. Little attention was apparent on such 
functions as in-service education, curriculum development, supervision, 
motivation of teachers, evaluation beyond the formal practices, or leadership 
in change and improvement. The functions of middle management seemed 
lost in the daily routine of staffing, examining and carrying out directives. 


Educational Reform in Germany 


Before examining current changes that are proposed and to a degree im- 
plemented, it is helpful to review salient characteristics of the educational 
system. These are the characteristics around which the change controversy 
revolves. 


A Summary of Characteristics of German Public Education 


1. Though the state is the sole authority in education, the Church has 
retained an influence through confessional schools (curriculum) and 
through taxes going to state churches. 

2. Early selection of the more able students continues to be generally prac- 
tised in Germany. Even though this selection may be delayed 
eae beyond the fourth school year, it is still not questioned too 
much. 

3. The more able students are required to follow a curriculum which is 
narrowly defined and rigorous. The curriculum of the Gymnasium is a 
humanistic and scientific curriculum, that of the Realschule is 
practical-theoretical, while that of the Hauptschule is ‘einfach, 
volkstuemlich und gemuethaft” (Brock, 35). 
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4. Student participation in decision making is relatively rare. 

5. The Abitur, the examination following Gymnasium, remains a domi- 
nant factor in the student’s educational plans and curriculum. 

6. Bureaucratic arrangements are hardly questioned in regards to the 
Gymnasium and Realschule. 

7. Half-day, six day a week, schools are still strongly supported by 
parents, teachers and politicians. 

8. Different financial arrangements exist for the different school types. 

9. The clear-cut three ladder system of education is accepted and general- 
ly adhered to (Brock, 1972, p. 34). 

10. Administration of schools is interpreted as following traditional and 
legal directives, resulting in a tendency toward the authoritarian per- 
sonality in administration. 


Change in German Education 


Pressures for change have been increasing in German education. The 
changes have been directed toward seven main aims: 

(1) Greater equality in education (Deutscher Bildungsrat, 1970, pp. 12, 30, 
98-213; Hentig, 1970, p. 22; Rolff, 1970, p. 22; Deutscher Bildungsrat, 
t975:- 0.42) 

(2) Greater attention to newer teaching-learning strategies (Deutscher 
Bildungsrat, 1970, pp. 36-88, 40-95; Hentig, 1970; Hauke, 1970, p. 22; 
Deutscher Bildungsrat, 1973) 

(3) Greater sensitivity to needs in society (Deutscher Bildungsrat, 1970, p. 
12; Hentig, 1970, p. 22) 

(4) Gisnter participation in decision making (Geiszler, 1970, pp. 53-1465; 
Deutscher Bildungsrat, 1973, pp. 4-14) 

(5) More attention to system planning (Rolff, 1970, p. 56; Jensen, 1970; Ed- 
ding, 1970). 

(6) New teacher training programs (Deutscher Bildungsrat, 1970, pp. 215- 
252)1 9 

(7) Special education for administrators (Deutscher Bildungsrat, 1973). 


The response to each of these reform objectives has begun to be for- 
mulated in specific change. Some illustrations follow: 


Equality in Educational Opportunity 

The demand for greater equality in education led to a re-examination of 
school organization. The result was the proposal of a Gesamtschule (Com- 
prehensive school). Figure 5 presents the model of the school which has 
been adopted in a number of districts. Hessen claims about 75 
Gesamtschulen, some of which are fairly well integrated; others have simp- 
ly brought the three streams of students under one roof. The proposals 
stress a core curriculum of social studies, science, German, mathematics, a 
foreign language, sport, religion and art in the second stage of school 
(years 5-10). In addition the student would have to select at least one course 
from a specified list and be able to choose from others for additional 
courses. For the last 2 or 3 years of school the core would be reduced and 
the range for selection increased. 


For many the Gesamtschule is a politically inspired threat to the old 
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FIGURE 5. GESAMTSCHULE (COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL) 


SEKUNDARSTUFE 2 (Secondary Phase 2) (2-3 years) 
Choice of basic and practical courses 


Language Sport An offering outside 
S. S. (economics, politics) Music of all subject 
Science Religion areas, theory 
Mathematics Religion and practice 


SEKUNDARSTUFE 1 (Secondary Phase 1) (5-7 years) 


Pflichtunterricht (compulsory) Choice Additional 

S. S. 2 or 3 foreign languages (One must be selected) 
Science Technical courses Practical 

Mathematics Business Speech 

Foreign Language Social Therapeutic 

Sport Training 

Religion 

Art 


PRIMARSTUFE (8-5 years) 
(Primary Phase) 


Kindergarten - Vorschule - Duration 2-3 years 


system; for others it is a partial answer to the need for greater equality of 
educational opportunity. 


Teaching-Learning Strategies 


The demand for the introduction of newer teaching-learning strategies 
has been approached at two levels. The teaching strategies advocated are 
alternatives to the German teaching recitation school period with the re- 
quired homework during the afternoon. To break this tradition full-day 
school is being implemented in some places. This will permit greater atten- 
tion to such things as school centered learning activities, group discussion, 
audio-visual and other aids, and team teaching. This move is also sup- 
ported through the new school building designs which permit much greater 
flexibility in organizing the teaching-learning activities. However, the 
change is coming only very slowly. 


Some teachers openly resist the full day school because it would change 
the teaching-learning practices of German education. Homework and 
recitation are seen by these teachers as essential in the learning process. 
There is some humor involved in the discussion of this topic in German 
circles. Of course no one would want to take the afternoon nap from the 
teachers. Teachers are quick to point to the long work week they have in 
the present system and the dangers of the extra burdens for teachers and 
pupils if the full day school were introduced. 

Interesting too is the parent opposition to the full school day. So deeply 
ingrained is the tradition of the half-day school that parents can’t see how 
it would be possible to have less homework time for their children. Ad- 
ministrators and politicians point to the need for more space, for 
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lunchroom, for more personnel, more supervision and the like if a full day 
school were implemented. The cost would be prohibitive. Against all these 
arguments are those of some educators who would like to try new forms of 
organizing for learning and those parents on a five day week who would 
like to have the week-end free and to have their children in school during 
their work days. 


The German elementary school week consists of about 18-24 hours com- 
pared to about 30 hours in Canada and about 35 hours in the British 
primary school. 


The second response in the area of newer teaching-learning strategies 
relates to curriculum change. An example of this is found in the hotly 
debated Rahmenrichtlinien of Hessen (Curriculum guidelines of Hessen). 
These guidelines have been developed to fill a vacuum created by the atten- 
tion to organizational reform and were prompted by new aims in education 
and new educational practices in achieving these aims. Accordingly the 
guidelines were based on establishing learning objectives in considerable 
detail and providing latitude for the teacher in planning activities and ex- 
periences to move learners towards these objectives. 

The fact that these guidelines moved away from subject matter or con- 
tent goals to process goals led to much criticism and discussion. It also led 
to the consequence that school centered curriculum development must ac- 
company the change. No detailed content was prescribed any more. This 
brought with it the need for different kinds of teacher education, of in- 
service education, and of a new type of administrator who could be a 
leader, a stimulator, and a colleague. 

The general aims of the new guidelines are to equip the student to par- 
ticipate actively in a democratic society by developing skills in communica- 
tion, decision making, and evaluating, and criticizing analysis of social insti- 
tutions. So threatening is this change that it is attacked by prominent 
politicians as “Education for class struggle.” In the hands of some educators 
this may become reality, but the general support is based on the argument 
that the pluralism in a democratic society calls for citizens trained in conflict 
resolution, citizens who are capable of evaluating, communicating, parti- 
cipating and decision making on their own. A feeling exists that educational 
reforms of the present administration in Hessen will be a major issue in next 
years’ state elections. 


Attention to Needs 

Both the new organization and the new curriculum of the schools are to 
reflect the school’s sensitivity to societal needs stemming from the ad- 
vanced technological world and the emerging social patterns. 

Hentig (1970, p. 22) claims that the Gesamtschule is a concept that one 
must support or oppose in principle and let it work out the technicalities, 
because it permits the school to adapt to such things as technological 
needs, the social needs, and the rapidly changing social structures. 

The sensitivity to societal needs is clearly revealed in most of the 
documentation supporting the Gesamtschule and the new curriculum 
guidelines. The sensitivity to the needs of the individual student has not 
been as clearly formulated even though the motivating factors are equality 
of educational opportunity, development of the individual, and freedom to 
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choose an occupation. But the approach reflects more clearly the changing 
needs of society than that of the individual. In all probability the second 
phase of this German attempt to democratize its school system will be 
motivated more by concerns of the individual student and will call on par- 
ticipation, greater choice, and humanization of education. 


Participation in Decision Making 


Greater participation in decision making in schools has received very 
little attention. The Bildungsrat (1973) raises this as a serious issue. 


Though direct participation has been limited there is a political par- 
ticipation which goes something like this. The Kultusministerium will 
develop a plan which when accepted moves down the hierarchy with little 
question. If resistance is found it is sent to the bottom of the hierarchy 
where students, parents, and groups in the community enter into confronta- 
tion types of discussions. In the meantime the administrators and teachers 
appear more as reactors than leaders in the discussion of such ideas. 


The latest set of recommendations from the Deutscher Bildungsrat, 
though concerned primarily with the reform of organization and ad- 
ministration of schools, comes out strongly for independence of schools 
within Departmental guidelines. This would greatly increase teacher, stu- 
dent, and parent participation in decision making (Deutscher Bildungsrat, 
Part 1, 1973). Participation will be discussed in greater detail in the section 
dealing with administrative reform. 


System Planning 


More attention is gradually given to system or nationwide planning. 
Rolff (1970) advocates a continuous (rollende) reform through educational 
planning. Preissler (1968) illustrates a model of planning in the region of 
Kassel. 


Just as in most countries of the world, education has become one of the 
critical issues in West German society. The crisis as documented by OECD 
and UNESCO has the following distinguishable characteristics: 


(1) The explosion in numbers of students seeking further education is 
present. Shortages in space and teachers result. Children from all social 
classes must be admitted. 

(2) The shortage of resources seems to increase continually. 


(3) An increased demand for higher education results in the increase in 
cost per student and the spread of shortages to all levels of education. 


(4) There is a resistance to modernize educational methodology which 
leads to a discrepancy of the school as a sub-system of a rapidly changing 
system. 


(5) Education does not meet the needs of society nor of individuals in a 
satisfactory manner. It does not provide the foundations for the free 
development of the individual in a rapidly changing world. 

Theoretically, the designs for planning have been given considerable 
attention. The actual planning programs of the states (Laender) are much 
more simply conceptualized than the ideal type of planning. The following 
points illustrate a planning pattern which has been proposed: 

1. The current situation 

2. The goals of education—individual, societal 
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3. The resources or materials needed 
4. Efficiency. 


There seems to be only a very modest attention to systematic planning, 
evaluation, to the integration of information from the local setting and the 
scientific world, and to the more scientific problem solving procedures. 


The tendency exists to lapse into a political, only partly rational, ap- 
proach to planning new educational structures in Germany, as in most 
other countries. Perhaps this leads to change in peripheral matters rather 
than in more central issues. 


Teacher Training 


New teacher training programs are advocated, but as yet changes have 
been few. Since teachers for the different school types receive different 
kinds of education, the problem of revising teacher education is complex 
and difficult. The difficulty is increased because of the current shortages of 
teachers and perhaps also because the present system contains a status 
hierarchy that may be threatened with change. 


However, modern teaching methods are being adopted by some teachers, 
especially in the Gesamtschule. With further organizational change toward 
a full school day, teachers will probably, through in-service and university 
training, adapt to the new needs. Newer teaching technologies are 
somewhat alien in the old system. 

As with so many proposals for change, the proposal for a change in 
teacher education faces great difficulties because no move is made to 
remove the mdjor impediments for such a change. In order to facilitate the 
acceptance of new teacher education programs, some changes need to be 
considered in several traditional practices. 


The present training program runs from 4 to 6 years and is culminated 
by a final examination. This examination, though carried out by university 
professors, is controlled by the Kultusministerium. The teacher then must 
teach and study for two years after which he faces his second examination, 
this time carried out and controlled by the Examination Board 
(Pruefungsamt) of the Kultusministerium. The tendency is to move toward 
traditional expectations to satisfy the examiners rather than toward in- 
novative ideas that come from sources outside the system. 

The second impediment toward change in teacher education lies in the 
teacher hierarchy and promotion system. After the initial two years of 
provisional status, the candidate, upon successful completion of his second 
examination, is known as a subject teacher and moves through the status- 
payment categories A-9 and A-10. Then he is known as a teacher who can 
teach in the Realschule and moves through status-payment categories A-11 
and A-12. A-13 is the next category for the Studienrat which is followed by 
A-14, the Oberstudienrat. The latter two categories refer to teachers in the 
Gymnasium and to teachers who have some administrative responsibility. 

These teachers categories are followed by A-13 to A-16 for teachers mov- 
ing into administrative positions (Schulraete) with similar status-payment 
classifications. These are followed by H-1 to H-4 categories for those in 
higher positions. All of the above statements are approximate, but they il- 
lustrate the existing hierarchy. 
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Added to this is the fact that all teachers are civil servants and may 
develop more of a bureaucratic career inclination than would be the case if 
they were employed by local authorities. Role-expectations and promotion 
possibilities seem dictated more by conformity to the system rather than by 
changing the system. 

The training of teachers, the status-payment classification of teachers 
and the splitting of teachers into status groups by the type of school in 
which they work, all tend to create barriers in attempts to change teacher 
education. Teachers are known as Grundschullehrer, Hauptschullehrer, 
Realschullehrer, or Gymnasiumlehrer. This reduces communication 
between groups and encourages the desire of the higher status teachers, 
often in decision making positions, to work against change. 


Finally, the fact that at least two distinct teacher associations exist 
makes overall change problematic. 


The Training of Administrators 


Special training for educational administrators is still not available in 
most German states. However, there is a growing recognition that the 
school of the future will require a trained administrator in charge (Mueller 
et al., 1973; Deutscher Bildungsrat, 1970, 1973). 


The school of the future, constantly changing and adapting to needs, 
will have functions that are not apparent in non-changing schools. Some 
functions are supervision, planning, in-service education, evaluation, group 
leadership, motivation and stimulation. The administrator would need 
special education in those areas as well as in research techniques and 
organizational analysis. This opens up a whole new field in graduate 
education for practising administrators and for teachers who plan to move 
into administration. 


Perhaps the clearest statement of reform in administrative practices is 
provided in a recent report by the Deutscher Bildungsrat (1973). The 
proposals follow logically from the 1970 proposals for restructuring 
educational systems with a view of achieving greater equality of 
educational opportunity and an education more in line with societal needs. 
The new school structures would call for new administrative structures. 


Two basic themes support the proposals: an increased school autonomy 
and the participation of teachers, students, and parents in decision mak- 
ing. The two themes are not supposed to be seen as single innovations but 
as developmental processes which need to be initiated and gradually 
developed. They are to be incorporated together with changed ad- 
ministrative structures in schools. 

Autonomy of Schools. The autonomy of schools would depend on the 
competence of the actors involved, and would operate within guidelines set 
by the Kultusministerium. It is made clear that the autonomy is only a 
limited one because the guidelines will establish the general aims and 
specific objectives, the organization of students for learning, basic 
methodological guidelines, materials and media, the number of courses and 
the marks required for graduation and minimum rules for curriculum de- 
velopment. In each case there will be considerable latitude so that teachers 
will be able to adapt their materials and methodology to the needs of the 
students. 
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The teachers will be the main decision makers in this framework. They 
will be formally organized in Lehrerkonferenzen (teacher conferences) 
where teachers are to be in the majority. The decision on the planning and 
organization of instruction in a school will be presented for critical com- 
ment to students and parents who will also be formally organized, but 
without formal authority. 


Most personnel and financial matters will continue to be handled by the 
central authority even though school participation in these matters should 
be gradually expanded, so that schools could make significant decisions on 
problems peculiar to their own environment. 

Participation of Teachers, Students, Parents. As already indicated, in- 
creased participation in school decision making is recommended for those 
directly affected by the school’s activities. 

The three groups would be formally organized, receive a small expense 
account, and have scheduled opportunities to examine decisions, and make 
recommendations. Committees can be created to work at specific problems 
or plans. However, students and parents will not be permitted to decide on 
any issues that relate to schools. 

The Administration of Schools, The Schulrat (administration) is in a 
position of influence as well as of responsibility, both to the Kultus- 
ministerium for the interna was well as to the Schultraeger for the ex- 
terna. He is subject to a dual leadership role. In the present organizational 
model his source of authority comes from above and usually he is mostly 
concerned with carrying out the directives that come down to him. Whether 
this new recommendation would change this is highly questionable, since 
his tasks still are largely outside the school. Little change is recommended in 
regards to Schulraete. 


There are, however, certain recommendations that may provide a new 
orientation for the school administrator. First, it is recommended that the 
principal be elected by the teachers. This will give the administrator a third 
source of authority, that from below and he might generate more leverage to 
obtain concessions for his school. The term of service is to be for a limited time 
only. In larger schools, a team of administrators is recommended. 

Clearly, the adoption of such changes could have a far reaching effect 
on educational programs in German schools. It would also be open to 
serious risks because of the absence of trained administrators, because of 
the strength of teacher groups, and because of the lack of attention to a 
series of organizational functions such as control, supervision, evaluation, 
leadership, and long range planning. All of these developments point to a 
high priority for the training of educational administrators for German 
schools. 


Resistance to Change 

Perhaps because of these risks no recommendations seem to appear on 
changing several crucial aspects of German education. Several long stan- 
ding practices and organizational structures of German educational 
systems seem to continue unchallenged, even during discussion of signifi- 
cant change and innovation. Among those that stand out as significant to 
the observer are the following: 
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Administrative Structure. The dual authority in educational matters has 
not been challenged. The hierarchy of authority upward from the school 
principal, where the authority moves directly down from _ the 
Kultusminister, remains unquestioned. Even the roles of the incumbents of 
various positions in the hierarchy, together with the upward movement of 
aspiring individuals and the placement of legally trained people in decision 
making places is rarely challenged. 

Early Selection of Students. Though the selection for the three streams 
of education is somewhat veiled by several mild innovations, it is still as 
much in force as always. The positive change is that more and more 
students find places in university entrance schools (Gymnasium). There is 
a great reliance on testing in the German educational scene. Even before 
the first grade, the youngster must “make the test” that psychologists have 
prepared before being admitted to grade one. Should he fail, then he is 
placed in a peculiar institution known as a Vorschule, or if below six years 
of age, is denied school entrance altogether. After four years, the child 
writes further tests, the results of which taken together with the 
Grundschule recommendation, determine which of the three school streams 
he or she pursues. To soften the blow or to allow for a margin of error, 
pupils may delay this experience for one or two years. The Gesamtschule 
(comprehensive school) was supposed to combine the three streams but in 
many cases it has simply brought the three streams into one building or 
onto one campus. Where genuine attempts are made to integrate the three 
streams, the teachers and administrators are worried lest the Abitur ex- 
aminations will deal a severe blow to their efforts. 


The Abitur. The graduation from Gymnasium is accomplished through 
the successful completion of examinations in carefully prescribed academic 
disciplines. This Abitur is the key to university or professional education. 

Core Curriculum. The humanities, science, or language routes of the 
Gymnasium stand highest in importance in German education. Mathe- 
matics and languages still are the undisputed subjects for the best students. 


The Individual Student. The student generally considers it a privilege to 
be able to enter Gymnasium. His needs, his desire for freedom and par- 
ticipation are submerged in the demand for conformity and acquisition of 
subject matter content and related skills. Rarely does one hear an argu- 
ment for humanizing the classical schools. 


Centralization. Financial, curriculum, personnel, policy, planning, and 
evaluation decisions are generally made at the highest level. Even ideas for 
innovation and change seem to emanate from the ministry of education. 
Local control of educational matters is not understood too well by the Ger- 
man people, and it will take time, effort and planning to get students, 
parents, teachers and administrators meaningfully SIRES in educational 
decision making. 


Conclusion 


A recognition of the need for change is present at the highest and 
lowest levels of the educational hierarchy in Hessen, West Germany. 
However, historically, change of the educational structures has been very 
slow in this country. There is little evidence that the reliance on the 
traditional system will dissipate, nor that the change, except in peripheral 
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matters, will accelerate until such time as the German people will turn to 
some of the fundamental issues in their quest for change. This, too, seems 
unlikely, except through a sudden catastrophic break, until the ethos of un- 
questioned acceptance of authority and tradition diminishes in the German 
mind. Again the school cycle reinforces this ethos in numerous ways mak- 
ing the process somewhat of a closed system. To create real change, system 
breaks related to traditional organization and practices will have to be 
deliberately engineered in the closed system as it now operates. In 
business, communication, industry and transportation, Germany adapts 
quickly and effectively. In education, it has yet to find its way to adapt to a 
new world view. 
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Status Consensus as it Relates 
to Team Teacher Satisfaction 


The relationship between the variable status consensus and team teacher 
satisfaction was examined using 134 teacher teams distributed among 
seventy-one open plan schools in Ontario. Two operational definitions of 
status consensus were tested. A significant relationship was found to exist 
between competence of a formal team leader as perceived by team members, 
and their satisfaction with the team teaching situation; however, the degree 
of team agreement on the highest ranking team member (in terms of 
leadership qualities) was not found to be significantly related to team 
satisfaction. These findings represent a part of a larger study which inclua- 
ed additional independent variables. (Dr. Arikado is Assistant Professor of 
Educational Administration at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion.) 


Teacher satisfaction with the team teaching situation was selected as 
an area of study in an attempt to isolate some of the variables which relate 
to the apparent dissatisfaction with this type of teaching organizational 
structure (Musella & Selinger, 1972). In this study the teaching team is 
defined as “a group of teachers who share major responsibility for the in- 
struction of the same group of students, and who coordinate their instruc- 
tional activities among themselves” (Molnar, 1972, p. 1). Instructional ac- 
tivities are interpreted to include joint planning, teaching and evaluation of 
pupils, with much of the emphasis on planning and evaluation. The in- 
dependent variables include team leadership, team size, and status consen- 
sus. . 


There are a number of reasons for the selection of status consensus as a 
variable worthy of study. In reviewing the area of small group studies, 
Heslin and Dunphy (1964) found that three variables accounted for a major 
proportion of variance associated with member satisfaction with the group. 
Status consensus was one of these variables. Of thirty-seven studies review- 
ed, thirteen had findings which “support the notion that status consensus 


is an important dimension underlying variations in member satisfaction” 
(p. 100). 
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By comparing interaction patterns for laboratory groups with high and 
low member satisfaction, Bales (1953) attempted to specify the conditions 
under which a preponderance of positive reactions over negatives ones is 
most likely to develop. “Such a state appears to be brought about most 
readily by the group’s reaching status consensus, defined as consensus 
about the relative status of all group members” (Heslin & Dunphy, p. 100). 


In the search for an operational definition of status consensus, Shelley 
(1960) suggested an alternative definition of status consensus which 
stressed consensus about the highest ranking group member. In testing this 
definition using non-laboratory groups, Shelley found that this measure of 
status consensus correlated more highly with group member satisfaction 
than did Bales’ measure which relied on the ranking of all members by all 
group members. 


Several laboratory studies have provided results which indicated a 
negative relationship between imposed leadership and status consensus. 
Cohen, Bennis and Wolkon (1962) found that the existence of an appointed 
leader created a lack of status consensus which was resolved by the es- 
tablishment of an informal leader after a change-over to a new group for- 
mation, and that member satisfaction was significantly highest for those 
groups which replaced their appointed leader with a leader of their own 
selection. Similarly, Goldman, Bales and Martin (1961) found that groups 
without imposed leaders expressed “significantly greater enjoyment” than 
did those with imposed leaders. From these results, it appears that in 
organizational settings, the achievement of a high level of status consensus 
appears to be facilitated where group members acknowledge the leader’s 
competence in relation to the group task (Heslin & Dunphy). In a study 
related to this, Hamblin, Miller and Wiggins (1961) found that perceived 
competence of the leader controlled a significant amount of the variance of 
morale. 

In the study described in this paper, the relationship between status 
consensus and team satisfaction with the team teaching situation was ex- 
amined. Two operational definitions of status consensus were used. The 
first one which was proposed by Shelley may be restated as the degree of 
team agreement on the assignment of a team member to the first (highest) 
rank. The second definition which was proposed by Heslin and Dunphy 
may be restated as follows: if the team has a formal leader, consensus is 
the degree to which the team rates the leader highly in terms of adequacy 
as a choice for the position. In this study, the formal leader was interpreted 
as that person who was formally selected by the principal to serve as 
leader of the teaching team. 


Method 
Sample 
The following criteria governed the choice of schools selected for the 
study: 


1) total staff size of not less than ten and not more than thirty-three 
teachers (although the number of team teachers could be fewer than 
this), 

2) grades taught ranged from kindergarten to grade eight (K-8), 

3) in operation for more than one year, and 
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4) open plan physical facilities. 
Criterion 1 was designed to eliminate very small schools where family-type 
relationships are likely to predominate, and very large schools where 
bureaucratic operations and treatment of personnel are more likely to oc- 
cur. Criteria 2 and 4 were included so as to control for relative similarity in 
teaching environment, while criterion 3 was included to eliminate schools 
going through the normal first-year period of adjustment. 
The following criteria governed the choice of teachers selected for the 
study: 
1) teachers belonged to teaching teams which had at least three full-time 
members (leaders are included in this count); and 
2) teachers had operated as a team for at least six months prior to the 
collection of data. 
Since small group theory points to dyads as having special characteristics 
which differ from those found in groups larger than two (Hare, 1962, ch. 8), 
criterion 1 eliminates pairs of team teachers, while criterion 2 eliminates 
newly-formed teams, thereby eliminating the factor of newness and 
problems associated with the initial stages of group development, both of 
which could contaminate the results. 


Teams with formal leaders were identified by the school principal and 
the following criteria were imposed on the teams identified: team members 
must agree that their team does indeed possess a formal leader, and all 
members identify the same formal leader. 


A total of 529 team teachers constituted the sample. These teachers 
belonged to 134 teams from 71 schools distributed among five county 
boards. 


Instrumentation 


Satisfaction with the team teaching situation, defined and operationaliz- 
ed in terms of favourable attitudes toward the team teaching situation, was 
measured by means of the semantic differential. (Osgood & Suci, 1955; Os- 
good, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). In applying the semantic differential, 
each teacher was asked to rate his/her team teaching situation on a series 
of bipolar scales each of which was selected for this study because it had a 
high loading on the evaluative factor and low loadings on the other fac- 
tors. Each of these scales consisted of a seven-point continuum with a 
negative adjective at one extreme and a positive adjective at the other. 


For Heslin and Dunphy’s definition of status consensus which in- 
corporates the degree of team agreement on the rating of the formal 
leader, each team member was given five alternatives ranging from 1 
representing an “excellent choice” for the position, to 5 representing a 
“poor choice” for the position. With respect to Shelley’s definition of status 
consensus, i.e., the degree of team agreement on the highest ranking team 
member, team members were asked to select the person in their team whom 
they consider ranks highest in competence, ability to provide group 
guidance, influence over the group, and importance as a team member. 

In order to obtain measures of team agreement on the highest ranking 
team member, an entropy formula was used. This formula, which was 
tested by Shelley (1960) and compared with other indices which measure 
degree of agreement, was found to have the highest correlation with 
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satisfaction. The formula was borrowed from entropy measures of ther- 
modynamics and was found to provide an appropriate index of the degree 
of randomness in a distribution of rankings. Entropy, that is, the degree of 
randomness in the distribution of first rankings in the group, may be defin- 
ed by the following formula: 


HI) =- ~ Pi) log 2D (i) 


Where P(i) is in the proportion of the first choices received by a given 
group member. This entropy value H (I) equals zero if one member of the 
group receives all the first choices and is maximal when every group 
members selects a different first choice (the set of p(j)’s are then all equal). 
Shelley adopted this formula to be applied to groups of varying size. In so 
doing he explains that since the value of H(I) increases with the number 
of group members, H(I) may be divided by its maximal value for the size 
of the group. The maximal value of H(I) is logzm, where m is the number 
of group members. Thus the relative entropy formula 


- 2 pij) logap 


H yel(I) 7 
logzm 
provides an index of randomness which can be used to compare groups of 
varying sizes (Shelley, 1960, pp. 159-160). 


Results and Discussion 


In using Heslin and Dunphy’s operational definition of status consen- 
sus, the data from those teams having a formal leader were analyzed 
FREE Re The following Dupoinenip was tested using the correlation coef- 
ficient (r): 

The degree to which the team rates the formal leader highly on adequacy as a 


choice for the position is positively related to the mean level of team satisfaction 
with the team teaching situation. 


This hypothesis was confirmed; r = 0.575, p <.01 (N = 34). Confirmation of 
this hypothesis not only served as a test for Heslin and Dunphy’s defini- 
tion of status consensus (1964, p. 103), but it also provided support for the 
study conducted by Hamblin and his colleagues (1961) in which it was 
found that competence of the leader, as perceived by the group members, 
controls a significant amount of the variance of morale. 

In using Shelley’s definition of status consensus, all teams, both those 
with and without a formal leader (N = 134), were included and the follow- 
ing hypothesis was tested: 


The degree of agreement in a team on first rankings is positively related to the 
mean level of team satisfaction with the team teaching situation. 


Multiple linear regression analysis was used to test this hypothesis. 
Satisfaction with the team teaching situation was predicted on the basis of 
five categorical predictors which may be explained as follows: a team 
receives a 1 for one of five categories (which represent ranges of entropy 
values) of degree of team agreement on first rankings and zeros in the 
remaining categories; ranges of entropy included the values (a) 0< x < 0.2, 
(b) 0.2<x< 0.4, (c) 0.4<x< 0.8, and (e) 08<x< 1.0. The relationship 
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tested by this hypothesis was not found to be statistically significant at the 
.05 level. 

Since this hypothesis was not statistically confirmed one might begin 
by questioning Shelley’s conceptual model of status consensus and its 
applicability to the team teaching situation. Shelley’s sample consisted of 
thirteen girls’ clubs participating in the Y-teen program of the local YWCA. 
Looking at the size of the groups sampled (ten to thirty members to a club), 
the age of the group members (early teens), and the purpose of this 
organization, one may observe that these groups differed considerably from 
teacher teams. Also one may observe that the criteria for determining the 
highest ranking group member were different in each of the two studies. 
Shelley (1960) described the highest ranking club member as the one who 
was “most valuable to the club” (p. 161), whereas the study using teacher 
teams defined the highest ranking member as the one who ranks highest 
in terms of a combination of such qualities as competency, ability to 
provide group guidance, influence over the group, and importance as a 
team member. Many team teachers in this study expressed difficulty in 
selecting the highest ranking team member because they felt that all team 
members contributed more or less equally to the total team effort in a varie 
ty of ways. Some of those teachers on teams with formal leaders admitted 
that they ranked their leader as highest solely because of his/her formal 
position. 

In conclusion, it appears that a re-examination of Shelley’s operational 
definition of status consensus would be in order. There is need for clarifica- 
tion of the criteria used to determine the highest ranking group member. 
More important, as the results of the study using teacher teams indicate, 
Shelley’s definition is not generalizable to all groups. Outcomes of any 
ranking procedure could well be influenced by the role and perceptions of 
persons doing this ranking, the criteria used to describe the highest rank- 
ing member, and the nature and purposes of the group doing this ranking. 
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Student Perceptions of Teacher Pupil Control 
Behavior and Student Attitudes Toward 
High School 


While there have been a large number of studies on teacher pupil control 
orientations and several on teacher pupil control ideology and student at- 
titudes, the present investigation is the first dealing with teacher pupil con- 
trol behavior and student attitudes. 

A sample of 852 secondary school pupils responded to the Pupil Control 
Behavior Form and Coster’s High School Students’ Opinion Questionnaire. 
A significant relationship between student perceptions of custodial teacher 
pupil control behavior and negative attitudes toward school was found. This 
pertained to overall student attitudes and to each of six factors resulting 
from a factor analysis of Coster’s instrument. (Dr. Pritchett is assistant 
director, Division of Music Education, Philadelphia Public Schools; Dr. 
Willower is Professor of Education, The Pennsylvania State University.) 


Background 


This article reports a study of teacher pupil control behavior and stu- 
dent attitudes toward school. It is one of a series of inquiries on the school 
as a social system and the place of pupil control in that system. 


This line of work is based on a conceptual framework that depicts the 
public school as an organization characterized by a marked degree of 
political vulnerability and charged with the educational processing of a 
diverse but captive student clientele likely to hold views and values of its 
own. Hence, internal management and control receive high organizational 
priority, and various structures such as routines and rules serve as adap- 
tive mechanisms that limit variety and reduce uncertainty for the organiza- 
tion and its personnel. In this kind of setting, teachers and students face 
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one another at cross-purposes, the former concerned with discipline and in- 
struction, the latter with adjusting to and coping with the essentially adult 
system (Willower, 1971la, 1971b). 


Pupil control is thus seen as a salient feature of school life. The topic 
has been addressed in more than 70 studies dealing with educator pupil 
control ideology (PCI) and behavior (PCB) (Willower, Eidell, & Hoy, 1973). 
Two instruments have been utilized as operational definitions for educator 
PCI and PCB, both based on a custodial-humanistic pupil control con- 
tinuum. A custodial approach to pupil control stresses the maintenance of 
order and a rigid stance toward students, while a humanistic approach 
emphasizes a more flexible orientation based on the view that students can 
be self-disciplining and responsible (Willower et al., 1973; Helsel & 
Willower, 1974). 

Only a few previous investigations have examined the relationship 
between teacher pupil control orientation and student variables. In a study 
of the PCI of high school teachers and student alienation, it was found 
that the dimensions of alienation defined as sense of powerlessness, 
normlessness, and self-isolation were associated with custodialism in the 
PCI of school faculty (Hoy, 1973; Rafalides & Hoy, 1971). Another 
researcher reported that middle schools and junior high schools with 
custodial faculties had greater student absenteeism and suspension rates 
than schools having more humanistic faculties, but there were no signifi- 
cant differences between the school types with respect to student truancy 
and tardiness (McBride, 1972). In a third investigation, seven high schools 
that had experienced student unrest were matched with an equal number 
without student unrest. It was found that teachers in the schools 
characterized by student unrest were more custodial in PCI than their 
counterparts in the matched schools (Duggal, 1969). 

These inquiries all dealt with teacher pupil control ideology. The 
research reported here is the first in this series of studies to examine 
teacher pupil control behavior in relation to student attitudes. 


Hypothesis 


The research just reviewed shows relatively negative student responses 
to be associated with custodialism in PCI. Further, the proposition that 
rigid teacher behavior will beget negative attitudes toward school on the 
part of students is a plausible one, and it should especially pertain in 
societies that espouse equalitarian values. Hence, the major hypothesis 
guiding this investigation was stated as follows: there will be a positive 
relationship between custodialism in teacher pupil control behavior and un- 
favorable student attitudes toward school. 


Methods 


Instruments 

In order to test the major hypothesis, operational definitions for teacher 
PCB and student attitudes toward school were required. The PCB Form 
devised by Helsel and Willower was employed to measure the former. This 
instrument, which is completed by students, taps teacher PCB on the 
humanistic-custodial continuum already discussed. Responses to the 20- 
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item form are made on a five point scale ranging from “always” to 
“never.” Examples of items, prefaced by the words “my teacher,” are “says 
nice things to students,” ‘is bossy with students,” and “smiles when 
students are around.” Eight of the items are stated in custodial terms and 
twelve are stated in a humanistic direction. A high score indicates a 
custodial PCB. Item-scale correlations for the PCB Form averaged .81, and 
a reliability analysis yielded a coefficient of .92 as estimated by Cronbach’s 
alpha (Helsel & Willower, 1974). 

The device used to measure students’ attitudes toward school was 
Coster’s High School Students’ Opinion Questionnaire, part one, “How I 
Feel About My High School,” hereafter called the HSSOQ (Coster, 1954, 
1958). The 27 items that comprised this measure were scored using a five 
point set of response categories that indicated attitudes from very favorable 
to very unfavorable. Examples of items are “What, in general, is your 
opinion of the teachers in your high school?” “Do you feel that your high 
school work is the kind of work that you like to do?” and “Do you feel that 
going to high school will help you in enjoying life more?” 

With respect to the reliability of the instrument, Coster reported that, for 
a sample of 878 high school students, ‘the coefficient of correlation 
between the sub-total scores made on odd- and even-numbered items was 
computed, using the Pearson Product Moment formula, and a value of .84 
was obtained” (Coster, 1954, p. 38). The overall score on the HSSOQ is used 
to indicate students’ attitudes toward school; the higher the score, the more 
unfavorable the attitude. 


Coster indicated that HSSOQ items could be divided into seven 
groupings. These were attitudes toward teachers, the school, school 
program, appropriateness of school work, future expectations, social accep- 
tance, and miscellaneous attitudes. Presumably, items were grouped on the 
basis of apparent similarities in meaning. Although Coster’s groupings 
made sense in this regard, a factor analysis of the HSSOQ was performed 
as part of the present research. 


Sample 

These instruments were administered in the spring of 1978 to selected 
students in nine secondary schools located in a metropolitan area that in- 
cluded parts of two states in the northeastern United States. Four of the 
schools were junior high schools and five were senior high schools. Two of 
the junior high schools and three of the senior high school had 
predominately black student bodies, while the remaining four schools were 
predominately white. Predominate racial character was based on the 
criterion that at least 80 per cent of the student body be of one race. 


The instruments were administered to approximately 90 students in 
each school. Depending on class size, students in from three to six classes 
in each school completed the forms during regular sessions. A total of 852 
usable student responses were secured in this manner. The student, rather 
than the class, was the unit of analysis used in testing the major 
hypothesis and in examining the association of the various factors of the 
HSSOQ with PCB. Statistical treatments, therefore, are based on an N of 
852. 
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Findings 

The major hypothesis proposed a positive relationship between 
custodialism in teacher PCB and unfavorable student attitudes toward 
school. In order to test this hypothesis, a Pearson Product Moment Correla- 
tion technique was employed. The correlation between student statements 
of teacher PCB and student attitudes toward school was .31. This correla- 
tion was moderate, accounting for slightly less than 10 per cent of the 
variance, but it was significant beyond the .001 level. Hence, the major 
hypothesis cannot be rejected. 

The factor analysis of the HSSOQ revealed significant patterns of 
loadings for six factors. (Factor loadings of .40 or above were considered 
significant) (Pritchett, 1974). Although five of the factors were named in ac- 
cordance with Coster’s original schema, there were a number of discrepan- 
cies in the items which constituted the original categories and their cor- 
responding factors. The six factors of the HSSOQ are shown in Table 1 
along with the correlation coefficients of each of these relatively indepen- 
dent subscales with the PCB scores. All correlations were significant at the 
.001 level. However, some of the correlations are quite low and account for 
a limited amount of variance. That the highest correlation obtained was for 
the factor concerned with attitudes toward teachers is not surprising. 


TABLE 1 
HSSOQ FACTORS AND CORRELATION WITH PCB SCORES 


Factor r 


Attitudes toward: 


1. Appropriateness of school work wes 
2. School program raled 
Se) oocial acceptance oid 
4. School .18 
5.) social Context als 
6. Teachers 5 eho) 


When PCB scores are examined by school (see Table 2), mean scores for 
the junior and senior high schools in the sample are quite similar. 
However, the mean PCB score for one of the junior high schools, school six, 
is comparatively humanistic, nearly seven points lower than that of the 
next most humanistic junior high school. If the score for school six is ex- 
cluded, the mean for the remaining junior high schools, 52.1, contrasts 
more sharply with the mean for the senior high schools. 

The mean PCB score for the predominately black schools is somewhat 
lower or more humanistic than the mean for the white schools. This fin- 
ding is similar to that of another study in which comparable data were 
gathered (Brown, Willower, & Lynch, 1974). 
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TABLE 2 
PUPIL CONTROL BEHAVIOR BY SCHOOL 


School Level Racial Character PCB Mean Score 
1 JHS W D2 4 
2 SHS W 49.1 
3 SHS W 47.0 
4 JHS W 54.0 
5 SHS B Bullies 5 
6 JHS B NY 
7 SHS B AT 
8 Sis B Albdf 
9 JHS B 5 Om! 


Means: JHS All students = 49.1 


SHS 


> 
Ne) 
Ne) 
lee] 
"oil 
- 
ee) 
(=) 


Although reliability estimates for the PCB Form were reported to be 
good, an additional reliability check was conducted using the present sam- 
ple of 852 respondents. An alpha index of reliability of .91 was obtained, 
quite close to the .92 reliability reported in the original PCB work. 


Discussion 


We begin our discussion with a disclaimer. The correlation coefficients 
between the variables examined were low to moderate, even though they 
were signifcant. Moreover, no effort was made to control for the influence 
of other variables. Hence, our findings should be interpreted with caution. 


Our main empirical results indicate an association between student 
perceptions of custodial teacher behavior and negative attitudes toward 
school and especially toward teachers. The relationship between perceived 
teacher pupil control behavior and student attitudes is quite direct and con- 
sistent. It holds for the overall attitude measured by the HSSOQ and for 
each of its factors, although it is less strong for certain dimensions. 


It is not clear whether a direct cause-effect relationship pertains. 
However, it can be speculated that a snowball effect occurs. An earlier 
paper in which the term external rather than custodial control was used 
suggested that “... the use of external controls creates a snowball effect, in 
that school is made less attractive for pupils, increasing their alienation; 
and, in consequence, a still greater stress is placed by teachers on external 
controls, and so on” (Willower, 1965, p. 43). 

If this happens, a kind of vicious circle in the affective domain may 
develop that could be difficult to break. Whether custodial teacher behavior 
would result in lowered student achievement in cognitive areas is 
problematic but plausible. In any case, this is a question open to inquiry. 

The extent to which students’ reports of teacher PCB coincide with 
“reality” is, of course, not known. The student was taken as the unit of 
analysis in the present study, so perceptions were given full sway. Since 
the dependent variable we wished to examine was student attitudes toward 
school, it made theoretical sense to focus on student perceptions of teacher 
PCB as the independent variable. The classic dictum that perceptions con- 
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stitute reality for the perceiver pertains. However, it should be stressed that 
research on teacher PCB ordinarily employs the classroom as the unit of 
analysis. When students tend to agree in their descriptions of teacher PCB, 
confidence is added that their collective perceptions reflect something more 
real than the perceptions of given individuals. The perception-reality gap 
cannot be bridged with finality, but unless there are compelling theoretical 
reasons to the contrary, investigations of teacher PCB should be based 
upon collective descriptions of behavior. Since the current inquiry was not 
based on group descriptions of PCB, it is essentially a study of perceptions 
and no claim concerning the reality of teacher PCB is made. 


A final point deals with the issue of student preferences for teacher 
PCB. While we found that negative student attitudes are associated with 
perceptions of custodial teacher PCB, the matter of student preferences 
was not directly addressed. This question, which also can lead to analyses 
of the relationships of student characteristics and preferences, is being ex- 
amined in an exploratory study currently underway. This and other work 
should help to shed more light on the nature and consequences of pupil 
control behavior in schools. 
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Patterns of Learning Projects 
Among Professional Men 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the extent and some of the 
characteristics of adult learning. Subjects were a random sample of 54 
professional men. 

Data were collected by an intensive interview. Findings support the view 
that adults engage extensively in learning. Vocational subject matter formed 
the largest category. Self-planned learning dominated the field of participa- 
tion. (Dr. McCatty is Assistant Professor in the School of Physical and 
Health Education, University of Toronto.) 


Although adults have always continued to learn throughout life, there 
are many factors which suggest the possibility of an increased incidence of 
deliberate learning among adults. One major motivation has been the 
necessity of re-learning job skills. 


There are many other motivating factors which stimulate the adult to 
participate in learning. Increasing amount of leisure, current emphasis on 
group effort, and the demands of operating a democratic society have plac- 
ed learning requirements on adults. 


Research indicates that men and women are participating extensively in 
learning efforts. Johnstone and Rivera (1965), in a national survey, dis- 
covered that, in the United States, in one year, just over 20 per cent of 
adult Americans were actively participating in some educational activity. 
Later research studies (e.g., Blackburn, 1968) have suggested the existence 
of even more deliberate adult learning efforts than had been revealed in 
Johnstone and Rivera’s study. 


In spite of the extensive participation in continuous learning and the 
endeavours of many researchers in the area, there are still numerous 
lacunae in the knowledge of the extent and nature of adult participation. 
Before 1971, researchers employed interview techniques which elicited only 
that learning which the interviewee could recall fairly quickly and easily. 
Thus, many gaps remained in the knowledge and comprehension of adult 
learning participation. 
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Tough (1971) introduced an intensive, probing type of interview which 
appeared to be remarkably successful in uncovering a large number of lear- 
ning efforts. The present study employed the same type of interview. 


Problem 
This study focussed on questions about learning of professional men. 
To what extent do adults participate in learning? 
What subject matter do adults learn? 


What proportion of adult learning is motivated by the desire for credit 
and what proportion is motivated by considerations other than credit? 

How much adult participation in learning occurs: (1) in a group, (2) with 
an individual on a one-to-one basis, (3) with a non-human resource (such as 
a programmed instruction book or a set of tape recordings), (4) when the 
learner is directing his own learning, and (5) in a mixture of two or more of 
the previous sources with no one source predominant? What proportion of 
group learning participation by adults is planned by a group directed by an 
instructor and what proportion by a peer group? What are some 
characteristics of the peer groups? In the learner-directed projects, what is 
the adult’s primary method of learning? (Does he read or discuss or observe 
or what in order to learn?) In mixed projects, what percentage of the learn- 
ing is assigned to each category of learner-teacher relationship and what 
is the chronological order of participation among categories? 

One type of reason for distinguishing between different types of learner- 
teacher relationship was the next area in which further research was in- 
dicated. Why do adults choose the type of learner-teacher relationship they 
do for planning their learning? What relationship is there between subject 
matter and choice of planner? 


Review of the Literature 

Many researchers have considered the extent of learning participation 
by adults (Armstrong, 1971; Blackburn, 1968; Brown, 1964; Ingham, 1964; 
Johnstone & Rivera, 1965; Litchfield, 1965; Tough, 1971). Depending on the 
procedures and definitions used, there were varied findings by these 
researchers as to the percentage of adults who had recently conducted a 
learning project. The highest incidence was that reported by Tough; when 
he interviewed a group of 66 adults from seven different occupations, he 
found that 98 per cent had participated in a deliberate, sustained effort to 
learn in the previous 12 months. 

The content of adult learning was considered by Blackburn (1967) and 
Johnstone and Rivera (1965). These researchers found that adults study a 
wide variety of subject matter. 

The proportion of credit and non-credit learning has received attention 
from some researchers (Johnstone & Rivera, 1965; Tough, 1967). Johnstone 
and Rivera concluded that credit was not an important motivation for lear- 
ning by adults. 

Johnstone and Rivera (1965) were the first researchers to explore the ex- 
tent of independent study being conducted by adults; they found that near- 
ly 8 per cent of adults had engaged in an independent study in the previous 
12 months. None of the earlier studies found as much self-planned learning 
as did the Tough survey (1971); two-thirds of the learning projects con- 
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ducted by Tough’s interviewees had been planned by the learner himself. 


Some studies have served to give some indication of resources employed 
by self-directed learners. Tough (1967) concluded that his 40 subjects ob- 
tained a large amount of human assistance in their self-teaching projects. 
Johnstone and Rivera (1965) identified recordings and tapes as aids which 
their subjects said they would employ if they taught themselves. Shorey 
(1969) listed the publications which Windsor teachers used in their con- 
tinuing education efforts. 


Many researchers have explored various factors which influence an 
adult’s method preference (Blackburn, 1967; Butterdahl & Verner, 1965; 
Jenkins, 1960; Johnstone & Rivera, 1965; Koenig & McKeachie, 1959). Some 
of the factors investigated were age, occupation, income, education, and 
social and personality characteristics. No research could be found where 
the learner himself was asked to express his reasons for choosing a type of 
planner for his learning. 


Johnstone and Rivera (1965) investigated the relationship peneeen sub- 
ject matter and methods of study and concluded that such a relationship 
existed. Blackburn (1967) explored method orientation and reached the con- 
clusion that part of the variation in adult method orientation was due to 
the nature of the subject matter. 


No other study could be found which scrutinized the learning conducted 
by a whole spectrum of professional men. The only studies referred to in 
this section which employed a probing interview were those by Armstrong 
(1971) and Tough (1971). 


Method 
Population 


The population in this study consisted of males between the ages of 30 
and 50, with at least one year of post-secondary education, with a 
minimum annual income of $12,000.00, and in occupations rated high on 
the socioeconomic scale. The scale employed for identifying the occupations 
was Blishen’s scale (1968). 


The Setting 


The population was limited to those who were resident in the Borough 
of North York. The Borough of North York is one of the six member 
municipalities of Metropolitan Toronto. It has an area of 69.5 square miles 
and a population of approximately 500,000. 


One major advantage of this area for this study was that there are 
numerous choices of methods for educational participation. North York 
possesses Canada’s third largest educational system; there are 109 elemen- 
tary schools, 25 junior high schools, 17 secondary schools, and 2 vocational 
schools. The Borough Board of Education has a Department of Adult 
Education. This educational system offers a wide variety of adult 
educational programmes—academic, arts and crafts, languages, technical 
and commercial. York University’s two campuses are situated in North 
York; through its Centre for Continuing Education, the University provides 
courses for adults in many areas. The North York YMCA specializes in 
adult education; numerous courses are made available for adults through 
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the YMCA. Seventeen community centres operate in the Borough, offering 
a choice of several educational opportunities for adults. 


Sample 


The sample was selected from the assessment rolls of the Borough of 
North York, prepared in 1970. These rolls consist of a series of large books, 
in which sections are assigned to each of the 12 wards. The pages assigned 
to each ward are numbered consecutively, starting with page 1. 


The researcher selected the ward number and page number by employ- 
ment of a table of random numbers. He then started at the top of the 
selected page and proceeded in order down the list, scrutinizing 45 address 
slots and noting the occupations of the individuals. Where a male’s occupa- 
tion coincided with one of those being considered in this study, a record 
was made of his name and address. To obtain the required number of inter- 
viewees, the researcher had to make 105 such draws. 


A subsequent letter and telephone call sought the subject’s cooperation 
and checked the criteria of occupation, age, and income. The acceptance 
rate of those who were requested to participate in the study was 90 per 
cent. The 54 interviewees consisted of 14 engineers, 9 lawyers, 9 teachers, 8 
doctors, 4 dentists, 3 architects, 2 professors, 1 chemist, 1 geologist, 1 judge, 
1 pharmacist, and 1 physicist. 


The Learning Project 

Learning participation was considered here in terms of learning pro- 
jects. The learning project was the central phenomenon of this study. 
Essential to the concept of the learning project, as employed here, is a 
minimum time of seven hours during which the primary purpose is to 
learn. The seven hours must be compressed into a six-month period (thus 
eliminating a desultory type of effort). The seven-hour (or longer) project is 
normally composed of a series of learning episodes (although, theoretically, 
it could consist of one long episode). Also included may be some episodes 
devoted to planning, preparing, or travelling, connected with the learning, 
but, after the time spent on these episodes has been excluded, the total par- 
ticipation must be not less than five hours. 

The learning project is concerned only with sustained and highly 
deliberate efforts. The main purpose of these efforts is to learn, Le., to 
effect a change in the individual himself. The learner must be clear as to 
what he wants to learn. These are the three criteria which are the very core 
of the definition. 

There is no restriction on the type of change sought by the learner. It 
may be acquisition of new knowledge or skill, change of personality, or im- 
provement in physical functioning. The changes which occur in the learner 
may be easily observable, as they would be in learning to ski. Or the 
changes may be the subtle alterations in maximum oxygen uptake, 
haemoglobin count, and pulse rate which accompany an improvement in 
physical fitness. 

The definition of a learning project specifies that the learner must want 
to retain the knowledge and skill which he gains. The length of time for 
retention was set arbitrarily at two days. 
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Data Collection 

The data used in this study were collected by means of an intensive in- 
terview. The model for the interview schedule was Tough’s schedule (1971), 
which was employed in 1970 to investigate similar learning phenomena. 
Prior to use in this study, the interview schedule was revised several times 
on the basis of trial interviews conducted with each version of the schedule 
on the investigator’s friends. 

A major objective of the schedule was to familiarize the interviewee with 
the concept of a learning project. Another very important objective in the 
formulation of the interview schedule was to devise a very probing techni- 
que, which would elicit as many of the subject’s learning projects as 
possible.! 

Most of the interviews took place in the subject’s office or home. During 
the process of the interview, repeated oral probes were made to uncover as 
many learning projects as possible which the interviewee had conducted in 
the previous 12 months. When these probes failed to uncover any more lear- 
ning projects, two handout sheets were employed to aid the subject to 
remember his learning projects. One of these sheets listed some of the 
things that adults learn, and the other listed some of the ways that adults 
learn. 


The subject was asked to estimate the number of hours that he spent on 
each learning project in the 12-month period prior to the interview. 


The interviewee was asked if any part of his total motivation for under- 
taking any of the learning projects had been the desire for credit. If more 
than 50 per cent of the total motivation had been the desire to obtain a 
degree, diploma, or certificate, or for an examination or upgrading related 
to a job, the learning project was categorized as a credit project. 


The remainder of the interview discussed the planner of each learning 
project. (The planner was here defined as the person, group, or object which 
made the day-to-day decisions regarding what and how the subject 
learned.) The subject was asked first to identify the planner for each 
learning project. 


The subject was then asked to categorize the planner in one of four 
categories—group, one-to-one, non-human, or self (described on a page of 
the schedule which was handed to the interviewee). In group learning, the 
learner is a member of a group of five or more persons (including the in- 
structor); the group may have a specific instructor or may be a group of 
peers. In one-to-one learning, there is one learner (or sometimes two or 
three) and one instructor—a common type of relationship between the 
learner and the golf professional, the driving school instructor, or the piano 
teacher. In non-human resource or inanimate learning, an inanimate 
resource (e.g., a programmed instruction book or set of tape recordings) 
plans the learning project. In learner-planned or self-planned learning, the 
learner assumes the primary responsibility for planning and conducting 
the learning project. A project was categorized as mixed if the responsibili- 
ty for planning did not reside primarily (51 per cent) in any one of the four 
above-defined categories. 


If the planner was in the peer group category, the subject was asked to 
describe the group briefly. If the planner was in the learner-planned 
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category, he was asked to name his major resource. For projects in the mix- 
ed category, the subject was requested to assign the percentage of planning 
to each category and to name the order in which the two or more planner 
categories operated. 


After all learning projects had been categorized, the subject was asked 
regarding one of the non-credit learning projects in each of the four pure 
categories why he had chosen the planner which he did. (If more than one 


learning project was in the category, one was selected by use of a table of 
random numbers.) 


Findings 
Participation 

The participation of the 54 learners was considered, first, in terms of the 
number of projects, and then in terms of the number of hours. 

The 54 subjects had participated in a total of 599 projects in a 12-month 
period. This was an average of 11.1 projects for each subject; the median 
was 10.3. No interviewee had failed to participate in any learning project at 
all. The least number of projects participated in by an interviewee was 2, 
and the greatest number was 31. The mode was 11, and 7 subjects had par- 
ticipated in that number of projects. This represented a considerable extent 
of participation, as far as number of projects was concerned. 


TABLE 1 
HOURS OF PARTICIPATION 


Number of Hours Number of Subjects Number of Hours Number of Subjects 


Oe EY) 0 1700-1799 2 
100- 199 1 1800-1899 i 
ZOOS e299 2 1900-1999 it 
SHOW Sey, Z 2000-2099 A 
400- 499 2 2100=2199 0 
500= 599 3 2200-2299 1 
600- 699 5) 2300-2399 0 
700- 799 4 2400-2499 0 
800- 899 6 2500-2599 0 
900= 999 ib 2600-2699 1 

1000-1099 3} 2700-2799 1 
1100-1199 ) 2800-2899 0 
1200-1299 2 2900-2999 it 
1300-1399 4 
1400-1499 il 
1500-1599 2 
1600-1699 2 4200-4299 2 


The full story of the extent of participation is not told, however, until 
the measurement by time is also considered. Data in Table 1 show the 
number of hours of participation for the 54 subjects over a 12-month period. 

None of the subjects had participated for fewer than 100 hours, and only 
one for fewer than 200; he had spent 157 hours in learning projects. Two of 
the subjects participated about 4,200 hours.? The total number of hours of 
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participation for 54 subjects was 67,200, or an average of 1,244 hours per 
subject; the median was 1,058 hours. 

In general, then, it was found that the interviewees had participated ex- 
tensively, whether judged in terms of number of projects or in hours of par- 
ticipation. The findings revealed a much higher incidence of participation 
than had been discovered by earlier researchers (Blackburn, 1967, 1968; 
Johnstone & Rivera, 1965). 


Subject Matter 

This study employed Johnstone and Rivera’s subject matter categories 
(1965) for classification of the 599 projects. The seven categories of subject 
matter identified in this study will now be discussed. 


| Vocational. By far the largest segment of subject matter was in the 
vocational category. More than 50 per cent of all learning projects for the 
sample in this study were work-oriented. 


A fairly common type of vocational learning project was keeping 
current in the interviewee’s vocational area. This was a continuous type of 
effort; the project had no end. 


Other vocational learning projects had a limited time span and were un- 
dertaken in response to a specific problem. One example of this type was 
the project conducted by a lawyer who represented a client in a motor acci- 
dent and had to learn the details of the accident and the previous applica- 
tion of the law in similar cases. A dentist’s motivation for a learning pro- 
ject was a new discovery in his profession—an implanting technique. 


Hobbies and recreation. The hobbies and recreation category contained 
89 projects and was the second most extensive category. The projects in 
this group, by definition, were carried on in leisure time, and had no work 
connotations. 


The greatest number of projects in a sub-category (27) were associated 
with outdoor recreation, and included skiing, sailing, golf, skating, flying, 
nature, snowmobiling, riding, driving, camping, conservation, fishing, and 
navigation. A doctor and an architect had chosen both skiing and sailing 
as learning projects, and another doctor had learned to sail and to ride. 


Sports (spectator), music, art, technical arts and hobbies, travel and 
other countries, and agriculture were some of the other classes of subject 
matter proposed as learning projects in the hobbies and recreation 
category. In technical arts and hobbies, photography, with 4 projects, was 
the most frequently reported learning effort. Travel and other countries (7 
projects) was a fairly sizable sub-category. The subjects were not arm chair 
travellers; in 6 of the 7, there was actual travel related to the project, and 
in the seventh, travel was contemplated. 


Current events. The current events category contained 56 projects, and 
39 learners had participated in these projects. The subjects included here 
were those dealing with current social, political, and economic affairs and 
civic responsibilities. 

Most of the projects were aimed at having a general grasp of current 
topics, but in many projects, a specific area of interest was identified. 
Among these areas were the Israeli Six Day War, Ontario politics, and 
minority struggles. Five interviewees learned about pollution, and one 
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wrote a brief on the subject for the environmental department of the 
government. 

Home and family life. In the home and family life category, there were 
56 projects. These projects included topics pertaining to the establishment, 
maintenance, and improvement of a home, or to the carrying out of 
household duties and family responsibilities. 


In the area of home improvement skills, there were 19 projects. There 
were 17 home economics projects, 9 projects in gardening and landscaping, 
3 in family relationships, and 1 in future family prospects. One interviewee 
had learned how to cook. 


Personal development. There were 28 projects in the field of personal 
development. This category was defined as being comprised of subjects 
aimed at helping people expand themselves in the areas of physical fitness, 
health, personality development, and interpersonal and social skills. Near- 
ly all (26) of the projects were in the area of physical fitness. Of the remain- 
ing 2 projects, one was sensory awareness, and the other was conscious 
relaxation. No respondents had undertaken a learning project aimed at im- 
proving their personality or social skills. 


Academic and general education. In the academic and general education 
category, 25 projects were reported. These were academic subjects normally 
studied as part of a high school or college education and excluded all job- 
related subjects. 


The projects reported by the interviewees included history, literature, 
anthropology, philosophy, political science, psychology, and languages. A 
geologist’s interest in anthropology had been aroused as a result of atten- 
dance at a seminar in this area sponsored by Trinity College for its alumni. 
An engineer’s learning project in Dickens’ works began because, being 
Dutch, he had never read Dickens, and his wife gave him some of Dickens’ 
books for Christmas. A doctor learned Italian because he had some Italian 
patients. 

Religion, morals, and ethics. The smallest group of subject matter was 
in the religion, morals, and ethics area; there were 15 projects. Included 
were projects concerned with traditional religious training, religion applied 
to everyday life, and all other aspects of religion, morals, or ethics. An 
engineer’s longest project (435 hours) was in the religious area when he 
and his family became born-again Christians. 


Ten Types of Learning Projects 

Learning projects were categorized into types by a cross-tabulation of 
two dimensions. One dimension dichotomized learning, on the basis of 
motivation, as credit and non-credit. The other dimension identified four 
distinct types of learning on the basis of the planner of the learning— 
group, one-to-one, inanimate, and learner-planned. When the majority of 
the planning of a learning project resided with one of these four planners, 
the project was assigned to that category. In this planner dimension, a 
fifth type of situation was recognized and termed mixed learning; the plan- 
ning was conducted by a mixture of planners from two or more categories, 
with no one planner responsible for more than 50 per cent of the planning. 

The interviewee was asked to specify the planner of each project and to 
assign the planner to one of the four categories. Where a project was 
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planned by planners from more than one category, it was assigned to the 
planning category in which the majority of the planning lay (providing more 
than 50 per cent of the planning was conducted by a planner in any one 
category). If no planner was more than 50 per cent responsible, the project 
was classified as mixed. 

This fragmentation of the learning participation into 10 different cells 
permitted a discussion of how the learner participates along the two dimen- 
sions which form the 10 types of learning projects identified in this study. 
Is the learner primarily motivated by the desire for credit? Does he choose 
as a planner a group, an individual, a non-human resource, or himself? 


TABLE 2 
PROJECTS AND PARTICIPATIONS IN 10 CELLS 


Planner Projects Participants Projects Participants Bice 


No. % No. 7 


Learner 


Group 69 et 
One-to-one 41 7 
Inanimate 4 1 
Mixed Ab 5 
All Five 

Categories 29900 


Table 2 provides a comparison of learning participation in the 10 cells. 
The extent of participation in each cell is shown (measured by the number 
and percentage of projects, and number and percentage of participants). 
The percentages shown in Table 2 indicate the incidence of participation in 
each cell measured in terms of projects (599 = 100 per cent) and participants 
(54 = 100 per cent). 

The last line of Table 2 is really a comparison of the credit and non- 
credit participation. These figures disregard the planner distinctions and © 
report the results for the total credit learning and total non-credit learning. 

The comparison indicates that 99 per cent of all projects were non-credit, 
and only 3 participants reported credit projects. The total hours of credit 
participation for the 54 subjects was 657, and the total hours of non-credit 
participation was 66,543. } 

Of the 9 credit projects, 7 were group-planned. A single individual ac- 
counted for the 2 credit projects which were planned in the one-to-one and 


learner-planned cells (as well as 4 of the 7 projects in the group-planned 
cell). 


Another surprising fact indicated by the data in Table 2 is the extent to 
which learner-planned learning dominated the field of participation. All in- 
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terviewees had participated in self-planned learning, and 76 per cent of the 
projects were in this category. The range of projects per participant in this 
cell was 1 to 28, and the mean and median were 8.5 and 7.5 respectively. 
The inanimate planner was used to a very limited extent by the inter- 
viewees; only 4 participants had employed this type of learning. 


Of the 34 participants in the non-credit group cell, 20 had one project, 
and the 3 who had participated most extensively had 4, 5, and 6 projects 
respectively. 


In both the non-credit one-to-one cell and the non-credit mixed cell, the 
range of projects per participant was 1 to 4. 


In 27 of the projects, the interviewee could not allocate the major plan- 
ning responsibility to a planner in any of the 4 categories recognized in 
this study. Because no single category of planner was responsible for more 
than 50 per cent of the planning responsibility, these 27 projects were listed 
as mixed planner, in accordance with the definition of mixed planner. In 
most cases, the planning was equally divided by planners in two 
categories; in many cases, the subject and his wife planned together on an 
equal basis. These mixed projects were all non-credit-motivated. There was 
a fairly substantial volume of mixed planning. In extent, the mixed 
planner learning was just below the 3 main categories (group, one-to-one, 
and learner-planned). Of the 27 projects, 23 shifted between planners in no 
definite chronological order. In many cases, the shuttling back and forth 
was so rapid that the planning became “meshed”. 

Only 20 per cent of the interviewees had used only one planner category 
(in each of the 11 instances, the category used being the learner-planned). 
Most of the subjects had used two or three different categories of planner. 

Of the 62 non-credit group projects, 10 (or 16 per cent) were conducted in 
a peer group and 52 with an instructor. In all 7 of the credit group projects, 
the group had an instructor. Of the 10 peer groups, 7 were committees 
which had been appointed, or elected, to carry out one phase of an entire 
operation, and the committee members had to learn certain things in order 
to fulfil their function. 

A total of 25 interviewees reported having at least one project in the 
one-to-one area (24 of them with non-credit motivation). The number of pro- 
jects reported was 41. 


Methods for Learner-planned Learning 

For each learner-planned project, the learner identified the source of the 
majority of his subject matter. In 391 of the 458 projects, one major method 
was identified by the interviewee. In 59 cases, 2 methods were combined 
equally, and in 8 cases, there was an equal combination of 3 methods. 

The most common single method was reading. A variety of reading 
materials was employed, and sometimes identified specifically by the inter- 
viewee. Books, newspapers, journals, magazines, and reports were all 
credited as sources of information. 

The second most common method for the learner-planned projects was 
discussion—sometimes with one person, and sometimes with several. 


Doing was identified in 35 projects as the major method of learning. 
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This method might be employed to provide a trial and error type of lear- 
ning situation, or to effect a change in the subject through practice. 

Observing was a less common method of learning. Only 2.8 per cent of 
the total 458 projects depended on observing as the major single method of 
learning. There were, however, 15 other projects in which observing was 
combined equally with another method, and 3 in which observation was 
combined with 2 other methods, with each responsible for one-third of the 
total. 


Reasons for Choice of a Planner 

Articulated reasons. Other researchers have considered various per- 
sonal, social, and personality factors which are judged to be influential in 
the adult’s choice of a planning category. In this study, it was decided to 
identify the conscious reasons, expressed by the participants, for choosing 
the planning category which they did. From each planner category 
reported by each interviewee, one project was chosen at random, and the 
interviewee was asked why he had chosen the planner he had specified for 
that project. In some cases, more than one reason was given in answer to 
this question; all specified reasons were recorded. 

The 54 participants who reported self-planned projects gave 61 reasons 
for self-planned participation. 

The most frequently cited basis for choice was desire for individualized 
subject matter; 25 participants gave this as a motive. Thirteen of the 25 
wanted to select the subject matter so that it could be applied to their par- 
ticular interests. The other 12 had very specific problems; their learning 
consisted of acquiring the knowledge to solve these problems. 

Physical availability was cited in 10 instances as a reason for choice of 
a learner-planned approach. It was an economy of time or effort for the 
learner to do his learning in the most convenient location for himself. 


In 7 cases, the learners stated that a certain facet of their personality 
made them choose a self-planned type of learning. A feeling of in- 
dependence and self-reliance (or, perhaps, in some cases, lack of self- 
confidence) prodded these learners towards an autonomous approach to 
planning. 

Five of the interviewees identified their expertise in the subject matter 
as their reason for planning the projects themselves. The projects were in 
their professional area. 

Financial economy accounted for four decisions by learners to plan for 
themselves. 

Flexibility of time was a factor inducing the learner to plan his own pro- 
ject in four cases; a course would have imposed the requirement of specified 
hours of attendance. 

In three cases, the learner was at the stage in the subject matter where 
he thought that self-planning was more appropriate than other types. Two 
of these learners considered that they were sufficiently advanced that they 
did not require outside help in the planning. The third participant said that 
he had not advanced sufficiently to warrant joining a group. 


The effectiveness of the method, the ease of the subject, and his own 
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capability at planning were each given once as a reason for using the self- 
planned approach. 

A total of 37 reasons were expressed for choice of the group-planned 
category. The most frequent of these (9) was that that type of’ format 
already existed in a form such as a staff or committee meeting arrange- 
ment. The interviewee therefore participated in the existing manner. 


The capability of the instructor was given 8 times as the reason for a 
group type of learning and was by far the most frequent reason expressed 
for choosing the one-to-one type. 

Subject matter. In this section, the relationship of subject matter to 
planner choice is discussed. The large majority of projects in the vocational 
and hobbies and recreation categories were learner-planned. No other area 
of subject matter had such a large percentage of learner-planned projects 
as current events (96 per cent). Of all the subject matter areas, none had as 
large a percentage of one-to-one projects as did the personal development 
area; 29 per cent of these projects were planned on a one-to-one basis. The 
largest percentage of group-planned projects for any subject matter area 
was found in the religion area, where 47 per cent of the projects were 
planned in a group setting. 


Conclusions and Implications 


The data support the major premise in this study regarding the extent 
of learning by adults, and especially of the learner-planned type. The par- 
ticipation by adults is extraordinarily extensive. The adults interviewed in 
this study spent an average of 24 hours each week participating in 
learning projects of different types, including 20 hours in projects which the 
learner had planned for himself. This did not include the casual learning 
which is part of every human’s life. Also excluded was purposeful learning 
in which a series of related learning episodes were of shorter duration than 
5 hours. 

The data also indicate that when the adult undertakes self-planned lear- 
ning (100 per cent of the interviewees did so), he does so mainly because he 
can tailor the material he learns to suit his individual needs. 

Taken together, these findings have certain implications for the prac- 
titioners of education—both in the more obvious scholastic institutions 
(schools, colleges, and universities), as well as in those professions which 
provide continuous professional education. Since such a major part of the 
adult’s learning is planned by himself, it is apparent that a primary aim in 
education should be to equip the adult with skill in planning learning. The 
present emphasis on what the student should learn might be profitably 
supplanted with an emphasis on how the student should learn. 

The findings regarding the extent of learning also have implications for 
researchers in this field. The type of interview employed in this study, 
which used some probing questions and two hand-out sheets, appears to be 
very effective in aiding in the recall of learning efforts. 

When the learners planned their own learning, they relied heavily on 
reading and observation for provision of the subject matter. Any improve- 
ment in the learner’s acuity in these areas would aid in his ability to learn 
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and might also form part of a general body of information on learning 
skills and techniques. 


The capability of the instructor was a very important factor in the 
learner’s choice of methods. In fact, the instructor’s proficiency may be 
decisive in the initial decision to learn. The implication of this fact for 
programme planning is important; the provision of expertise may trigger 
off the desire to learn. 

There are implications in this research for practitioners of physical 
education. Keeping physically fit was a learning project for 26 of the 54 in- 
terviewees. The majority of their physical fitness projects were learner- 
planned, and no projects were performed in a group setting. The prac- 
titioners of physical education should augment their present group-oriented 
programmes with campaigns aimed at providing the most recent 
knowledge in physical fitness to the individuals who will be planning their 
own programmes. 


The subjects in this study engaged in a large body of learning as a 
leisure pursuit. Yet, learning has been largely overlooked by researchers as 
a leisure activity. It should be recognized that learning projects can con- 
stitute a satisfying leisure pursuit. 


One finding in this study was that, in very few learning projects, was 
credit a major motivation. This knowledge is of importance to many 
planners of adult learning (e.g., extension departments of universities). 
Course offerings, for some segments of the public, need not provide the in- 
centive of credit, in the form of a degree, diploma, or certificate, in order to 
be attractive to most learners. 


One purpose in the selection of the population used in this study was the 
expectation that their learning might act as a model for others. The sheer 
immensity of their learning effort alone should stimulate others to more ex- 
tensive participation. A psychological barrier often seems to inhibit human 
accomplishment until there is an awareness of others’ successful 
endeavours (a well-known phenomenon in athletics). 


This study has shown that adults can plan a great deal of learning for 
themselves. An awareness of the potential which we all possess to teach 
ourselves may inchoate many learning projects which might have remain- 
ed latent because of difficulties which the learner experiences in seeking or 
obtaining a teacher. 


This article is based on a Ph.D. thesis, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, University of Toronto, 1973. 
The thesis is obtainable on microfilm from the National Library of Canada, Ottawa K1A 0ON4. 


1 To indicate the technique used, the following sections have been extracted from the interview schedule and are 
reproduced here. 

Is there anything you have spent several hours in learning over the past 12 months? 
Now think back over the past 12 months. Have you made any deliberate effort to learn to do anything, or 
to obtain information, or increase your knowledge? Have you tried to increase your understanding or 
change your emotional reactions? 
I am interested in any effort you made to learn anything at all. It doesn’t have to be important; it doesn’t 
have to be hard or serious; it can be easy, or trivial, or fun. We can include any information, knowledge, or 
skill, or understanding that you have tried to gain, just as long as you spent a few hours at it. Can you 
recall anything else? 
We're trying to get as complete a list as possible, so think back now right to (month) of last year. It doesn’t 
matter what the knowledge or skill or information was, just as long as you spent several hours at it. What 
else can you recall? 


2 The top participant in terms of hours (4,233 hours) was a dentist. His participation was so extraordinarily ex- 
tensive that he was queried subsequent to the interview. He stated that he considered his estimate a good one. 
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He attributed the extent of his participation to two factors. Firstly, his current events project included 500 
hours he spent listening to news broadcasts on the radio while at work. Secondly, he slept only four to five 
hours nightly, leaving himself more leisure time than most people; most of his leisure was devoted to learning. 
Like Houle’s learning-oriented individual (1963), learning with him was a constant activity. 
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Reading or Listening: A Comparison 
of Techniques of Instruction in 
Elementary Social Studies 


The relative value of reading and listening as techniques of instruction to 
facilitate comprehension of social studies material was explored. Sixth grade 
students, grouped by intelligence level, reading ability, and sex read or 
listened to identical material drawn from commercial supplementary uni- 
texts and were tested on their comprehension of this material. Resulting data 
indicated that the comprehension of children of high intelligence, high and 
below average reading ability, and girls was significantly better when 
reading than when listening on at least one of the two units, though neither 
technique facilitated a significant difference in the comprehension of all sixth 
grade children. (Dr. Breiter is Assistant Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Iowa State University.) 


The teacher who seeks information concerning the relative merits of 
learning by reading and of learning by listening may have difficulty iden- 
tifying guidelines which clearly indicate the advantages of one method 
over the other. 

Both reading and listening are considered key activities in learning fac- 
tual material. Listening is the original source of information for children, 
but has the disadvantage that “seldom can it be mulled over or even ac- 
curately recalled by the listener’ (McKee, 1966, p. 34). Reading skills, 
however, later become important learning tools in every area of study, as 
noted by McKee (1966) when he stated, “From the third grade on, reading 
can and should provide advantages that listening cannot supply” (p. 18). 
In general, research has suggested that people do learn more by listening 
during the early school years, but increasingly learn more by reading dur- 
ing the later elementary school years. Many reasons might be suggested 
for this conclusion, chief among them possibly being that while children 
are normally exposed to in-depth, sequential instruction in reading skills, 
much less instruction is given in listening skills. Until fairly recently, not 
enough has really been known about listening, the various listening. skills, 
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and how to teach them to give effective instruction in this area. Largely, it 
has been assumed by instructors that children just knew how to listen. 


This study does not attempt to specifically advocate either of these 
skills—reading or listening—as the ultimate in instruction. It is common 
knowledge that some children learn better by one mode than by another, 
and many prefer or even require exposure to information by more than 
one approach. It does, however, attempt to look at the present status of 
reading and listening as techniques of instruction within the context of one 
grade level in one subject area, and to assess which seems to be most likely 
to be effective with which students. In this context, it is hoped this study 
will assist the classroom teacher in gaining some insight into choosing ap- 
propriate teaching techniques for individuals and groups in the classroom. 


Related Research 

Research in the fields of reading and listening has been voluminous and 
varied. A brief description of several studies which have a pertinent bear- 
ing on the purpose of this paper follows. 

Listening. Maurice S. Lewis (1953) attempted to measure the ability of 
intermediate grade pupils to comprehend some of the materials commonly 
presented orally in the classroom with two equivalent forms of a test which 
measured with some degree of accuracy the following five listening skills: 
(1) ability to get main ideas, (2) ability to recall facts and details, (3) ability 
to make inferences from facts presented in a selection, (4) ability to 
recognize word meanings from context, and (5) ability to follow directions 
(p. 1). Lewis assumed that listening ability, like other human abilities, is 
distributed amiong the general population in accordance with the principle 
of normal probability, that individuals differ in their ability to comprehend 
the spoken word, and that listening comprehension can be measured in 
quantitative terms (p. 2). His results seemed to imply that the level of 
reading difficulty has little or no bearing upon the level of listening ability, 
and that there is a great difference in the listening comprehension of in- 
dividuals (p. 338). 

Ann Jackson’s (1966) study proposed to determine if a difference exists 
in the listening comprehension of boys and girls, and to determine the cor- 
relation between listening and various reading abilities. She concluded 
there was a significant correlation between listening and reading 
vocabulary and also between listening and reading comprehension. She 
found no significant difference in the ability of boys and girls in listening 
comprehension (p. 85). 

A study in listening comprehension by Charles A. Lindsey (1953) 
reported that pupils’ listening comprehension appeared to be more depen- 
dent upon the interest appeal of the material being presented than upon 
such factors as classroom interruptions, etc. (p. 98). Though not a sur- 
prising finding, since most people have found themselves “shutting out the 
world” when highly involved and interested in something to which they 
are listening (or reading), it is a most interesting finding in regard to this 
project. 

Composite Points of Interest—Listening. Overall, a survey of available 
literature in the field of listening yields the following points of interest 
which have been documented by one or more research studies. 
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1. Children are beginning to gain more by reading than by listening as 
they enter the upper elementary grades. 

2. Some of the claims made for the superiority of listening comprehen- 
sion may have been overrated if the material used in the studies was 
of extremely high interest to the pupils. 

3. Listening may be a superior technique of instruction for some in- 
dividuals, but is probably not so for all. 

4. There are specific factors which affect the ability of children to com- 
prehend through listening, such as the speed at which the material is 
presented, and the individual’s adjustment. 

5. Listening tests have been constructed which measure skills which 
researchers feel are indicative of the degree of listening ability 
possessed by an individual. 

6. Ability to listen varies with the individual just as other skills. 


Reading. Studies which explore various facets of reading comprehension 
in social studies are also numerous. Much of this work, such as a study by 
Lattin (1952), indicates that a great deal of children’s factual knowledge of 
social studies material is less than adequate; less, in fact, than what 
authorities in the field considered to be common knowledge of the topic 
(Canada) over which the children were tested (p. 21). A partial explanation 
for findings such as this may be found in George Millis’ (1959) study of 
pupils’ understanding of social studies terms. In his work with fifth grade 
students, Millis found that 61.3 percent of their responses to designated 
terms drawn from their texts were vague and indefinite, or completely in- 
correct and/or not understood (p. 198). Similar-type results were found in a 
study by Walter E. Kerr (1934, p. 129). 

In an investigation of text materials, R. H. Franzen (1922) found that 
much of the material was much too difficult for the sixth graders who were 
expected to use them (pp. 83-85). Inasmuch as Fred A. Sloan’s (1959) study 
supported this finding, by noting that the general trend of publishers was 
to go above the indicated grade level (p. 206), there appear to be certain dif- 
ficulties inherent in reading in the social studies which must be taken into 
account when choosing reading as a technique of instruction. 


Composite Points of Interest—Reading. Overall, when considering the 
available literature in the field of reading in the social studies, the follow- 
ing generalizations, documented by one or more research studies, may be 
made. 


1. Reading, especially when limited to textbooks, is not a completely 
adequate technique of instruction. 

2. The use of textbooks as the sole source of reference in social studies is 
inadequate. 

3. The criticism that textbooks are often too vague and underdeveloped 
in their treatment of concepts and generalizations appears to be at 
least partly valid. | 

4. In reading materials of various kinds and of various levels of diffi- 
culty, it is necessary to adjust the rate at which the material is read. 
Specific instruction in this skill may help to improve a child’s reading 
comprehension. 

5. If reading comprehension is to occur, use of reading materials of an 
appropriate level is necessary. 
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6. The chance of success in learning social studies generalizations is 
enhanced by the use of a variety of methods and materials, among 
them reading and listening, but also including other aids and ap- 
proaches. 

A study of double interest is Richard Hampleman’s comparison of the 
listening and reading comprehension ability of fourth and sixth grade 
pupils. Some of Hampleman’s findings will be supported by this study, 
some will be opposed, and some will suggest related factors. Because of its 
application to the study being reported, Hampleman’s conclusions will be 
reported in the discussion of results later in this paper. 


Procedure 


This study proposed to determine the relative value of two specific 
techniques of instruction in the social studies, reading and listening, when 
the factors of varying levels of intelligence and reading ability, and sex 
were considered. The general purpose of the study was to determine if there 
was a significant difference in the comprehension of those students who 
read the chosen material and those who listened to it. The following eight 
categories of students were considered within the context of the general 
question, “What is the effect of reading and the effect of listening on the 
comprehension of supplementary social studies materials by sixth 
graders?” 

. students of high intelligence 

. Students of average intelligence 

. students of below average intelligence 
students of high reading ability 

students of average reading ability 
students of below average reading ability 
. male students 

. female students. 

The procedural steps of this investigation were as follows. Two 
supplementary social studies unitexts, each dealing with a single topic, 
were chosen as the experimental material. These unitexts were commercial 
material written for Grosset and Dunlap, Inc. as part of their Who-When- 
Where series of supplementary social studies materials for upper elemen- 
tary grades. These texts were titled Aztecs Of Mexico and This Is Canada. 

After the materials were chosen, all major concepts, facts, and 
generalizations in the unitexts were listed in the order in which they 
appeared. For each concept, fact, or generalization, a question or questions 
which reflected the basic idea was constructed in multiplechoice format. 

Both the unitexts and the tentative questions constructed from them 
were submitted to a panel of authorities. Since the material concentrated 
on the social sciences of history and geography, the panel of authorities 
who judged the materials and the questions drawn from them consisted of 
professors of history, geography, education, and psychology at Mankato 
State College, Mankato, Minnesota. This panel made suggestions for im- 
provement of the quality of the questions in content and form, and judged 
the quality of the unitexts as suitable for the purpose of the study. 

Each unitext was divided into four lessons—consisting of roughly the 
amount that could be read or listened to in 20 to 25 minutes. The ap- 
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propriate questions from the total number approved by the panel were 
organized into question sets—one for each lesson, and an answer sheet 
was devised which could be used for all question sets and for the pre- and 
post-tests also devised at this time. A pre-test and a post-test were con- 
structed for each of the two unitexts. They were identical, except that the 
order of the questions in the post-test was a reversal of the order of the 
questions in the pre-test. 

At this time a manual to be used by the teacher in administering the ex- 
perimental materials was written. It included all needed information about 
the materials, the question sets and tests, and directions to the teacher for 
each lesson for each of the two unitexts. Directions for handling and 
returning the materials and the children’s completed answer sheets were 
also included. 

Considerable care was taken to ensure content validity for these ex- 
perimental, investigator-written materials used with the unitexts. In detail, 
from the list of item ideas reflecting the facts, concepts, and generalizations 
found in the unitexts by chapters, one or more multiple-choice questions, 
each having four possible answers, were developed for each basic fact, con- 
cept, or generalization. These questions were grouped into sets. which 
covered the lessons in detail. Four question sets were constructed in this 
way for each of the two unitexts. These question sets each included the con- 
cepts in one or two chapters of material, depending on the length of the 
chapters, the number of items involved, and the estimated time of reading 
or listening to the text material. 


The pre-test and post-test questions were designed to test knowledge of 
facts, concepts, and generalizations more general in nature and of greater 
importance than many of the items in the question sets. The reversal of 
question order comprised an effort to minimize the possibility of memoriza- 
tion of test questions by the students. 

The manuals consisted of directions as to procedure; purpose of 
materials; seating, timing, and other testing considerations; specific direc- 
tions for the administration of each test; and directions for handling the 
materials. This material was meant to serve the following purposes: The 
pre-test for each unitext helped the investigator to determine the prior 
knowledge of the unitext topic each child possessed. The post-test helped to 
determine the knowledge of each child at the end of each unit. The question 
sets were basically a motivational device to encourage the children to listen 
or read carefully. The manual of directions was to assist teachers in main- 
taining a uniform presentation and administration of the materials in 
regard to time limits, approaches used, and amount of teacher explanation 
and assistance which could be given. 

The submission of the tests, question sets, and manuals to experts in 
history, geography, professional education, and test construction for 
suggestions, criticism, and approval provided the basis for the content 
validity claimed for this material. 


The experimental materials and unitexts were first used in two pilot 
studies with 111 sixth-grade students who comprised three classes. The 
first pilot study was made with two classes (87 pupils) and the second with 
one class (24 pupils). After each of these pilot studies, the materials were 
revised as indicated by item difficulty and discrimination analyses of the 
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items, and suggestions by the classroom teachers who used the manuals 
and materials. 


The revised experimental materials were then organized into their final 
form and packaged into class-sized sets along with the appropriate unitext 
or set of tapes to be used. A description of the use of these experimental 
materials follows. 


The directors of elementary education in several cities in southern 
Minnesota were contacted for the purpose of explaining the study and re- 
questing permission to conduct it in their systems. An effort was made to 
identify systems which were considered, statewide, to have good 
educational programs and teaching staffs, and whose enrollment included 
a cross-section of pupils who would be both typical of the geographical 
areas and of varying reading ability and intelligence levels. Two systems 
were chosen to participate in the study. One was a college community 
(Community A) which had some degree of industry; the second (Communi- 
ty B) was more heavily industrialized. Both communities fell into the 25,- 
000 to 50,000 population range. 

With the permission of the respective director of elementary education of 
each system, all sixth grade teachers in these systems were invited to par- 
ticipate in the study. Fourteen teachers in seven schools in Community A, 
and nine teachers in five schools in Community B accepted this invitation. 
They then attended orientation sessions which prepared them for their role 
in the project, and familiarized them with the experimental materials. 
These teachers were responsible for twenty-eight classes of which fourteen 
were from each community. 

The twenty-eight participating classes were then randomly assigned to 
the experimental (listening) group or the control (reading) group. In order 
that complete data would be available at the end of the study for each child 
in the sample population, the following limitations were made concerning 
the use of student scores in the analysis of data. A student was eliminated 
from the sample population if: 

1. he was absent during any part of the period during which his class 

was participating in the project, 

2. he had an excessive hearing loss, thus preventing him from using 

materials which were listening-based, 

3. his tested intelligence was below that of children usually assigned to 

the “normal” classroom, or 

4, his records did not contain a fifth-grade test score on either the 

California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity or the Lorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Test and a sixth-grade silent reading test 
score on the Jowa Test of Basic Skills administered in the fall of that 
school year. 

A schedule was set up which allowed each of the twenty-eight classes of 
sixth graders, under the direction of their usual classroom teacher, to use 
the experimental materials one hour per day for ten school days. Five 
periods were used to read or listen to the text of “Unit I” and complete the 
questions sets which matched each lesson. Five were similarly used for 
“Unit II’. Each “unit” was preceded by a pre-test and concluded with a 
post-test. At the end of the experimental period, which was from November 
through January, complete data was available for 570 students. Of the 741 
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students originally participating, 171 were eliminated on one or more of the 
limitations given above; 286 comprised the experimental (listening) group, 
and 284 comprised the control (reading) group. 

As previously indicated, a standard measure of intelligence and one of 
silent reading ability was recorded for each student participating as a 
member of the sample population. Though the sample population was 
basically divided into two major groups—reading and listening—three in- 
telligence level subgroups which cut across these lines were established 
through the use of these test scores. The limits, in terms of intelligence 
quotients, of these subgroups were as follows: 


Intelligence 
Groups Quotient 
Above average 110 and above 
Average 90 - 109 
Below average below 90 


Similarly, three reading ability subgroups which cut across the major 
grouping lines were established on the basis of standard scores. The limits 
of these subgroups were as follows: 


Groups Limits 

Above average one-half grade or more above grade level 

Average one-half grade below to one-half grade 
above grade level 

Below average more than one-half grade below grade level 


The composition of the sample population by intelligence groups, reading 
groups, and sex was as described in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
COMPOSITION OF GROUPS 


Groups Total Control Group Experimental 

Group 

EQ. 
Above Average 359 169 170 
Average 206 103 103 
Below Average 25) 12 ais 
570 284 286 

Reading 

Above Average 348 178 170 
Average 109 56 53 
Below Average - eS, 50 é; 63 
570 284 286 

Sex 
Male 296 148 148 
Female 274 136 138 
570 284 286 
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Treatment of the Data 


At the conclusion of the experimental period, the data for the 570 students 
who made up the sample population was recorded. This data consisted of 
the pre-test and post-test scores of each child for the two units of ex- 
perimental material, the child’s IQ and silent reading comprehension score 
from the indicated standard tests, the sex of the child, and the intelligence 
and reading subgroups into which each child fell. 


The level of significance established for this study was at the .05 level 
and analysis of covariance was used to analyze each group. In all cases the 
experimental (listening) group was contrasted with the control (reading) 
group, with the pre-test score used as covariate. The following analyses of 
covariance were made for each of the two units (unitexts). 
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Findings and Discussion 


For each of the analyses relating to intelligence level, reading ability, 
and sex an F Statistic was established which had to be equalled or ex- 
ceeded for a significant difference to exist due to instructional method. The 
majority of relationships showed no significant difference in the effec- 
tiveness of reading and listening as techniques of instruction. Areas in 
which a signficant difference was found were as follows: 

1. Children of above average intelligence learn more by reading than by 

listening. 

2. Children of high and of below average reading ability may learn 
more by reading, as the statistics favored reading as a method of in- 
struction for one of the two units for each of these groups. However, 
since this was not true for both units for either of these groups, the 
finding is not clearcut. 

3. Girls learn more by reading than by listening. 

The reader may at this time be interested in the conclusions of 
Hampleman’s study, mentioned earlier. He found listening comprehension 
significantly superior for both sixth and fourth grade pupils—boys and 
girls—and, as might be expected, that sixth grade pupils were significantly 
superior to fourth grade pupils in both listening and reading comprehen- 
sion. He also found easy materials to be more readily comprehended than 
hard materials by all groups in his sample population, and that listening 
comprehension showed greater superiority over reading comprehension 
with easy material than with hard material for both age groups. When con- 
sidering the boys and girls as separate groups, he found boys superior to 
girls in the comprehension of hard material, but no apparent difference in 
the ability to comprehend long and short paragraphs. Similarly, the 
relationship between listening and reading comprehension did not appear 
to be altered by the length of the passage. Most significantly, in 
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relationship to the study being reported in this paper, an increase in men- 
tal age, and to a lesser extent chronological age, decreased the difference 
between listening and reading comprehension (Hampleman, 1955, pp. 83- 
84). Though Hampleman found evidence for listening as the more effective 
learning/teaching technique, this study found some support for reading. 
This finding may help to explain the difference in the conclusions reached. 
On the basis of the study being reported, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that while all sixth graders do not comprehend better by reading than by 
listening, certain groups have completed this transition, notably the high 
intelligence group and the female portion of the sample population. While 
there was no consistent significant difference in the adjusted means in 
favor of the reading group in the other situations, there was no group in 
which there was a significant difference in favor of the listening group. 
This may suggest that a majority of sixth grade children have reached the 
point in their development where they read in order to learn considerably 
more than they did in the primary grades, but not to the extent that 
reading has become their major avenue of learning. Listening remains an 
important method of learning for them, and will probably remain so 
throughout their lives, but it is no longer the major way for them to learn. 


There are several limitations to this study. First, the listening portion of 
the experimental materials consisted of tape recordings of the written 
material read at an appropriate rate and with the type of expression one 
would use in reading a storybook to children. It was believed to be a valid 
use of the material, but it is clear that while materials in oral and written 
form may be comparable, they cannot be exact duplicates without biasing 
the study in the direction of written language. However, in the two areas in 
which reading seemed to have a significant effect, the use of written 
material for listening purposes may not have been a serious deficit. If the 
remaining results are interpreted in this light, it is possible that it would be 
found that listening would be significantly effective for some groups and 
reading for others—much as is found by the classroom teacher in her infor- 
mal categorization of learning styles. A repetition of this study with the 
oral material cast into the form of a paraphrase of the written material 
would be of value in supporting or revising the findings of this study. 


Second, the reader should consider the fact that. children have received 
much formal reading instruction throughout the elementary grades, but are 
unlikely to have received much formal listening instruction. Also, the 
listening ability of these children was not measured. All data regarding the 
individual children concerning such items was restricted to what could be 
obtained from their cumulative records. No record of any listening test 
scores was included in these records, and the investigator did not receive 
permission to administer a listening test to these students. Undoubtedly, 
such information would have added much of value to the findings of this 
study. It is hoped that any replication of this study would include the 
listening skills factor as, combined with the factors of intelligence, reading 
ability, and sex, this variable would allow many additional interesting 
comparisons to be made. 


Overall, the study presents several considerations to the elementary 
classroom teacher. Since reading presently does seem to be a more effective 
learning tool for at least a defined portion of sixth grade children, teachers 
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should make rather extensive use of it in their social studies instruction. 
The high intelligence children and the girls in the classroom are more like- 
ly to profit from this method of instruction, and may prefer it. Children 
with other levels of intelligence and reading ability may also use reading 
effectively—especially if care is taken to provide needed instruction as in- 
dicated above—but the teacher will need to include alternate instructional 
methods and materials, accompanied by appropriate direct instruction in 
the skills needed to use them effectively. 


Since this study showed no significant difference in the effectiveness of 
reading and listening at this level for most of the groups represented in the 
study, attention should be given to providing a solid program of instruction 
in listening skills. Children originally gained most of their knowledge in 
this fashion, and should be given the opportunity to consciously increase 
their listening skills. Careful, direct instruction on specific listening skills, 
similar to what is routinely supplied in reading instruction, is of great im- 
portance to the individual who spends his life in a world largely tuned to 
listening both during his school years and throughout his life. Though 
much of his formal education will be through printed material, a signifi- 
cant portion of it will be presented orally; the working world of a large seg- 
ment of the population rests only lightly on the written word. Children 
should not be penalized by being denied instruction in a mode of learning 
which will offer them another way to learn effectively. In recent years in- 
creasing attention has been given to developing useful tests of listening 
skills and instructional programs. A planned program of listening instruc- 
tion should exist in every school. 

There is much in this study which raises more questions than it 
answers. It should be replicated upon a basis which recognizes and takes 
into account the factors which have operated as a deficit in this study. Ad- 
ditional factors which might be considered in replication are: 

1. conducting the study in areas of high or low educational opportunity 

and/or in areas of high or low economic status, 

2. drawing the sample population from more than two school systems 

and from a variety of geographical areas, and 

3. administering intelligence, silent reading, and listening tests to the 

sample population immediately prior to conducting the experimental 
part of the study. 

The most important generalization the classroom teacher may draw 
from this study is that there are methods of instruction which are especial- 
ly effective with specific children, and that the teacher can identify these 
children and the technique of instruction likely to be most effective with 
them. It is evident that more than one method of instruction should be used 
in the classroom, and that a combination of methods of instruction with 
such aids as pictures, films, television, etc., will likely prove to be more effec- 
tive than any one technique used exclusively with all students. However, 
knowledge of what technique to use with which child is of great value 
when planning the educational experiences of children. With the increasing 
complexity of today’s education, all information which adds to the 
teacher’s insight in this area is of benefit to her and to the students for 


which she has educational responsibility. 
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Dalhousie University 


A Logically First Stage in 
Training Creative Teachers? 


One of the skills demanded of the creative elementary school teacher in- 
volves facility in conceiving apt and fruitful ideas for child activity. Using 
60 female education students randomly assigned to four groups, 
three methods of improving this skill were compared with each other and 
with a control. Training schedules were as follows: Group D—no training; 
Group C—individuals preparing lists of activity ideas on set themes; Group 
B—as for C, but with the aid of standard written suggestions; Group A—as 
for B, but with group discussion. 

Each experimental group spent the same amount of time in training and 
prepared lists of ideas over a period of five weeks on 20 themes. Two final 
lists of ideas prepared by all Ss were then rated by independent judges ac- 
cording to pre-established criteria. The predicted superiority of training over 
non-training groups was confirmed, but the superiority of the discussion 
group over both other training groups was not confirmed. Other evidence, 
however, provides grounds for preferring the method followed in the discus- 
sion group. It is suggested that the precepts of the “Methods” lecture need to 
be supplemented by this more basic form of skill learning. (Howard Poole is 
Assistant Professor in the Department of Education at Dalhousie Universi- 


ty.) 


The Problem 

A process can only truly be described as educational when it goes 
beyond the training of semi-mechanical competences and seeks to develop 
understanding. Contemporary theory and school experience favour the 
view that at the elementary stage of education, in particular, learning is 
most likely to produce understanding when children enjoy some degree of 
choice in regard to what and how they shall learn. Neglect of this principle 
was responsible for the sheer inefficiency—as well as the drudgery—of 
traditional education. Children for the most part achieve insight in the 
course of their own purposeful activity, suitably guided. On this view, the 
teacher’s main function is that of providing a framework within which 
these active experiences can occur, and yet assume significance and 
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coherence within the general curriculum. One aspect of this task is provi- 
sion by the teacher of a choice of active experiences that are both appeal- 
ing and relevant. 

Many educators will agree that too few teachers possess the abilities re- 
quired to meet this kind of educational challenge. One of the most common- 
ly encountered excuses for dull classroom climates is that the teacher 
“couldn’t think of anything (stimulating and worthwhile) for the children 
to do for themselves.” Can anything be done to remedy this state of af- 
fairs? Can the teacher be helped to acquire a more imaginative apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities in a learning situation? The study reported below 
attempts an experimental assessment of three methods of attacking this 
problem. These methods are adaptations of training paradigms which have 
long been employed in teacher education programs. 


The Conceptual Framework 


The ability to provide fruitful and absorbing experiences in the form of 
pupil activities is complex: it involves both planning and executive phases, 
each of which would appear to incorporate an extensive range of sub-skills. 
The present study will confine its attention to a single aspect of this overall 
planning operation. This aspect is, as the title of the report suggests, the 
logically basic ingredient of this enormously complex skill; namely, the 
ability to produce ideas for activities—Activity Idea Production Ability 
(AIPA). All teachers can be presumed to possess this ability in some 
degree; the problem to be investigated in this study is whether AIPA can 
be improved by training. The term “activity” is used here to refer to 
relatively transient processes in the various modes of constructing, discuss- 
ing, observing, illustrating, composing and so forth which a teacher may 
encourage children to engage in singly or in groups as a means to 
promoting specifiable learning goals. The skilful exercise of AIPA will con- 
sist in producing ideas for pupil activities in suitable detail and with due 
regard to prevailing circumstances; in other words, although these ideas 
will tend to embody familiar schemas, it is only by combining and modify- 
ing them to suit particular individuals, groups, or occasions that they can 
be made relevant. It follows that any attempt to improve AIPA will consist 
not merely in instilling a repertoire of Activity Ideas, but rather in 
promoting an ability to modify existing repertoires creatively. Whereas 
repertoires can be learned by reading books about teaching, it seems doubt- 
ful in the light of teacher training practice hitherto whether AIPA can be 
substantially improved by this means alone. 


The Present Study 


The aim of the experiment described in this report was to demonstrate 
that ability in generating activity ideas (AIPA) can be improved by train- 
ing and to determine which of the more obvious training options would 
result in greatest improvement. The basic training employed a variant of 
Maltzman’s technique (1958) for producing originality in word associations. 
Ss were required to produce continually different activity variations on 
themes provided by unit topics. Although the prescribed topics were similar 
in general character, Ss were instructed to avoid, as far as possible, repeti- 
tion of activity ideas within and between topics. 
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In order to determine which treatment most improved the quality of ac- 
tivity idea production—which was to be judged in terms of relevance, 
feasibility, educational value, originality, and comprehensiveness—three 
experimental groups preparing unit activity lists under different conditions 
of enrichment were compared on terminal tasks with each other and with a 
control group. Enrichment was defined in terms of the volume of theme- 
relevant ideas available to the learner during training and/or the oppor- 
tunity to discuss these ideas. 


Differential enrichment was arranged as follows. In the first (non- 
enrichment) group, Ss were required to prepare individual unit activity lists 
on specified topics without faculty or other guidance and without discus- 
sion. Members of the second (reading enrichment) group were asked to 
prepare lists on the same topics, but received at the commencement of each 
session mimeographed model activity lists on the prescribed topic. Finally, 
Ss in a third (discussion enrichment) group, although allotted the same 
tasks as the other two groups and provided with models, generated their 
lists by small-group discussion. 

On the basis of general principles of learning and the claims made by 
Osborne (1957) and other writers regarding the superior productivity of 
groups over individuals, the following hypotheses were formulated: 

1. That groups practising AIPA would achieve significantly higher 

scores on a terminal test requiring AIPA than would be achieved by 
a control group. 

2. That, of the groups engaged in training, those provided with enrich- 
ment would show significant terminal superiority in AIPA over the 
non-enrichment group. 

3. That the enrichment group which combined training with small- 
group discussion would score significantly higher than the other 
enrichment group. 

4. That enjoyment of training would be significantly greater in the dis- 
cussion enrichment group than in the other groups. 

5. That the AIPA developed in training on one sort of curriculum 
material would show evidence of transfer to another partially related 
subject matter. 

The prediction contained in Hypothesis 3 was made despite the evidence 
(summarized by Kelley & Thibaut, 1969; Bouchard & Hare, 1970) that 
groups inhibit rather than promote productivity. The investigator believed 
that the special characteristics of the discussion group situations in this ex- 
periment would overcome the usually cited constraints placed upon group 
members. 


Method 

Subjects 

Ss were 60 female Canadian elementary education students almost en- 
tirely of Nova Scotian birth and upbringing, randomly assigned in equal 
numbers to a control and three experimental groups. So as to avoid as far 
as possible the so-called Hawthorne Effect, the control group participated 
as Ss in another unrelated training program running concurrently 
and demanding exactly the same time commitment. Outside these ex- 
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perimental treatments, all Ss pursued exactly similar courses of instruction 
which unavoidably involved some unit plan preparations, and they had all 
previously undergone four weeks of practice teaching. Ss were told that the 
aim of the training sessions was to improve their lesson planning ability 
but were not apprised of the experimental nature of their involvement. 


Procedures 

Training for the three experimental groups consisted in the preparation 
of 20 standard Social Studies Unit Activity Lists. The emphasis to be given 
each unit topic was fairly exactly specified. Ss were required to list ac- 
tivities relevant to each topic and were continually reminded to avoid 
repetition of previous ideas, unless a previous idea was especially ap- 
propriate to a topic: in other words, Ss were required to justify to 
themselves the imclusion of previously conceived material. They were 
moreover instructed to concentrate on the quality and quantity of activities 
rather than attempt to produce coherent unit plans. Precise conventions 
were established for the preparation and layout of lists, and for selection of 
activities The topics were taken in equal numbers from the grade three 
and grade five Social Studies syllabuses for the Province of Nova Scotia 
and were administered alternately. Two lists each of 30 minutes duration 
were prepared during each session of one hour, with each group undergoing 
two sessions per week for five weeks. 


The three experimental treatments were as follows: 


1. Group C (non-enrichment group}; individual written preparation of 
unit activity lists during training sessions. 


bo 


. Group B (reading enrichment group}: as for 1, but Ss were provided 
with mimeographed models for each list they prepared. These models 
consisted of (a) lists of activities relevant to the topic prepared 
beforehand by persons not involved as subjects in the experiment and 
(b) the lists prepared by the discussion enrichment subgroups on the 
same topic. 


3. Group A (discussion group): lists were prepared by three constituent 
groups of five persons each randomly assigned and constant in 
membership throughout the experiment. Each group was provided 
with models as mentioned in 2(a) above. Ss in each group took turns 
in acting as recorder. Mature students uninvolved as Ss im the experi- 
ment acted as timekeepers and distributors of materials. Otherwise 
they detached themselves from the proceedings and offered no com- 
ments or evaluation. 


In order to control as far as possible the effects due to discussion, interper- 
sonal communication and exchange of ideas was permitted only in Group A, 
though no communication between subgroups of A was: permitted. Further- 
more, all materials and lists used during training sessions were confined to the 
training rooms. Lists were kept, as they were written, in individual files to 
which the students had free access only during training sessions. It was not 
possible, of course, to control out-of-session discussion among Ss or reading 
by those who might have been motivated to improve their performance in 
training sessions. 
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Evaluation 
Quality of Activity Idea Production 


1. The terminal tasks. During the week following the termination of train- 
ing all experimental and control Ss were required to prepare, individually and 
without assistance of any kind, lists of activities relevant to two topics. The 
first of these was a grade four social studies topic, the second, a science topic for 
the same grade. No special scientific knowledge was required for this latter 
topic; it was employed as a terminal test in order to ascertain whether the an- 
ticipated improvement in AIPA would transfer to a different though related 
subject area. Forty minutes was permitted for the preparation of each list. Ss 
were asked to provide capsule descriptions of ten different activities relevant to 
the prescribed topic. All Ss made the required ten entries on both tests. 
Previously established conventions for plan preparation were observed. No in- 
dication had previously been given of terminal evaluation. 


The resulting 1,200 activity ideas (60 Ss x 2 topics x 10 activity ideas) were 
corrected for grammatical and spelling errors, typed onto cards, coded for sub- 
ject and treatment and then presented to three independent raters who were 
specialists in elementary education and strong advocates of activity methods. 
The social studies and science decks were evaluated separately. 


2. Rating procedure and criteria. Raters were thoroughly briefed as to what 
was expected of them and “dry runs” indicated an initial high concordance in 
their ratings. The criterial attributes of “goodness” in an activity idea were: 


a. First and foremost, that it should show evidence of originality, in the 
sense of capitalizing upon the less obvious possibilities for 
pupil/group/class activity; 

b. In addition to the above, it must also be(1) relevant to the specified unit 
topic, (2) valuable as a learning experience for children at the intended 
level, (3) feasible in terms of human and material resources. The 
resources that Ss could take for granted in this respect were defined in 
“Mimeographed Instructions” (see previous footnote); accordingly they 
were able to assume an unusually richly provided and sympathetic 
school and community environment, and (4) comprehensive rather than 
merely a fragment of an idea; that the idea should have been developed, 
though in a manner not necessarily related to the length of the capsule 
description. In fact, a large proportion of the ideas consisted of a single 
short sentence. 


The above criteria clearly overlap and raters therefore could only be asked 
to bear them in mind. For each of the two terminal decks, raters were asked to 
place cards bearing the activity ideas into piles according to an A to E rating 
(A: outstandingly original and in general keeping with the other criteria; C: not 
original but serviceable and in general keeping ...; E: possessing no merit; with 
B and D occupying mid-positions on the scale.) Raters were warned about 
response sets and about the desirability of achieving something approaching a 
normal distribution. Although the A and E ratings were rarely used, evenness 
was sufficiently achieved in the other categories to permit the subsequent 
analysis. After the first sort, raters were asked to go through the piles again, 
making adjustments across rating grades. Then they were asked to go through 
the piles a third time for final corrections. 
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The aggregate score (possible 40, A=4, E=0) awarded by each rater to each 
activity list (ressuscitated by drawing together ten component scores) was 
computed and combined with the other two ratings (interpreted as scores) for 
the same list. A final score for each subject (out of 120) was thus arrived at for 
each of two terminal tests. 


Results 


The validity of conclusions drawn in this report depends heavily upon there 
being an acceptable degree of concordance between raters. Tables 1A and 1B 
provide a measure of reliability of raters on both terminal tasks in terms of in- 
traclass correlation. 


TABLE 1A 


RELIABILITY OF RATERS BY INTRACLASS CORRELATION— 
SOCIAL STUDIES LISTS 


Source of Variation SS df MS F 

Persons 3940 59 66.7 Wes pe OO is 
Raters 3 2 4.0 1 Nasr 
Remainder 969 118 Ome 

Total 4917 179 


Reliability for a single rater: /70. 
Reliability of mean of 3 ratings for each person: 87. 


TABLE 1B 


RELIABILITY OF RATERS BY INTRACLASS CORRELATION 
SCIENCE LISTS 


Source of Variation Ss df MS F 

Persons 4395 5g 74.5 8.09 ice OO 
Raters 14 ey 7.00 1 Neo 
Remainder 1088 118 9.2 

Hota 5497 179 


Reliability for a single rater: 70. 
Reliability of mean of 3 ratings for each person: 88. 


The absence of significant difference between raters in spite of the highly 
significant differences between Ss, provides justification for summing the 
ratings (interpreted as scores—the rationale for using parametric tests on 
these data is argued by Anderson, 1961) awarded by each rater to each S in 
order to yield the data in Table 2. The control group is designated D. 
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TABLE 2 ‘ 


MEAN SCORES ON TWO TERMINAL TESTS BASED ON SUMMED RATINGS 
FOR EACH ITEM (POSSIBLE 120) 


(1) Social Studies (2) Science 
Group/Treatment Mean SD Mean SD 
A 80.1 14.45 W553 132 
B 74.4 12 i) HQT. Aare 
C 68.7 10.6 67.0 TORS 
D 65.6 2 nie! 64.6 Diba 


This array of data permits the test of Hypothesis 5 (the transfer hypothesis). 
The science activities task required Ss to exercise AIPA in a subject area 
different from that involved in training. It is assumed that some adaptation of 
previous learning was thereby demanded, although logical similarities 
between the structure of science and social studies at the grade level in question 
ensure that many activity ideas are mutually applicable. 


The hypothesis is tested in the following manner. If transfer occurs as 
predicted, the rank order of mean scores on the second (science) task will resem- 
ble the rank order of the same groups on the first task. A perfect correspondence 
in rank order proves to be the case. But the probability of correctly predicting 
this permutation is 1/4! Accordingly, the transfer hypothesis is confirmed 
beyond the 95% confidence limit (p < 0.042). Whether this effect would carry 
over to areas of widely differing epistemic structure (e.g., mathematics) is of 
course unsure on this evidence, though some Ss have reported such overall im- 
provement in AIPA as a result of training. 


Next, the data from which Table 2 was compiled are tested below for signifi- 
cant differences between groups. 


TABLE 3 


EFFECTS OF PRACTICE 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES ON TWO 


TERMINAL TESTS 
Bree of (1) Social Studies (2) Science 
Variation ‘Siho) df MS F Si df MS F 
Between Groups 1841 3 613 3, 5%** ipilteys' 3 394.3 2.6% 
Within Groups 9819 56 TboisrS 8487 56 WU) 
Total 11659 9670 


x Dia, Ze) 
P| ames) 


A significant result in 3(1) justifies a preplanned comparison of treatments. 
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TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF TREATMENT EFFECTS UPON SOCIAL STUDIES SCORES: 
PARTITIONING OF Sh 6 FROM TABLE 3(1) 


Source of Variation So df MS F p 


Between Control & Treatment Groups 
(Wivse Ae Be amd C) 866 1 866 is ivake ys} POS 


Between Enrichment & Non-Enrichment 
(Givisie AaniciaeB)) 35 if 135 4.19 < 05 


Between Kinds of Enrichment 
CAN vistenB)) 240 al 240 il 37) N.S. 


Hypothesis 1 (effect of practice) and Hypothesis 2 (effect of enriched prac- 
tice) are both confirmed, but the test of Hypothesis 3 (superiority of discussion 
over reading enrichment) does not achieve significance. 


The prediction of greater enjoyment by the discussion treatment 
(Hypothesis 4) is tested by organizing the confidential evaluations of training 
made by Ss in Table 5. The evaluations took place immediately after the ter- 
minal tests. 


TABLE 5 
ENJOYMENT OF TRAINING BY TREATMENT GROUP! 


Response Choices 


High Enjoyment Low Enjoyment 


Very Much Moderately Very Little Not at All 


Discussion 


A 7 3} 3 2 


Non-Discussion 
B 0 6 6 3 


C 


lPrequency of qualification chosen to complete statement beginning 
(I enjoyed the training sessions..." 


The hypothesis is tested by pooling the frequencies in the non-discussion 
and low-enjoyment categories to produce a2 x 2 table of which xX?= 14.6 with 1 
d.f.: p < 0.001 (one-tailed test). 


Finally, the data presented in Table 6 are relevant to establishing the claim 
that originality, as well as recollected activity ideas, has contributed to the 
scores of treatment groups. Resolution of this point is crucial to the basic posi- 
tion taken in this report—that the higher scores of experimental Ss is evidence 
of a more original approach to unit planning. The problem arises in this 
way. Activity ideas may be original productions or they may be items 
recollected from previous experience or training sessions. Clearly there can be 
no certain way of deciding to which category a particular idea belongs. In this 
sort of situation it is tempting to apply Occam’s razor—that is to say, if the ter- 
minal performances are sufficiently explained by recollection of previously en- 
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countered ideas, it is both unnecessary and illegitimate to postulate that 
originality as well as repertoire has been learned. 


The problem is aggravated by the difficulty of providing an external 
criterion for the existence of the originality component in AIPA. This would en- 
tail showing that the training described in this report would significantly 
affect scores in tests of originality or creativity which were general in 
character. With this aim in view the present author, having previously trained 
20 Ss on Treatment A—though with much more involvement in the 
proceedings on his part—and having discovered significant differences in 
quality of activity idea production between this group and a control, ad- 
ministered the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking to both groups. No signifi- 
cant difference between groups on the TTCT was evident. The investigator con- 
cluded that no simple identification of AIPA with creativity was warranted. 


It was decided therefore to use a weaker, internal criterion of the predicted 
increase in originality. Improved originality would be assessed relative to the 
body of responses actually generated by the four groups on the terminal tests. 
This procedure certainly restricts the extent to which the results of this study 
can be generalized, but it seemed the only available strategy in the cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly, the frequency of A ratings awarded by the raters on 
each test were extracted from the data and summed to produce Table 6. These 
“outstandingly original” ratings were few in number—less than two percent of 
the total number of ratings—which, for reasons mentioned by Guilford (1954, 
p. 297) in connection with ratings of humour, is hardly surprising. After three 
sortings, initial judgments of originality tend to be revised downwards. 


TABLE 6 
ORIGINALITY IN ACTIVITY IDEA PRODUCTION! 


Group 


Summed Frequency of 'A' Ratings 
on Two Terminal Tests 26 19 a, 163) 


x* = 7.935 with. 3 df p < .05 (One-tailed test) 
1Goodness of fit of frequency of 'A'’ ratings by group to a rectangular 
distribution. 

If originality had not been learned during training, the A ratings should 
have been evenly distributed among the four groups. Table 6 shows that this is 
not the case. Despite a slight variation in the readiness of raters to award A’s, 
the results are indicative of a significant trend in the predicted direction. 


Discussion 


Of the five hypotheses tested, four have been confirmed at high or accep- 
table levels of confidence. Comment will be restricted to the failure to confirm 
Hypothesis 3. The superiority of discussion over reading enrichment although 
in the predicted direction, was not borne out at the predetermined .05 level of 
significance. The author is strongly inclined to attribute this failure to the very 
attempt to control conditions in Treatment A which was a prerequisite for valid 
subsequent comparison of experimental treatments. On the basis of his per- 
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sonal experience with groups, the author had believed that the advantages of 
groups over individuals, as detailed by Maier (1967), would be maximized when 
groups consisting of teachers, or intending teachers previously exposed to 
classroom situations, were confronted with the task of co-operatively planning 
classroom tactics. It had always been the author’s impression that elementary 
school teachers were unusually ready, as compared with other occupational 
groups, to instruct others, including associates, on matters pertaining to 
teaching. Furthermore, it was thought that groups would be more apt than in- 
dividuals to avoid repetition of previous ideas and thus provide a greater 
challenge to innovation. 


However, the level of interaction in the three subgroups of Treatment A 
departed considerably from expectations. One group was extremely produc- 
tive, another enjoyed spasmodic periods of inspiration, while the remaining 
group performed rather sluggishly throughout. The consequent variation in 
the training environment for members of the subgroups accounts for the 
relatively large variance in A group scores on the social studies test (Table 2) 
and is consistent with the interpretation invited by Table 5 that the benefit 
derived by different individuals from Treatment A varied greatly. 


In summary, the following explanation is offered for the failure of Treat- 
ment A to achieve its objectives relative to Treatment B: that the level of 
maturity and professional preparation of the Ss involved in the discussion 
group was insufficient to enable them to function as autonomous groups; that 
many Ss at this stage of teacher development require motivation and 
leadership from outside the group. Unfortunately, this latter sort of influence 
upon the dynamics of a group does not easily lend itself to the sort of analysis 
attempted in this study. The confirmation of Hypothesis 4 (that discussion will 
be the most enjoyed treatment—Table 5) does, however, provide a reason of a 
different kind for preferring discussion to the mere assignment of reading 
material in training AIPA. 


Applications and Conclusion 


The success of the child-centred movement in education depends upon 
higher levels of instructional skill than have previously been demanded of 
teachers. One important ingredient of this skill is AIPA. Being able to conceive 
clever, original ideas for pupil activity is anecessary—though nota sufficient— 
condition for successfully managing learning in a modern elementary school. 
Yet there are still many educational systems and cultural settings which, in 
one way or another, discourage teachers from developing or exercising AIPA. 
The consequence of this deficiency must be a less varied learning environment 
for children. 


AIPA training is the beginning of an answer to this problem. It is an 
attempt to create a partial bridge between the somewhat abstract counsels of 
the Methods Lecture, on the one hand, and Teaching Practice on the other. 
Because AIPA training involves the intending teacher in activity, it is assum- 
ed to produce learning at a more fundamental level than would be expected 
from the digestion of verbal precepts alone. The present study has shown that 
AIPA can be improved by practice, especially by practice under enriched con- 
ditions. Although the relative merit of the two enrichment conditions has not 
been conclusively determined, the greater enjoyability of the discussion 
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method (Table 5) recommends its use over that of a regime based solely upon 
printed matter. 


The most promising application of these findings would seem to be in the in- 
corporation of small group techniques within the more traditional patterns of 
Methods courses rather than by employing the actual schedules of group dis- 
cussion described in this report. In conclusion, the present writer believes that 
further isolation and study of the trainability of component skills of teaching 
could contribute towards the improvement of teacher education programs. 


The author acknowledges his gratitude to Dalhousie University for the facilities and grants which made this study 
possible. 


Mimeographed “Detailed Instructions for List Preparation” are obtainable from the author. The most important 
effect of these instructions was to control the complexity of the context in which AIPA was exercised. This was 
achieved by making as many features as possible of the hypothetical school situation (age, ability of children, 
school characteristics, etc.) explicit and standard for all Ss. 
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The Development of Word Meaning 
Discrimination in Children 


In the past, investigations have been made into the development of word defini- 
tion abilities in children. Such studies focused on the child’s ability to formulate 
formal definitions. In the present study, the development of the ability to 
differentiate among various kinds of word meaning was explored. The results in- 
dicated that children in the eighth and eleventh grades (about 13 to 16 years of 
age) are capable of discriminating among various kinds of word meaning. The 
consequences of the research for the development of achievement tests is dis- 
cussed. (Dr. Maguire is Professor of Educational Psychology at The University 
of Alberta; Mr. Patsula is a teacher with the Edmonton Separate Schools; Dr. 
Evanechko is Associate Professor in the Faculty of Education, the University 
of Victoria.) 


Several researchers have investigated the development of word definition 
abilities in children (Wolman & Barker, 1965; Al-Issa, 1969; Swartz & Hall, 
1972). Their results are consistent in indicating that as children grow older, 
their choice of definitions pass through three general stages: descriptive (an 
apple is red), functional (an apple is good to eat), and categorical or abstract (an 
apple is a fruit). While these findings are interesting relative to the develop- 
ment of formal operations in children, they do not cast much light on the 
broader question of the development of a differentiated concept of word mean- 
ing. In short, previous research has been concerned with the question, “When 
do children begin to develop formal definitions?”; the broader question is, 
“When do children begin to realize that there are different kinds of meaning?” 

Despite its age, the mediational view of meaning outlined by Osgood, Suci, 
and Tannenbaun (1957) provides a useful model of meaning with the idea that 
a word derives its meaning by being embedded in an individual’s semantic 
space. Semantic space is a term used to describe the network of relationships 
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which link internal mediating responses. The position of a word in the seman- 
tic space in effect describes its meaning. In their studies of the connotative 
meaning of words, Osgood and his associates produce a dimensional analysis 
of connotative links that exist in the semantic space. There are many other 
kinds of links that exist, however, and in the present study, attention was 
directed toward the emergence of these links in children. 


Evanechko and Maguire (1972) suggested that the semantic space is com- 
prised of 24 kinds of logico-semantic relations which in effect are ways in 
which words possess meaning. They attempted to resolve the 24 kinds of mean- 
ing into a smaller set of dimensions to seeif the resulting configurations, when 
derived for children at two age levels, indicated a developmental trend. They 
suggested that differences between children in grades 5 and 8 existed in the 
semantic structures, with younger children having spaces oriented toward ex- 
perience, and older children showing more sophisticated class structures. 
These results were in agreement with the earlier research on word definitions, 
but again, no attempt was made to address the broader question of whether the 
older children possessed more differentiated semantic structures. 

According to the mediational view, as the child grows older and gains more 
experience with his verbal environment, there should be a concomitant in- 
crease in the number of ways in which he can attach meaning to words. The 
purpose of the present study was to investigate this development by examining 
the ability to discriminate among kinds of word meaning in children at three 
age levels. 

The logico-semantic relations used by Evanechko and Maguire (1972) were 
derived by Evanechko (1970) from the literature on the development of 
children’s word definitions (Annett, 1959; Burns, 1960; Cronbach, 1943; Dale, 
Eicholz, & Bennet, 1960; Fiefel & Lorge, 1950; Flavell & Flavell, 1959; Lewinski, 
1948; Petty, Herold, & Stoll, 1968; Russell, 1954; Vinacke, 1951; Welch, 1940). 
The 24 links, together with an example of each, are shown in Table 1. They 
should be taken as neither strictly mutually exclusive nor exhaustive. 

In the present study, the children were asked to sort several examples of 
different meaning types into categories, and then to explain the strategy that 
was used for any one of the categories. The work of Vygotsky (1962) and Bruner 
(1964) provided the framework for interpreting the sorting strategies. 

Vygotsky (1962) takes the position that three phases are passed through in 
the ascent to concept formation. 

1. Objects are placed together in heaps for purely subjective reasons. 

2. Objects are placed together according to objective bonds that exist 
between them, but these bonds lack a logical unity so that there may be many 
different rules for including the different objects in a single group. The objects 
may even be placed together by connecting them with a story or theme. The 
groups at this stage are called complexes. 

3. Objects are placed into groups according to a single rule. 

Bruner and Oliver (1963) and Bruner (1964) noted a similar developmental 
trend in that younger children rely most heavily on perceptual attributes of ob- 
jects to form complexes, but as they grow older they begin to focus on func- 
tional properties to form superordinate groupings, or true concepts. Both 
the Bruner and Vygotsky views are consistent with the research on the 
development of word definition abilities cited earlier. In the present study, an 
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attempt was made to classify the sorting strategies of the subjects in accor- 
dance with the developmental sequence outlined above. 


Method 


The Task 


A pilot study was carried out using three decks of 48 cards, each card il- 
lustrating one relationship (e.g. rob-steal). Each deck contained two examples 
from each of Evanechko’s 24 categories. The subjects were asked to verbalize 
their grouping strategies. From the results, it was found that the task was too 
unwieldy, particularly for younger subjects. The subjects required a huge 
physical area to do the task; they could not keep track of their reasons for 
sorting; and with only two examples for each category they found it difficult 
to obtain satisfactory closure on their categories. 


It was decided to alleviate the problem by increasing the number of ex- 
amples available from each theoretical category, and decreasing the number of 
categories represented within the set that a particular individual had to sort. 
Ultimately it was decided to break the 24 categories into five sets (one set of four 
categories and the rest having five categories). The disadvantage of this 
technique is that it is impossible to see if the children can discriminate among 
all of the categories at the same time. Because of this, it was decided to try to 
place the categories into sets in such a way that categories which might easily 
be confused with each other should appear in the same set, and that categories 
with obvious differences should be separated. In other words, steps had to be 
taken to maximize the opportunities of rejecting the hypothesized structure. 


Since Evanechko (1970) had suggested five logical sets of the categories, 
this provided a useful starting point. Pilot studies revealed that in simplifying 
the sorting task most individuals divided the examples into two piles, one con- 
taining categories with single word definers, and the other containing 
categories of multiple word definers. Since the subjects did this anyway, care 
was taken to place single word and multiple word definers in different sets. 
Also, in the Evanechko and Maguire study as well as in the pilot work it was 
found that subjects confused Superordinate and Generic meanings, Coor- 
dinate, Part-Part and Free Association meanings, Attribute and Action-of 
meanings, and Repetition and Denotation in Context meanings. In grouping 
the categories, often confused categories were placed in the same set. The 
resulting sets are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


TWENTY-FOUR CATEGORIES OF LOGICO-SEMANTIC RELATIONS 
EXHIBITED IN DEFINITIONS USED BY CHILDREN 


Set Category 
A 1. Synonym. The members of each word pair have exactly or very nearly the same 
referent: 
e.g. steal—rob 
A 2. Similarity. The members of each word pair are similar through being aligned on 


some dimension, with the referent of the right-hand member occupying a more 
extreme position of this dimension: 


e.g. hungry—starving 
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. Superordinate. The left-hand member denotes a common class of which the right- 


hand concept is a member. 
e.g. fruit—apple 


. Whole-part. The right-hand member of each pair refers to a familiar object 


recognized as an important part of a familiar whole denoted by the left-hand 
member: 


e.g. bird—wing 


. Generic Definitions. The right-hand member denotes the common class to which 


the left-hand member belongs: 
e.g. cup—dinnerware 


. Coordinate. The members of each pair refer to familiar members of a familiar 


class: 
e.g. chair—table 


. Contrast. The members of each word pair refer to opposite ends of acontinuum: 


e.g. hard—easy 


. Part-part. The members of each pair refer to familiar objects which are parts of a 


familiar whole: 
e.g. wall—floor 


. Free Association. The members of the unit are free associates: 


e.g. carry—heavy 
Connotation. The right-hand member of each pair connotes a relationship with 
the left-hand member: 

e.g. royal—strong 
Attribute. The right-hand member of each pair refers to a quality or attribute 
generally recognized as characterizing the object denoted by the left-hand 
member: 

e.g. turtle—slow 
Action-of. The right-hand member of each pair is an intransitive verb denoting 
concrete action associated with and performed by the agent referred to by the left- 
hand member: 

e.g. baby—cry 
Action-upon. The left-hand member of each pair is a transitive verb denoting a 
concrete action associated with and performed upon the object referred to by the 
right-hand member: 

e.g. sweep—floor 
Common Use. The right-hand member of each pair denotes an object associated 
with and acted upon by the agent referred to by the left-hand member: 


e.g. farmer—tractor 
Use Of. The right-hand member of each unit denotes a use made of the left-hand 
member: 

e.g. envelope—for putting letters in 
Contiguity. The left-hand member of the unit is defined by direct concrete in- 
teraction of place, time or activity with the right-hand member. 

e.g. late—you can see by the clock 
Analysis. The right-hand member is an analysis of the left-hand member in- 
dicating certain dimensions of function of this concept: 

e.g. lengthen—make a thing longer 
Synthesis. The right-hand member defines the left-hand member by stating its 
relation with other concepts commonly associated with it: 

e.g. bunk—it has two levels 
Ostensive Definition. The right-hand member defines the left-hand member 
largely on the basis of experience: 

e.g. selfish—all for yourself 
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E 20. Repetition. The right-hand member of each unit is a repetition of the concept 
referred to by the left-hand member: 


e.g. drink—a drink of water 
E 21. Extension of a Class (Implication). The right-hand member of the unit gives ex- 
amples of concepts to which the left-hand member might refer implying a degree 
of familiarity with the concept: 
e.g. farming—crops and animals 
E 22. Denotation in Context. The left-hand member is defined by use in context: 
e.g. sharpen—sharpen the knife till it cuts well 


E 23. Class Membership Implied. The right-hand phrase attempts to bridge the gap 
between general and specific by using phrases such as “a kind of’, “sort of” 
or “like a”: 
e.g. stool—like a chair 


E 24. Intension of a Class (Genus et Differentia). The right-hand member states the 
class as well as the distinguishing features of the left-hand member: 


e.g. sipped—drank a little at a time 
For each category in each set, six examples were selected from Evanechko’s 
pool, so that each set of categories consisted of 30 examples (except for C which 
had 24). The definitions were printed on two inch by four inch cards and ran- 
domly arranged in decks corresponding to the five sets. 


Subjects 


The task was administered to 176 subjects in grade 5, 196 subjects in grade 
8, and 198 subjects in grade 11. An approximately equal number of subjects 
sorted each set of items at each grade level. Each subject was given a copy of 
the introduction, an answer sheet, and one of the five sets of cards. Care was 
taken to insure that neighbouring students received different decks of cards. In 
each set, the cards were arranged in random order. 


Procedure 


An introduction was given consisting of two parts. In the first part, 
classification principles were illustrated using geometric figures of different 
sizes. The students were shown that there are many ways of grouping the 
figures and that any way is correct provided that there is some reason for put- 
ting an object in a group. In the second part of the introduction, a set of nine 
definitions not used in the study was grouped for the students in two different 
ways. Care was taken to indicate that the illustrated groupings were not the 
only ways that the definitions could be grouped. Although there was some con- 
cern that the example sorts might influence the grouping strategies of the sub- 
jects, it was decided that if the Vygotsky and Bruner positions had much validi- 
ty, the strategies employed by the subjects would not be greatly influenced by 
the two examples. In short, the subjects would hear what they were capable of 
hearing. The advantage of the two examples was to show the students the form 
of the response required, and to illustrate that there was more than one way to 
do the task. The students were told that they could use as many categories as 
they wanted to, and that they could put as many cards in each category as they 
wanted to, but that all cards in a set should have similar definitions. 


Method of Analysis 


The data were analyzed for each grade by set combination by the latent par- 
tition analysis (LPA) procedure outlined by Wiley (1967). In general, LPA is 
used in situations in which subjects partition a set of items into a number of 
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categories, where there are no restrictions on the number of partitions, nor on 
the number of items placed in each of the categories. The LPA model assumes 
that when a relatively homogeneous group of people sorts aset of objects, there 
exists a latent partitioning of the objects which underlies each individual’s 
manifest partition. In the hypothetical case different manifest partitions arise 
from the combination of various latent categories, or from the fractionation of 
latent categories. The basic model is 


S= ¢’Nd + A’. 


Where S is a matrix of item joint occurrences (the proportion of times pairs of 
items are sorted together), ¢ is the latent partition matrix which in the 
errorless case consists of 1’s and 0’s according to whether an item is in a par- 
ticular latent category or not, 1 is the confusion matrix indicating the 
probability of an item being included in two different categories under indepen- 
dent sortings, and A’, is the probability of items being included in two different 
categories under independent sortings. 


The procedures for determining the number of latent categories and the 
matrices ¢, 1, and A’, are described in Wiley (1967), and need not be 
reiterated. In the present study, for each set of definitions, there are four par- 
titions available, ¢11, ¢:, ¢s, or. The subscripts 11, 8, and 5 refer to grade 
level; the subscript T refers to the theoretical partition based on Evanechko’s 
categories of definitions. The ¢ matrices for grade 5, 8, and 11 were cross 
tabulated with each other and with ¢7 for each set. 


The extent to which the four partitions of each of the five sets agreed with 
each other was measured using Evan’s (1970) index of agreement A. This index 
ranges from 0, representing no agreement to 1 representing complete agree- 
ment. If Xp is a matrix whose elements x ;, are the numbers of times examples 
of definitions in thej category of partition ‘a’ also occurinthek" category of 
partition ‘b’, then a perfect cross tabulation exists between a and bif X,, isa 
square matrix with only one entry in any row or column being greater than 
zero. For these partitions A = 1. For less perfect agreement the calculation of A 
depends on the amount of disagreement relative to the maximum amount of 
disagreement. The calculation of the maximum amount of disagreement 
described by Evans was modified by Patsula (1972) to avoid situations in 
which the maximum possible disagreement as defined by Evans is based on 
situations that can never occur. 


Results of the Latent Partition Analysis 


The indices of agreement between the latent partitions for each of the five 
sets are shown in Table 2. In Table 3, the cross tabulation matrices between 
each grade and the theoretical partition are presented along with the index of 
agreement and the number of subjects upon whom the empirical partitions are 
based. From these tables it can be seen that in all sets except C the degree of 
agreement between the latent partitions and the theoretical partition in- 
creased from grade 5 to grade 8 to grade 11. In Set C, the agreement between T 
and 11 is less than for either 8 or 5. If one postulates a developmental trend 
toward T, then the data are supportive of the hypothesis in all cases except C. 
Since the sampling distribution of the index of agreement is not known, itis im- 
possible to investigate the differences on the basis of inferential statistics. 
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Considering Table 3, it must be admitted that the differences in contingency 
tables whose indices of agreement are of the order of .72 to .76 (Set B, grades 5 
and 8) would be difficult to detect by eye. Differences of the order .79 to .91 (Set 
C, grades 11 and 8) are more obvious. 


TABLE 2 


INDEX OF AGREEMENTS BETWEEN DIFFERENT PARTITIONS 
OF THE FIVE SETS OF DEFINITIONS 


Between Set 
A B c D E 
ee Lal 0.94 0.84 0.79 0.94 0.80 
& 8 On 74 0.76 0.91 On 0.61 
(5) OmoZ On 2 0.88 ORS 0.46 
I (793 0.79 Ome 0.90 0.79 0.69 
Seca Ome. On74 0.84 0.76 0.62 
Wak fee 5) OFD9 O72 0.74 ORSi7 0.56 
TABLE 3 


CROSS TABULATIONS BETWEEN THE LATENT PARTITIONS AT EACH 
GRADE LEVEL AND THE THEORETICAL PATTERN 


Grade Theoretical 

Set A Set B Sete G Set D Set E 
iil CmOmOROmO wai (0) (0) 6) 6 0 © © 67 070F ORO Gr 07 ORO 
(0), (a) 19), (0), 0) ONG ON ORO ORGTORO OF630 ORO OF 5% 0-080 
ORORGRORO OROROR4EO OROR4 20 Oy OF 6, ONO ONO 45 Ore 
OO CO & @ ORO ROE Z a0 ORONORS 0 0.0, 6.0 O10s Za 
OO TOe Ors OO, OO 4 ORO 2S OTOPOs Os ORONO som 0 
OROROVORS OFORORORZ OF OMOMORS OLOFOROR4 

A= .94 A = .84 A = .79 A = .94 A = .80 

n = 40 n = 39 n = 40 n = 39 n = 40 
8 COBOL ORO OmO MOM OO 6000 6 0005080 See OOO 
Oy Ske 2a ORS sOn Os Oy Or@ OR ROmOm OLOP SO 2 
(0)0) Si) (0 OF OF 49 ONO (0) O60) On Oram 0 0 0F0r4=0 
OO S3e0 O70) 2 ORORONS GO 4 2 6 ORONO BOR 
ORORONORS OO O De 0) 0 @ 3 0) OQ 4 Ow io 
ORCROF les Om OnOm2 Oh dh Operig, Sly aly 6@) dbp AL 

OROVORORZ 

A 74 A= ./6 A= .91 A= ,/4 A= .61 

n = 40 n = 38 n= 41 n = 39 n = 38 
z) s), 0) 10) C0 SOR ORONO 3) OPO SE OMOROMO ED ae (Oh ge *0) 
(OE (0 all (0) Sq0F 0507 0 ORT OO OS S,05038 2EASOTONO 
ORO RSm Ome OR m Om ORO On a OLel OROF ONO ORO Sa Om 
6) @) ib @) @ 0) Or oye @ OF 060 OO) 2 Ih 1) OFOMIE REO 
ORO 2.0 ORO ORAS O ORO RORS OM OR2 20 OO OY ak 8) 
Ct @ 2 OFORO TOR OF 130 O OR OMIEO 
ORO Ma Ome OF OROR OZ ORI OZO RZ ERO 2.0) 
(Both, WOl* dts Al Oa One 2: LOOT ORE (6) 0) 20a 
18 LAO) 2 

A= 62 dN reer A = .88 A= .55 A= .46 

iy Sr ANS n = 34 m =) 35 n 36 n = 36 
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Although the differences in succesive indices are not always large, the con- 
sistency of the trend (excepting Set C) which exists in independent samples 
with independent stimuli gives strong support to the developmental 
hypothesis. Additional evidence (although not independent) can be garnered 
from the indices of agreement between grades within sets. If a trend exists, the 
agreement between grades 5 and 11 should be less than either the agreement 
between grades 5 and 8, or 8 and 11. In all sets except B this is the case. In Set B, 
Aenea! Mand Ashaes 212. 

An interesting result that occurred was that apart from Set B, A; is less 
than A 1, . This would be consistent with the idea that greater change takes 
place between grades 5 and 8 than from grades 8 and 11. 


Both of the anomalous sets (B and C) produced fairly high values for the in- 
dex of agreement (all above .7) at all grade levels. This suggests that the sub- 
jects may have found the stimuli so easy to categorize that there was no dis- 
crimination along the developmental continuum. A close examination of the 
groupings made in Set C by the grade 11 students indicated that their lower 
agreement with T was caused by a tendency to overclassify. In the Action-of 
category, they discriminated between auditory actions and physical actions 
(example: baby-cry vs. rabbit-hop). It also appears that grade 11 sorters dis- 
criminated between Attributes of inanimate and animate objects (example: 
flame-hot vs. turtle-slow). 


The overall consistency among subjects in grouping elements can be 
described by the average of (1-6)) where s§ is the diversity of item j, the 
probability of item j being included in two different manifest categories under 
independent sortings. Table 4 shows the average value of § for the fifteen 
situations (five sets by three grades). Also shown in the table are the number of 


TABLE 4 
AVERAGE OF (1-6) FOR THE FIFTEEN LATENT PARTITIONS 


Number of Average 
Average Number of Categories Number of Standard 
Set Grade of D Theoretical in Latent Categories Deviation 
LE=86r Categories Partition in Manifest 
J Partition 
A 5 605 5, 8 ice 2.68 
8 . 681 5 6 Sout 2.41 
WAL SPAT 5 6 by S Doral 
B 3 ae 5 8 Hel Sheela! 
8 635 3 6 8 Be eyi) 
JEL Tayl 5 6 54 Z..09 
C 5) 647 4 5 6.0 JDeay 
8 822 4 5) 4.6 alas 
JEL 819 4 5 53.0 1.34 
D 5 500 5 8 8.4 4.47 
8 652 5 7 6.6 2D 
ii 665 5 6 6.2 2.10 
E 5, De 5 9 Sine 4.47 
8 564 5 6 (evel SG, 
ila) .623 5 6 62 Cine 
ees tts PAL PY D7 tOr oe St Sree ee eee 
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categories in the derived latent partition, and the average number of categories 
used by the sorters as they did the task and the standard deviation of the 
number of manifest categories used. 


In all cases except Set C the consistency increases from grades 5 to 8to11.In 
Set C the average value for (1-5) is.822 for grade 8, and .819 for grade 11. This 
difference is very small, and both values indicate that the consistency is so 
high that both groups can only be described as very consistent. In all cases the 
average number of manifest categories is greater in grade 5 than in either 
grades 8 or 11. Consistent with this (and partly as a result of it), the standard 
deviations are also larger for the grade 5 groups, indicating less consistency in 
the number of manifest categories used at grade5. When comparing the grade8 
and 11 groups, the data on the number of manifest categories does not exhibit 
the same strong trend. The differences between the two grades are generally 
small, indicating that the major differences occurred between grades 5 and 8. 


Identification of Strategies 


In order to investigate grouping strategies, the students were asked to pick 
one of their groups, and explain how the definitions were similar. As stated 
earlier, heaps, complexes and superordinate groupings were seen by Vygotsky 
and Bruner as typical stages in the development of concept formation abilities. 
In Table 5 the responses are grouped according to these stages, and according 
to specific strategies within stages. 


TABLE 5 
CLASSIFICATION OF GROUPING STRATEGIES 


Left Superordinate 
Grade Blank or OND CAEP Concepts Total 
Meaningless Thematic Associative Key Multiple Subject Definition 
Heaps Groupings Group Rings Groupings Oriented Oriented 
3) iy) 5) 50 Z 4 a7 61 176 
8 H 0 29 al 0 29 130 196 
ae 9 i 9 0 0 38 141 198 


Heaps 


Only five subjects, all from grade 5 did not respond to the task of selecting 
and describing a group of definitions. In addition, 28 subjects’ answers were 
judged to be “heaps” or impossible to categorize. (e.g. “I put these together 
because they all go together.”’) 


Grouping in Complexes 

An initial phase on the way to concept formation comprises many 
variations of grouping in complexes. The simplest complex is thematic group- 
ing in which definitions or key words are put together by virtue of participating 
in a sentence or a little story. In thematic grouping, n different rules are used to 
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account for the n different stimuli placed together in the group. An example of 
grouping by theme taken from the grade 5 responses to Set E is: 
crime—stealing or killing 
surrender—surrender or be caught and killed 
sharpen—sharpen the knife till it cuts well 
bloody—a bloody knife 


The explanation provided by the student was: 


One man is stealing and he is killing and the police said surrender because he was 
killing people with sharp knifes and it was bloody. 


Three types of grouping by complexes that are more advanced than 
thematic grouping are associative groups, key ring groups and multiple 
groups. In an associative group, the child notes a factual relationship between 
two definitions and all other definitions are related to this relationship. An ex- 
ample of an associative group from grade 8, Set C was: 

diamonds—expensive 
farmer—tractor 
pilot—airplane 
play—piano 


The explanation given was: 


Because they are all very expensive and they cost a lot to own and operate. 


In key ring strategies, one definition is taken as the key and all other 
definitions in the group are included because they possess an attribute in com- 
mon with the key definition. An example of a key ring strategy from grade 5, 
Set D was: 

interfere—when you get in the way (KEY) 
pebble—found lying on the ground 
iceberg—from a glacier 


The explanation given was: 


I picked set 7 the first card I got was interfere I also picked pebble because | thoughta 
pebble would interfere, I picked iceberg because icebergs interfere with ships because 
ships sometimes crash into icebergs. 


In multiple groupings, several rules were used to justify the inclusion of 
different definitions. Often, the child appeared to have clustered several groups 
for no apparent reason. Within each of the subgroups, there was some com- 
monality. None of the explanations were particularly helpful in providing in- 
sight into the child’s strategy. While multiple groupings have been ranked here 
alongside associative groups and key rings, they may represent a kind of tran- 
sition between the use of heaps and the use of complexes. An example of 
multiple groupings that appeared for grade 5, Set D was: 

egg—from a chicken 
stove—found in a kitchen 
knife—it has a blade 
scissors—for cutting 
envelope—for putting letters in 
fishhook—it is attached to a line and rod 
apple—grown on a tree 
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The explanation was: 


Scissors are very sharp, a knife can cut you, a stove is very hot. Envelopes are to put 
letters in, fishhooks are to put on lines. Apples grow, chickens lay eggs. 


Superordinate Concepts 


Considerably more sophisticated than complexes are superordinate con- 
cepts in which one universal rule for inclusion accounts for all of the definitions 
in the set. Both Vygotsky (1962) and Bruner and Oliver (1963), indicate that 
true concepts or superordinate concepts could be formed at various levels of 
sophistication. In the present study, two levels were noted. At the lower level, 
the subjects focussed on the perceptual or subject features of the cards. At the 
higher level, attention was direct to the functional or definition properties. 


In subject oriented concepts, the word being defined or a key word from the 
body of the definition is taken and similarity is judged by focusing only on the 
quality or attributes of this single word. The sorter concentrates on the type of 
word being defined and placed the cards into sets of similar subject matter. An 
example of subject oriented grouping taken from grade 11, Set D was: 


pebble—found lying on the ground 
iceberg—from a glacier 
dock—where whip ties up 
fishhook—it is attached to a line and rod 


The explanation was: 


In set 4 the rule used was that the things listed had to do with land and or water. 


In definition oriented concepts the sorter concentrates on the whole defini- 
tion and places the cards into sets so that all cards in a set have definitions that 
are similar. The universal rule of inclusion accounts for all definitions in the set 
by relating how the defining words give meaning to the respective subjects of 
the definitions in similar manner. An example of definition oriented grouping 
taken from grade 5, Set A was: 


dog—collie 
basketball—game 
apple—fruit 
beetle—insect 
daffodil—flower 
mushroom—plant 
dessert—pie 
fish—salmon 
bird—robin 
vegetable—carrot 
animal—deer 


The explanation was: 


In one of my sets (set 2) which consisted of 11 cards I used this rule: I looked at both 
wards and if one of the words was a type of the other (eg. bird—budgie) I would pick it 
or this set. 


The results shown in Table 5 indicate that the proportion of subjects using 
definition oriented concepts was greatest at grade 11 and lowest at grade5. The 
proportion of subjects using complexes was greatest at grade 5 and lowest at 
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grade 11. The number of subjects using pre-concept heaps is fairly equal at all 
grade levels (12, 7, and 9 for grades 5, 8, and 11 respectively), but when the sub- 
jects who did not carry out this part of the task are included with this group, the 
number in grade five increases. Regardless of the validity of putting the non- 
respondents with the “heaps”, the data for complexes and concepts show a 
strong order in favor of the hypothesis that older subjects use more 
sophisticated concepts in their grouping strategies. 


Discussion 


The results of the present study suggest that sometime between grades 8 
and 11 (about 13 to 16 years of age), the students as a group become capable of 
distinguishing among the various types of word meaning. Although it was not 
possible to have subjects sort examples of all 24 relationships at one time, an 
attempt was made to have groups of subjects work with relationships that were 
likely to be confused with each other. Within this constraint, the older subjects 
produced latent categories that were remarkably similar to the “theoretical” 
categories. In addition, there was an increased sophistication of grouping 
strategies employed by the subjects over age levels. This finding is consistent 
with the Vygotsky and Bruner positions on concept formation generally, in 
that the development of concepts about word meaning appears to move from a 
fairly personalized level to a more formal structural level. The analysis of 
grouping strategies confirmed the finding that students in the eighth grade 
were beginning to be capable of making formal identification of some kinds of 
meaning. 

There was some evidence to suggest that greater changes occurred between 
grades 5 and 8 than between grades 8 and 11. This is consistent with Piaget’s 
(1950) view of cognitive development. Between grades 5 and 8 most of the 
children would be moving into the formal operations period which would allow 
them to attend to the structural and logical aspects of the definitions. 


The evidence concerning the age at which the subject was able to classify 
the definitions may have been clouded by the high imagery values of many of 
the words used. Paivo (1969) states that there are two processes that underlie 
meaning, one deriving meaning from the interassociative relations among the 
words; the other deriving meaning from the imaginal representation of the 
words or units. Presumably if the image evoking qualities of the definitions 
used were high, it would be much harder for the subjects to attend to the struc- 
tural qualities of the definition. 

Ata simple level, the evidence from the present study contributes to the utili- 
ty of Evanechko’s (1970) description of semantic space. At a more general level, 
the results may be useful for achievement test construction. Anderson (1972), 
in a discussion of the problems inherent in the construction of achievement 
tests to measure comprehension, points out that a method for deriving test 
items from instructional statements is needed, such that only those com- 
prehending the statements can answer the items. Anderson suggests several 
ways in which comprehension questions can be formulated from transcripts of 
instruction. For example, questions may be formed by substituting synonyms 
or superordinate terms for words used in the instruction. His view is that to 
measure comprehension, items must be written which “occupy as much seman- 
tic space as possible.” 
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The results of the present study suggest that for adolescent students, it may 
be possible to develop comprehension items by exploring the kinds of meaning 
listed in Table 1. For éxample, following a unit on statistics, the comprehension 
of the concept correlation might be explored by developing questions in which 
the student is asked to choose the statement which best illustrates the kind of 
meaning given. Definitions of the meaning categories would be supplied to the 
student. Five examples using only two alternatives are shown below. (The 
keyed response is marked with an asterisk.) 


1. Similarity: covariance—correlation* 
mean—correlation 
2. Superordinate: statistic—correlation* 
standard deviation—correlation 
3. Coordinate: correlation—mean* 
correlation—statistic 
4. Repetition: correlation—correlation of a variable 
correlation—correlation between two variables* 
5. Use of: correlation—for describing the relationship* 


correlation—for describing the variation 


In this way, items occupying a substantial portion of the semantic space could 
be developed. 
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Community Vocational Centres 
in Northwestern Alberta 


A case study in social invention and development 
in the field of adult education 


A Community Vocational Centre is a locally-managed adult education enter- 
prise invented to meet primarily the needs of native Canadians in Alberta’s 
isolated communities. Factors contributing to the invention included 
situational needs, new opportunities for occupations, new resources for 
educational upgrading, a climate of increasing aspirations and political 
awareness among native Canadians, and above all, strategically located and 
qualified personnel to undertake the inventing. Important organizational 
elements in CVCs include the local management committee, the educational 
technician, a regional vocational centre for training the technicians, a regional 
supervisory staff, flexible budgeting, and regional input into provincial policy 
making. After five years of steady growth in the number of CVCs and clientele 
served, educational attainment and aspiration among adults of the region’s 
isolated communities has risen. The Educational Technician role has provena 
significant channel of occupational mobility. However, as aninnovation within 
the unpreempted social space of government administration and public educa- 
tion, CVCs still face critical challenges in local communities, in the regionand in 
provincial decision-making arenas. (Dr. Card is Professor of Sociology of Educa- | 

| 

t 


tion in the Department of Educational Foundations, University of Alberta.) 


What are Community Vocational Centres? 


| 

A Community Vocational Centre (CVC) is the name typically given to a | 
locally-managed adult education enterprise in an isolated or. frontier Alberta 
community where a large proportion of the population are of native Canadian , 
ancestry. In its organizational and operational aspects a CVC is a group of | 
local adults meeting at times appropriate for them in some premise in their | 
community known as “The Centre.” Here they are aided in learning by one or | 
more Education Technicians, who know the native language and local con- | 
ditions. The Education Technicians are often recruited, and in most cases 
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selected, by the local Education Management Committee, which is responsible 
for the CVC. This committee, in addition to selecting the education 
technicians, 1s also concerned with recruiting and selecting students, 
operating the Centre premises, deciding on the programs offered, requesting 
enrichment and support services from outside the community, and negotiating 
and spending a budget. This is the CVC asa local enterprise. Their geographic 
distribution is shown in Figure 1. 
FIGURE 1 


SCHEMATIC MAP OF ALBERTA SHOWING COMMUNITY VOCATIONAL 
CENTRES IN NORTHWESTERN SERVICE AREA OF DEPARTMENT OF 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 
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However, such local enterprises require support from a regional level, es- 
pecially when scattered over an area of 93,000 square miles, much of which is 
primal wilderness. Technical support is supplied from the Grouard Alberta 
Vocational Centre on the west end of Lesser Slave Lake. The Grouard AVC 
trains Educational Technicians and helps prepare their instructional 
materials for CVCs. Administrative support is provided for by a small staff of 
bush-experienced educator/community development personnel attached tothe 
regional office of the Alberta Department of Advanced Education at the town 
of Slave Lake, on the east end of Lesser Slave Lake. This staffis responsible for 
coordinating, supervising, developing, promoting, evaluating CVCs, and 
negotiating budgetary requirements with the Department of Advanced Educa- 
tion. Between 1970 and 1975 a total of 23 CVCs were or had been in operation 
and two were about to be established. 


Background, Origins and Objectives 


The first CVCs were created in 1970. They were a relatively complex social 
invention which reflected the operation of three sets of factors, those reflecting 
specific needs of Northwestern Alberta, those reflecting new opportunities and 
resources available for the region, and most important, the availability of a 
pool of concerned and talented persons who were free to undertake inventing 
responsibilities. The interplay of these factors is depicted schematically in 
Figure 2. Eleven factors identifiable in the inventing process are as follows: 


Situational-need Factors 


1. Community change and trauma from successive Mainstream Society 
penetrations of the area, with a consequent lessening of the will and the ability 
of local inhabitants to gain a living from hunting, fishing and trapping. 


2. Commercial exploitation and depletion of lake and forest resources, es- 
pecially around Lesser Slave Lake, which jeopardized seasonal work oppor- 
tunities for a rising population. 


3. Virtual entrapment of some native Canadian segments of the population 
in lower social strata characterized by poverty, high alcoholism and crime 
rates, unemployment, and anomie. (Card, Hirabayashi, & French, et al., 1963; 
Hatt, 1967.) 

4. Low educational attainment of the region’s population generally, and 
more especially of the persons of native ancestry among whom there was an ex- 
cessively high rate of youthful dropouts and a significantly high rate of adult 
illiteracy. (L. W. Downey Research Associates, 1974, pp. 57-60.) 

5. The expanding role of government in the region, which, while extending 
controls, service and economic resources from Mainstream Society to the area, 
also tended to decrease the sense of independence and the decision-making 
power of local residents. 


Opportunity-resource Factors 


6. The assault on the problems of the region by a succession of researchers, 
community development workers and strategists bringing new knowledge, in- 
creased motivation and new mobilizations of resources to bear on these 
problems. Their efforts led federal/provincial governments to create the 
Lesser Slave Special Area for regional development in 1970, with a five year 
funding from the Department of Regional Economic Expansion. (See Appen- 
dix I for a list of influential documents.) 
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7. The availability of personnel, educational technology and educational 
programs from Alberta and Saskatchewan Newstart pilot projects for 
educating native Canadian adults. 

8. The beginning of commercial exploitation of the Athabasca tar sands in 
Northeastern Alberta and the anticipated demand for trained workers of this 
and future tar sands developments. 

9. The Grouard Vocational High School, opened in 1963 for the youth of the 
region, especially those of native ancestry (Chalmers, 1967, pp. 217-8), was 
closed in 1968. This closed, well equipped facility, complete with residences, 
was a source of embarrassment to education officials and a focus of native 
Canadian lobbying for their adult education. 

10. The emergence of native power and influence as organizations were 
formed and as leaders emerged among both Indians and Metis of the region. 

11. The presence and availability in the region of senior education officials 
concerned with community-level and regional vocational education, of per- 
sonnel with expertise and experience acquired in Alberta Newstart, and of 
community developers from the Lesser Slave Lake Task Force of the Alberta 
Human Resources Development Authority, who were in constant dialogue 
with residents of the region, particularly residents of isolated communities. 

The inventing of the CVCs occurred in the late 1960s when Alberta was 
developing a three-tiered province-wide system of vocational education: 


1. A provincial-level set of technical institutes augmented by universities. 


2. A regional-level set of vocational centres for adults and augmented by 

regional colleges. 

3. A community-level set of vocational high schools, adult education 

programs and apprenticeships, which would meet local employment needs, 

facilitate entry of local persons to agencies offering advanced training, and 
contribute to the mobility of the labor force in relation to work opportunities 
in the province. 

CVCs were conceived by both inventors and provincial policy-makers as 
community-level agencies uniquely appropriate for underdeveloped or isolated 
communities with native Canadian populations. 

The objectives of CVCs were viewed operationally within the larger 
framework of regional development. According to HRDA’s 1971-72 Program A 
they were to (1) provide introductory courses in occupationally oriented skills, 
(2) provide training close to home community, (3) provide foundation for ad- 
ditional training opportunities for employment or advancement because of 
training, (4) improve leadership activities and skills, (5) develop individual 
talents, (6) raise aspiration levels. 

In addition to these objectives Villett (1969, pp. 3, 4) saw CVCs helping 
adults acquire enough basic skills to participate adequately in the English- 
speaking community, upgrading youthful academic dropouts, and helping 
local communities create an advantageous and supporting climate for children 
to continue education in local schools. 

The CVCs, as a requirement for obtaining designated-area funds, were also 
expected to serve as vocational information centres for the community. Un- 
derlying all these objectives was an unwritten goal of maintaining and in- 
creasing the dignity, respect and self-worth of native Canadians by recogniz- 
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FIGURE 2 
SCHEMATIC PRESENTATION OF FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


NORTHWESTERN ALBERTA 1967-1970 
(Numbers refer to description of factors in the text) 


INVENTING OF COMMUNITY VOCATIONAL CENTRES IN 
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ing the importance of their language and culture in CVC operations and by 
sharing and honouring the decision-making power of the locally-elected 
Educational Management Committee responsible for the CVC in its own com- 
munity. 

These early goals have remained constant in the operation of CVCs in 
isolated communities. As satellite C VCs have been established in larger, incor- 
porated communities as a requested service operated by the Regional Office of 
Advanced Education, the goal of community involvement and management 
has been more difficult to achieve. (See Figure 1 for location and Figure 3 for 
organization of satellite CVCs and self-managed CVCs.) The organizational, 
governing structures and funding arrangements for achieving these goals are 
next considered. 


Organization and Governing Structures 


The full range of organization and governing structures for CVCsis shown 
in Figure 3. At the local level a self-managed CVC has three organizational 
components. 


1. The Educational Management Committee or EMC. The EMC consists of 
three to five democratically selected persons, usually Cree-speaking in isolated 
communities, who meet as their affairs require. They assess and priorize com- 
munity needs for adult education and leadership development. They also re- 
quest and administer adult education programmes, the latter including stu- 
dent selection and termination, acquiring and maintaining facilities, hiring 
and supervising Educational Technicians for upgrading programs and staff 
for short courses, and evaluating outcomes. They are recognized by the 
Minister of Advanced Education as having a legitimate involvement in all 
aspects of their local adult education. They may claim $15 for each EMC even- 
ing meeting, $25 for each day-long meeting as individual honoraria, and travel 
expenses for required meetings away from the community. Satellite CVCs, 
operated directly by the coordinator of CVCs as a service in larger, incor- 
porated communities, make use of local existing organizations for advice, and 
do not have an EMC as such. 


2. The Instructional Staff. The key instructor is the Education Technician 
engaged to conduct academic upgrading courses. The Education Technician 
has been trained at Grouard for providing “Individualized Programmed In- 
struction” to illiterate adults (grade 0) and all other grades up to and including 
9. In six instances, where the Education Technician also has teacher certifica- 
tion, instruction is given for grades 10-12. The training of an Education Techni- 
cian is shown in Figure 4. The pay rates are from $668 to $855 per month, depen- 
ding on experience and qualifications, rates which are higher than for teacher 
aides employed in Northland schools, but lower than for professional certified 
teachers. Under the supervision of the EMC, the Education Technician takes 
full charge of CVC up-grading instruction. Their informal roles often include 
some counselling, recreation leadership, and community development. They 
frequently recommend their advanced students for Education Technician 
training at Grouard, and themselves often move to other work or advanced 
training. They tend to bea flexible and upwardly mobile component of the CVC 
organization and in this sense serve as dynamic role models for the communi- 
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Other instructors are brought to the community by EMCs for short courses 
or workshops in such subjects as house wiring, cooking, or leadership develop- 
ment. Such instructors and necessary equipment are secured by the EMC ona 
contract basis. 


FIGURE 4 


THE TRAINING OF AN EDUCATIONAL TECHNICIAN AT GROUARD 
ALBERTA VOCATIONAL CENTRE, 1974-75 


(Source: D’Aoust, 1974) 


DURATION AND SEQUENCE OF EXPERIENCES: 


Eight months: six months spent at Grouard AVC first, usually 
followed by paid teaching in the field, followed by 
two months back at Grouard during the next 
Summer. 


COURSE CONTENT 


A. Teaching Materials Covered: 


0-4 Mathematics 5 
0-4 English 5 
5 
5 


-9 Mathematics 
-9 English 

0-4 Reading -12 Reading 

9 Science 


B. Practice Teaching -- 5 weeks. 
C. Skills Training: 


Audio-visual 25 hours 
Typing 50 hours 
Community and Leadership 
Development 30 hours 
Public Speaking 30 hours 
First Aid Time as needed 
Practicum in Speaking and 
Interpreting Native Languages Time as needed 
Life Skills Training Time as needed 


3. CVC Clientele. Adults and the older youths who have been out of schoola 
year make up the clientele of CVCs. Those who are admitted as full-time 
trainees for up-grading are eligible for training allowances from Canada Man- 
power, Indian Affairs, or if they do not come in under these auspices, from Ad- 
vanced Education. The 1974-75 allowance scale was $6 per day for a single per- 
son living at home to $18 per day for a person with four or more dependents. 
Since CVCs offer individualized instruction on a continuous intake and exit 
basis, trainees may enter or leave their program at any time for family or work 
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reasons, and when they are again free, carry on from where they left off. 
Students taking short courses do not qualify for training allowances. 


As shown in figure 3, there are two major structures serving CVCs at the 
regional level. The Grouard AVC prepares Education Technicians as part of 
providing basic adult and vocational education for the region as a whole. The 
AVC is headed by a Centre Supervisor who reports directly to the Department 
of Advanced Education at Edmonton. The AVC instructors, counsellors and 
program developers preparing Education Technicians are in contact with 
CVCs through consultation with CVC supervisory staff at Slave Lake, 
through the Education Technician Selection Board made up of EMC represen- 
tatives, and through association with Educational Management Committees 
from the entire region who hold meetings up to four times a year at the AVC. 

The CVC supervisory staff, stationed at Slave Lake Regional Office of Ad- 
vanced Education, is headed by a Supervisor of CVCs, whois directly responsi- 
ble to the Regional Coordinator of Advanced Education. The Supervisor of 
CVCsis assisted by an Administrative Officer, a Program Development Coor- 
dinator and Academic Supervisor. Each of these three persons has a lengthy 
background of experience in northern Alberta communities. They are assisted 
by a support staff of Cree-speaking counsellors and field supervisors, most of 
whom have been Education Technicians, and a truck driver and 
warehouseman to look after supplies. In addition the Supervisor of CVCs is 
responsible for a Program Development Staff of three, stationed at Grouard 
where they are engaged, in collaboration with Grouard AVC program 
developers, in preparing instructional materials for CVCs. 

As seen in Figure 3, there are two advisory bodies at the regional level, the 
Isolated Communities Board, which draws some members from local 
Educational Management Committees, and an association of Education 
Technicians which in 1974-75 was in the beginning stages of organization. At 
the provincial level the Minister of Advanced Education has an advisory com- 
mittee on native education. At both regional and provincial levels, liaison is 
maintained with government departments, Canada Manpower, Indian Af- 
fairs, and Metis colony administration in CVC policy-making, program 
development, and the funding of trainees. 


As the name implies, the important operations and involvements in the 
long run are at the community level, not as much the regional or provincial 
levels, except as these, through policy, staffing and budgetary arrangements, 
facilitate grass-roots community interaction and learning. The pattern for this 
was established by HRDA, and has been continued through the CVC Super- 
visory Staff at Slave Lake. Budgets are worked out in consultation with EMCs, 
on the basis of what they expect to do—enroll so many adults for upgrading, 
pay so much in training allowances, put on so many short courses, etc. These 
individual community budgets are aggregated by the Supervisory Staff and 
forwarded to the Department of Advanced Education for approval and con- 
solidation into the budget submitted to the provincial legislature. This process 
has been likened to a private enterprise component in government, with each 
EMC in the role of a local entrepreneur in adult education. A diverging view is 
held by some middle-level government officials, who insist on budgeting not as 
community involvement but as the necessary preparation for the delivery of 
another government service. Given the power of an EMC to select or dismiss an 
Education Technician, to admit and terminate studentship, to contract for 
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short courses, and to control and manage local facilities, their budgeting is part 
of community involvement. They are in a sense the community’s executive 
committee for adult education. In larger communities this degree of com- 
munity control has not been evolved, though existing community organiza- 
tions participate, somewhat intermittently, in a planning and advisory role. 


As for actual budgets, the total estimated budget for CVCs in 1973-74 was 
$408,531 for tuition costs, $156,992 for training allowances.? This was for an es- 
timated 300 trainees, for whom per capita costs would be $1,361 for tuition, $523 
for training allowance. The 1974-75 estimates were $493,100 for tuition, $381,- 
077 for training allowance for an estimated 390 trainees, a per capita rate of 
$1,264 for tuition and $977 for allowance. The 1973 per diem cost of training, 
including allowances and tuition, is estimated at $9.00, while in 1974-75 it 
approximates $13. These costs compare favorably with costs in post-secondary 
or adult-education institutions of Northwestern Alberta and adjoining British 
Columbia, where, excluding CVCs, they range from $8.27 to $10.35 for instruc- 
tion only, and from $14.67 to $31.71 for total operating costs, per student day. 
(L. W. Downey Research Associates, 1974, p. 89). However, these comparisons 
should not obscure the differences in budgets for individual communities, 
whose volume of potential trainees and their economic need can be taken into 
account by the EMCs. The principle involved here is that of locally-initiated 
unequal funding to provide equality of opportunity for persons whose ethnici- 
ty, language, age, location, socioeconomic status, and traditional occupations 
for many years have rendered other approaches to educational equality in- 
effective and frustrating for all concerned. 


Current Status of CVCs and Observable Results 

Since their inception in 1970-71, CVCs have increased steadily in numbers, 
in the number of students for which they have training places, and in the 
number of persons trained. In 1971-72, 175 students received approximately 
8,000 days of training (Department of Advanced Education, 1972, p. 9)in eight 
CVCs. In 1974-75, it was estimated that 390 students would receive 67,250 days 
of training. During the mid-year there were indications that as many as 500 
adults would be receiving training in 0-12 type basic and vocational courses 
and in short courses. While firm statistics were not available, supervisory staff 
estimated that educational and vocational aspirations of the student clientele 
were changing from basic literacy to completion of Grade IX as an expectation. 
In 1974-75 approximately 73 per cent of the students were at or near the 9 level, 
40 students viewed 10 as their level; 14, grade 11; and 9, grade 12. Further, 15 
per cent of the students, some aspiring to occupations requiring high school, 
were taking work at the 10-12 level. This is in a region where in 1961 one-third 
of all native adults had no education and only 0.8 per cent Grade 10 or more 
(L. W. Downey Research Associates, 1974, p. 58). 

Perhaps the most remarkable transition is observable among Education 
Technicians. Between 1970 and October 1974 (D’Aoust, 1974) Grouard AVC 
had graduated 81 and had career information on 70. Of the 70, 29 were working 
at the AVC or in CVCs. Nine were working in related fields, but not with the 
Department of Advanced Education. Eight were working in unrelated fields, 
for example, laborers, while 8 had completed one or more years of university 
but had interrupted studies for a year to earn money, 7 were attending the Un- 
iversity of Calgary, 4 the University of Alberta at Edmonton, 2 the University 
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of Saskatchewan, 1 was taking teacher training in the Northwest Territories, 1 
had become a journeyman welder, while another was apprenticing in pipe 
trades at AVC Ft. McMurray. What the CVCs appear to have done, in addition 
to upgrading adults and raising their aspiration levels, is to have created a flex- 
ible job category, between that of an “aide” and a professional teacher, which 
has begun to meet mobility needs of an important segment of native young 
adults. 


Two other results have become apparent, both not without risks to the 
future of CVCs, especially if they should expand rapidly. The first is that the 
growth in leadership capacity of EMC members is highly observable but also 
uneven, with the result that those manifesting leadership ability are frequent- 
ly overworked locally or lured away from EMCs by requests for service at the 
regional level. Nevertheless, the pool of talented local leaders has increased 
through the work of the EMCs. The second is the growing demand of non- 
isolated communities and of different agencies for a CVC or a very similar 
organization, staffed with Education Technicians or their equivalent in some 
other field. Requests for “satellite” CVCs or for out-reach CVCs for persons in 
jails have increased and some have been set up, though when this happens the 
local control aspect tends to diminish. 


A final accomplishment should not be overlooked. In six communities 
CVCs have built their own buildings, which have been sold back to the com- 
munities for the nominal charge of one dollar. These building projects have 
had an educative value for the entire community. It has been noted that van- 
dalism has been absent where the community has done the building and taken 
over control of the CVC. 


Difficulties, Problems and Crises of CVCs as Innovations 


CVCs, beset with a bewildering array of problems locally, regionally, 
provincially and even nationally, have emerged from their formative years as 
adaptive, but still fragile outposts of democracy in adult education in a 
dynamic frontier situation. Their future appears to rely on two major factors, 
the strength of basic democratic process in the communities of the region, and 
a willingness of other levels of government and Mainstream Society to tolerate, 
facilitate and support this process. The array of difficulties and problems is for- 
midable and crises of various degrees are virtually a daily or weekly oc- 
currence. The following listing attempts to identify some of the major 
challenges of the CVCs. 

Locally: 


1. Excessive drinking, quarrelling, and outbursts of hostility and violence 
tend to paralyze and slow down community action in a number of the com- 
munities with CVCs, particularly along Lesser Slave Lake. The intense social 
problems of some communities tend to distort the goals and undermine the 
usefulness of any form of adult education and to make force appear as the most 
expedient solution for community problems. 


; Ze Education is still not a priority value and needs development, though the 
situation has changed for the better as CVCs have begun to give new 
accessibility and meaning to education locally. 


3. Overwhelming of the few willing, capable leaders with community 
responsibilities, to the point they have difficulty earning a living or caring for 
their families, especially as trappers or seasonal workers. 
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4. Abdication of EMC power and responsibilities by local EMC members to 
an Education Technician. 

5. The lack of programmed instructional material for grades 10-12 puts an 
excessive load on the Education Technician. CVCs were originally designed 
and equipped with programs for 0-9. High school adaptations have been slow, 
partly because of divided opinion about their usefulness and legitimacy so far 
as CVCs were concerned. 


6. A feeling among locals that much of the programmed instruction could 
be better related to their day-to-day concerns and experience. Life skills remain 
somewhat unintegrated with academic up-grading. 

7. Some Northland School youth appear attracted to the idea of education 
with pay, so drop out and wait until they can enter a CVC, where they learn 
faster than in school and have an income. The actual numbers who do so are 
very small. 

8. Persons without other means of support, face hardship from delays in 
processing training allowance applications through Edmonton computers. 
This has been overcome by arrangements for emergency, short-term help from 
the region’s Social Development office. The problem of transferring medical 
coverage from persons transferring from Social Development assistance to 
educational training allowances has been overcome. 

9. The intrusion of provincially complex government services into small, 
isolated communities overloads the community’s committee-carrying capaci- 
ty. The EMC may be competing for local time and talent with an Early 
Childhood Services Committee and Northland Division local school advisory 
councils, where they exist, with a committee for Preventive Social Services pro- 
jects, another for the school’s hot lunch program, with a local association re- 
quired for the public nurse, with a recreation committee, or with a Local 
Further Education Council of Advanced Education, all of which are needed to 
have access to certain government funds or services. Top this mélange witha 
local Metis Association, an Indian Band Council, and one or two church- 
related voluntary associations, and the small local community even in the 
Northwestern Alberta becomes a complex and competitive environment for 
adult education. 

10. CVCs have not resolved the problem of culture shock as local trainees 
migrate to larger centres for further training or work. 


Regionally: 

1. Sheer distance between communities is a major problem. This has been 
alleviated in part by new road construction. CVC supervisory staff resolve it 
their own way, by being private pilots. 

2. Rival views about whether CVCs should be outreaches of an institution 
such as Grouard AVC or independent agencies supervised by persons with a 
community-development background and interest. The basic issue here is 
related to programs and their administration on the one hand, versus process, 
with the programs to express and aid process on the other. Grouard and Slave 
Lake appear to have worked out an accommodative division of labor here that 
is difficult to transmit to the uninitiated. 

3. Rapid expansion of CVCs, especially in larger communities of the 
regions, where there has not been the time nor the energy put into developing 
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process aspects because of the immediacy of problems or the strong demand for 
academic up-grading programs by other funding agencies, especially on the 
part of Canada Manpower. 


4. Modifications to the Education Technician role from those regional 
departments who would adapt it for social work, rehabilitation of prisoners, 
health education, or recreational leadership. Their single or combined efforts 
could render the new Technician a very powerful community figure, but 
without a local group to provide legitimation, supervision and appeal from his 
power. The EMC serves this purpose for the Education Technician who 
currently has a livable, useful, but non-threatening community role. 


5. Expansion of CVCs outside the Northwest Alberta initial ‘““Designated 
Area” puts strain on the capacity of Grouard AVC to train Education 
Technicians for a range of community environments and on the ability of the 
CVC Supervisory Staff to give sufficient attention to the local management 
component. 


Provincially: 


1. The organizational positions intervening between grass-roots EMCs 
and top provincial policy makers are filled with many highly-trained and 
dedicated persons recruited from developed Central and Southern Alberta con- 
cerned primarily with implementing policy in a regulated manner. The private 
enterprise, developmental and process aspects of CVCs do not conform to their 
traditional expectations. Recurrent instances of misunderstanding have to be 
worked out. 


2. Major policy research in Alberta education has paid very little attention 
to CVCs. The Grouard AVC has been “phased out” ofits contributions toC VCs 
in one long-range forecast (Commission on Educational planning, 1972, pp. 93- 
94), while another (L. W. Downey Research Associates, 1974, pp. 30-34) puts the 
Grouard centre on trial for two years. These studies imply a problematic future 
for CVCs, while at the same time providing no evidence that their unique con- 
tributions have been considered seriously. 


3. The Education Technician role could readily lose its legitimacy and its 
flexibility from two sources: (1) regulations regarding teacher certification 
which have been carefully guarded by both the Alberta Department of Educa- 
tion and the Alberta Teachers’ Association on the one hand, and (2) provincial 
civil service on the other, which could provide a permanent “slot” for Educa- 
tion Technicians fixing their classification, job descriptions, pay rates, retire- 
ment, and other matters, at a time when role flexibility has been and continues 
to be a major asset for the Education Technician. 


4. Provincially-sponsored formula financing or its equivalent, a means 
used to equalize opportunity on a mass scale, could undermine the adaptability 
of CVCs with their locally initiated and managed budgets. As long as funding 
can be kept flexible and adequate, the CVCs stand a chance of surviving. 


5. The Indian Association of Alberta has had, in conjunction at times with 
the Alberta Metis Association, designs for a native education system of educa- 
tion. Should such a system emerge, the CVCs as now organized and funded, 
could undergo modification or be discarded for some other educational 
arrangement, though CVC principles of operation might be retained for their 
essential usefulness. 
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6. The attraction and retraction of federal funding could change the CVCs. 
For example, a reclassification of Education Technicians to “Teacher 
Assistants” would allegedly open up grant possibilities from some federal 
programs. So far CVCs have withstood retraction of federal funds as the 1970 
federal/provincial Special Area agreement ended in 1975. 


7. A major threat at the provincial level is for a change of government to 
abolish or alter CVCs as a matter of take-over policy. The CVCs have passed 
through one change of government and survived, though the creative, 
facilitating arrangement known as the Lesser Slave Lake Task Force of HRDA 
did not. Perhaps the lesson here is that it is politically easier to alter regional 
organization than something so fundamental at the grass-roots level as a 
CVC. An alternative view might be that the CVCs persisted because they were 
perceived as a useful social invention by informed persons in all levels of 
government. 


Underlying all the above problems is the possibility that CVCs, by 
successfully up-grading the educational levels and vocational skills of local 
community residents, may no longer be needed as they currently exist. When 
this condition arrives, new social inventions serving Northwestern Alberta 
communities will be required, but these can be developed from a much better 
basis of knowledge and experience because of CVCs. 
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Performance of Canadian Native, Black and 
White Children on Some Cognitive 
and Personality Tests 


Cognitive abilities and personality characteristics were examined in Grade 4 
children from (i) low and high socioeconomic strata from the white population in 
Edmonton, (i) white and black populations in Montreal, and (tii) native children 
from a reserve school near Edmonton. Parents of these children were also given 
some personality tests and were interviewed to obtain an index of educational 
environment in the child’s home, reflecting parents’ attitude to the child’s educa- 
tion. The results indicated that Canadian native and white groups showed 
differences in their performance on some of the cognitive tests. Personality 
differences, as measured by Eysenck’s extraversion-neuroticism questionnaire 
and questionnaires for rigidity and locus of control, were negligible between the 
groups of children at the Grade 4 level. However, the adults in the three ethnic 
and two socioeconomic groups showed some _ significant personality 
differences. Performance of the children on reasoning and school achievement 
tests were predictable by parental attitude to child’s education. This finding was 
discussed in terms of the role of personological and social variables which may 
affect the development of a child’s cognitive competence. (Dr. Das is Director of 
the Centre for the Study of Mental Retardation, Faculty of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Alberta; J. Manos is Assistant Professor of Education, Dalhousie 
University; Dr. Kanungo is Professor in the School of Management, McGill 
University.) 


In the study of cognitive competence, there seems to be a shift in emphasis 
from “abilities” to an inquiry into the “processes” which determine an in- 
dividual’s level of performance. The shift has been influenced partly by the 
need of comparing the same “ability” in different cultures (Cole & Bruner, 
1971) and of explaining such differences. It has been argued that the researcher 
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should consider the lower level performance in certain cultures as a difference 
rather than a defect as compared to the standards of performance by groups in 
Western culture. The cognitive style or strategy—an habitual mode of process- 
ing information adopted by a group—may account for the lower performance 
of the disadvantaged child (Das, 1973a). For example, Jensen (1971) observed 
that children from the middle to upper socioeconomic classes use reasoning 
and abstraction much more than those from the lower socioeconomic classes. 
The latter are quite proficient in associative learning, however. If one considers 
abstraction and associative learning as processes, one should then investigate 
the conditions which cause one group to use one process, such as abstraction, 
and not the other for integrating information. Evidence is now available to 
suggest that a particular mode of information integration, such as successive 
processing, may be used by certain non-white groups in tasks which usually 
elicit simultaneous processing in white children (Das, 1973b). Discussing a 
study on learning, race and school success, Rohwer (1971) not only noted 
differences in learning styles between ethnic groups, but also could 
demonstrate substantive improvement in the performance of minority 
children by teaching them an appropriate learning strategy for the task at 
hand. 


Perhaps a general orientation for comparing intellectual performance 
among culturally different groups can be proposed at this point. Following 
Luria (1971), one may view cognitive activities as “a social phenomenon in 
origin, and as processes formed during the course of mastery of general human 
experiences” (p. 272). In other words, intellectual processes are not un- 
changeable and universal, nor should they have ana priori characteristic as is 
very often reflected in IQ. They are shaped by the experience through which a 
subgroup passes, and these experiences, or ‘‘historical developments” as Luria 
calls them, are reflected not only in what we think, but also in the structure or 
style of our thinking. Cognitive processes “‘are not independent and unchang- 
ing ‘abilities’ or ‘functions’ of human consciousness; they are processes oc- 
curring in concrete, practical activities, and are formed within the limits of this 
activity” (p. 266). Cole and Bruner (1971) essentially make the same observa- 
tion by reminding one “that the most important thing about any ‘underlying 
competence’ is the nature of the situations in which it expresses itself” (p. 784). 

Although one cannot deny the influence of genetic factors in determining 
cognitive competence, we have chosen to accept the views of Cole, Bruner and 
Luria as a basic framework to understand the effects of socioeconomic status 
and personality on a group’s cognitive performance. In the present study, we 
have examined children from Grade 4 who belonged to white, black and native 
communities by giving them some cognitive and personality tests. The object 
is to find out how well the extra-intellectual factors, such as socioeconomic 
status, parental attitude towards the child’s education and belief in an internal 
vs. external locus of control for one’s behavior, can predict performance in 
some cognitive tests. 

The effect of low socioeconomic status on school achievement is another 
concern of this study. It has been widely discussed before (Deutsch et al., 1967; 
Jensen, 1969). A review of the literature led Das (1973a) to conclude that the 
lower class child is more prone to academic failure than the middle class child. 
It may appear that the language of the former may stand as a major impedi- 
ment in his scholastic progress. But the review suggested that it was not his 
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grammar which prevented him from doing well in school; rather, the total at- 
titude of the lower class child and those of his parents or the community 
towards his education accounted for his poor performance. Thus, parental ex- 
pectation regarding the child’s education seems to be an important determi- 
nant of individual differences in school achievement. 


In addition to expecting differences between the groups on cognitive tests in 
the present study, differences in some personality characteristics are an- 
ticipated. Both children and their parents would be examined for this purpose. 
It is hoped that because of the wide variations between the groups’ 
socioeconomic class and/or ethnic membership personality differences, at 
least among the adults, are likely to occur. A person’s class makes him con- 
form to the image of the group (Sherif, 1947). However, this part of the study is 
of secondary importance, as only a few tests of personality which have known 
influence on learning and cognitive processes have been used in the present 
paper. 


Method 


Samples 


The white children in Edmonton were taken from Grade 4 classes of public 
schools. The native children were from Grade 4 of a Cree Indian reservation 
school at Hobbema, about 40 miles from Edmonton. The white sample was 
divided between high (middle to upper) and low socioeconomic (SES) groups as 
determined by the occupation of the chief wage earner in the family on the 
Blishen scale (Blishen, Jones, Naegele, & Porter, 1965). the Means and stan- 
dard deviations (SDs) of the two white groups on this scale were 59.50 + 8.34 for 
the high and 40.20 + 4.60 for the low SES group. It is inappropriate to apply the 
occupational scale to the native parents, but they could be easily categorized as 
low SES in terms of income for comparison purposes with the white groups. 
The number of children in each group was 30. 

The white and black children in Montreal were taken from Grade 4 of the 
city’s schools. Their SES was determined by parents’ occupation, scored on the 
Blishen scale, as it was for the Edmonton samples. The means and SDs of 
scores on the Blishen scale were as follows: 55.85 + 3.86 (high SES black), 42.84 
+5.10 (low SES black), 56.44 + 2.48 (high SES white) and 43.24 + 5.16 (low SES 
white). There was a great deal of difficulty in locating appropriate groups of 
black children, as some school authorities were concerned about the sensitive 
issue of black/white comparisons. On several occasions the investigators had 
to bypass the school and contact the children through community 
organizations. Thus, the sample size for black parents and children who com- 
pleted all tests could not be increased beyond 20 for each SES; for whites the 
size was 30 for each SES level. 


Tests of cognitive abilities 
All children were tested individually on the following tests: 

1. Coloured Progressive Matrices. Raven devised this test, which has been 
widely used with children and is purported to measure reasoning. It is a 
culture-reduced test, measuring general intelligence. 

2. Memory for Designs. Graham and Kendall (1960) devised a memory test for 
visually presented designs which is supposed to detect minimal brain 
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damage. It has been used to distinguish normals from retardates (Richie & 
Butler, 1964). However, in our study it is used mainly as a memory task for 
designs. 

3. Cross-modal coding. The task was modified from one used by Birch and Bel- 
mont (1964). Ss listened to patterns of sound, following which they were ask- 
ed to recognize visually which of the three dot patterns resembled the 
auditory stimuli. Birch and his associates have found that this test dis- 
criminates between good and poor reading ability and between good and 
poor nutritional status of children. They do not rule out the possibility that 
the two variables are coexistent (Cravioto, Gaona, & Birch, 1967). The task 
was specially chosen here to demonstrate S’s ability to code auditory 
materials and recall them visually. It can be classified as a short-term 
memory task. 


4. Visual short-term memory. The visual task consisted of separate presen- 
tations of 20 five-digit grids (devised by Drs. Howarth and Brown of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta). It was a typical short-term memory task in which a grid 
was presented for S’s viewing for 5 seconds followed by a neutral filler task 
of color naming for 2 seconds to prevent rehearsal, and then required S to 
recall the digits on an empty grid. Ss looked at 22 stimulus grids, one after 
another, and reproduced the digits on an empty grid after each presentation. 
The first .wo grids served as practice stimuli. 

5. Figure copying. The test was developed by the Gesell Institute (Ilg & Ames, 
1964). It has been extensively used and provides an estimate of intellectual 
ability (Jensen & Rohwer, 1970). It does not involve a memory component, 
as the child is required merely to copy the geometrical figure while it is in 
view. 

6. Word reading speed. It is obtained from one of the Stroop (1935) charts. The 
names of four colors (red, green, yellow and blue) are written in block 
capitals and black ink, each 10 times in a random order. S is timed with the 
help of a stopwatch for reading the 40 words. 


In addition to the above lists, only the Edmonton samples were given an 
auditory short-term memory test which yielded the serial and free recall scores. 
The test had 12 four-word lists prepared from a pool of semantically similar 
words (big, great, fat, high, large, huge, long, tall, wide) and 12 four-word lists 
of unrelated words (bar, book, cow, day, few, hot, key, pen, wall). All lists were 
presented by magnetic tape, the semantic and the unrelated lists following 
each other in a predetermined random order. 


Further, the Edmonton sample had scores on reading and mathematics 
achievement from school records. 


Parental attitude and personality tests 


The adult personality tests, as well as the interviews, were conducted with 
the father of the child in an informal manner, mostly at the parents’ home. For 
the children’s tests, the same individual administration procedure as was used 
for cognitive tests was followed. Parents of native children often knew more 
Cree than English. While interviewing them, the experimenter (J. Manos) was 
accompanied by a Cree Indian who knew the families on the reserve and was 
good at both Cree and English. He interpreted the questions for the children 
after the experimenter presented them in English. The following is a brief 
description of the various tests used. 
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1. Index of educational environment (IEE) scale. Parental attitude towards 
the child’s education was measured by using this scale first devised by Wolf 
and subsequently modified by Dyer (Wolf, 1966; Dyer, 1967). The part of the 
scale used in the present study elicited parents’ responses regarding (i) in- 
terest in the child’s academic achievement, (ii) knowledge of child’s 
educational progress, (iii) parental aspirations for the education of the child, 
and (iv) parental preparation for higher education of the child. The parents’ 
responses were obtained on the basis of an interview during which the inter- 
viewer asked a fixed set of general questions in each of the four areas. The in- 
terviews were taped so that scoring would not have to take place during the 
interview. Scoring was done on a nine-point scale for each of the four areas 
of parental attitude and then added to get a total score. 


2. Extraversion and neuroticism. Eysenck’s (1964) children’s scale for measur- 
ing extraversion-introversion and neuroticism was administered to the 
children, while the adults were given the Maudsley Personality Inventory. 

3. Rigidity or extreme response set. The scale evolved by Soueif (1958) is an in- 
genious device to illustrate extreme response set in adults. It is a friendship 
checklist requiring the subject to consider a series of adjectives, when at- 
tributed to a friend, and judge each one on a five-point “absolutely 
desirable’ to “absolutely undesirable” scale. The total number of extreme 
responses scored as | and 5 are then counted for the subject, which is his 
rigidity score. The children’s version of the scale was prepared by changing 
some of the adjectives so that these could be understood by children. Further 
research clarifying the nature of this test is to be found in Biggs and Das 
(1978). 

4. Locus of control. The adult measure of locus of control was derived from 
Rotter (1966). The external-internal locus of control scale (ELC-ILC) 
measures a person’s generalized expectancy regarding the causal nature of 
“behavior outcome sequences.” The children’s locus of control scale, devised 
by Crandall, Kratkovsky and Crandall (1965), was used to assess a child’s 
belief in reinforcement responsibility exclusively in intellectual-academic 
achievement situations. The intellectual achievement responsibility, or [AR 
questionnaire as it is called, gives a total internal responsibility score as 
well as separate subscores for beliefs in internal responsibility for successes 
and failures. In the present study we have made use of the total internal 
scores only. 

Results and Discussion 


Personological characteristics of native parents 
and low and high SES white parents 

For the purpose of comparison among the three parent groups, the means of 
biographical and personality variables are presented in Table 1. Inspection of 
Table 1 reveals that the native child’s father has, on the average, five years of 
education and the mother, six years. In this respect they do not differ 
significantly from low SES white parents. 

The native parents, again, have as high an aspiration and interest, etc., for 
their child’s education as the low SES white parents, but both fall short of the 
aspirations of high SES whites, as might be expected. 

It was interesting to note that the native parents were significantly more in- 
troverted compared to the two groups of whites; while the reason for this is not 
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clear, one may assume that some of the items on the questionnaire (e.g., Do 
other people think of you as being very lovely? Can you easily get some life into 
a rather dull party?) may not be very meaningful for them. However, their 
scores on neuroticism and on locus of control were essentially similar to those 
of white parents. In rigidity or extreme response set the low SES whites were 
significantly higher than both the native and the high SES whites, who did not 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND SDs OF PERSONOLOGICAL AND COGNITIVE VARIABLES: 


HIGH AND LOW SES EDMONTON WHITES AND LOW SES CANADIAN 
NATIVE GROUP! 


2 


Variable Group Mean SD Mean Comparisons 
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2 1 AOS 250 ih ee 3 OS sont 

3 12.40 Bion 

Powal! Ly a? 7.90 
Adult extraversion 1 iLike S@ 3.40 1 vs 3 DW tee(O)i 
D 10.93 Sylk7/ B xis 3} PRs 01 

3 Tess iL 3x6 

Total 10) ALS Ba SW 
Adult rigidity sl PP) PS) 6.98 le 2 Pa OU 
2 ML 2s) 11.88 GS. 3 Ors SOIL 

3} Af} -5(0}0) ep 

Total 23 R82 9.66 
Child extraversion il LET Stee DOM i AS St Se sOil 
2 On, Dawe Drie pees 

3 15), (03) Ps 0) 

Total 16.66 Baez 
Word reading 1 ZS IAG) dye 8) Ib ys ee  e Oe 
2 24.80 tye By; 2EVSSS. ey Ss eal 

3 30.47 7.88 

Moteanl: 26.16 6.60 
Progressive Matrices i Ros BY By ys age 3 Rese Ol 
2 26.60 4.87 2°vS3 es MOS) 

3 PDN EN] 4.70 

Total 26.44 SA 
Figure copying 1 16.83 9) 2 Sy ey Paes Ol! 

2 NO U7 ee 

3 Ihe Sye ie 65 

Total 16.86 1.76 
Cross-modal Coding i PVE EO Soe 1 USeeS Ps .01 
2 2Oeno Shy 2s 1S pas Op 

3 DD Shes ORF] Siazal 

Total Drill 4.49 
1 Groups: 1 = high white (N=60) 2 = low white (N=60) 3 = native (N=60) 


a ANOVA and Sheffé's multiple comparisons of means. Nonsignificant 
differences are not noted. 
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differ from each other. Their rigidity appears to be the manifestation of their 
experience of greater tension caused by constant social comparison of 
themselves with the majority group members. Low SES white parents, con- 
trasted with high SES, may experience greater tension due to the operation of 
social comparison process in which they keep on striving to attain the levels of 
high SES white parents. The native parents, however, experience less tension 
because they do not consider white parents as their comparison group and in- 
sulate themselves against external cultural influences that might cause 
greater tension for them. 


Personality and cognitive processes of the native, 
low and high SES white children 


Table 1 presents the means of the three groups of children separately on 
various tests. Comparison of the means reveals that the only personality 
difference was in regard to introversion-extraversion. The native children, like 
their parents, were significantly more introverted than the two groups of white 
children. Beyond this, the three groups of children had similar personality 
scores in locus of control, neuroticism and rigidity. Thus, even though the 
native children were at a reserve school, they were more similar than different 
on the personality tests used here in comparison to the white children. 


Cognitive tests in the battery were divided into three categories in terms of 
information integration: those that require a simultaneous processing 
(Progressive Matrices, Figure Copying, Memory for Designs), those requiring 
successive processing (short-term memory) and those measuring “speed” 
(word reading speed). The cross-modal coding task has an ambiguous status 
because it may involve each of the above three processes (Das, 1973b). Mean 
comparisons of the three groups on cognitive tests as presented in Table 1 
reveal that native children were superior to the low SES whites in Figure Copy- 
ing, obviously reflecting a better spatial-simultaneous process. However, they 
performed less well in the other simultaneous task, the Progressive Matrices, 
than white children, irrespective of SES. Their scores on cross-modal coding 
were also lower. But in successive processing their competence was equivalent 
to that of the white children. Speed of word reading is very much dependent on 
facility with English. Since the native children are less proficient in English 
than the whites, it was not unexpected that in the reading task the whites were 
faster. 


Personological characteristics of black and white parents 

The black and white parents belonged to both low and high SES. Thus there 
were four groups of parents. Is it more likely to find that the low and high SES 
groups differ than to find that white and black groups differ within the same 
SES? 

An examination of Table 2, which presents the relevant means, indicates 
that both fathers and mothers of low SES black children, as well as those of low 
SES white children, had significantly fewer years of schooling than those of 
the high SES white. The low SES parents, irrespective of ethnicity, had a less 
favorable educational attitude for their children, particularly when compared 
with the higher SES white parents. In terms of personality tests, the ethnic or 
SES groups were indistinguishable except for rigidity. In this the two black 
groups, irrespective of SES, tended to be more rigid, especially when compared 
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TABLE 2 


MEANS AND SDs OF PERSONOLOGICAL AND COGNITIVE VARIABLES: 


HIGH AND LOW SES WHITE AND BLACK MONTREAL GROUPS! 


Variable Group Mean SD Mean Comparisons 


Father's education 1 She 0) neo eis ect 
2 9.71 1S B Vsr 4 

3 8.97 2.06 

4 LOR6> i a@ar 

Mowe: ©) 533} os 
Mother's education il Tedd a5) ih wes, A 
2 9.01 Ie7 5 35s 4 

3 (Sha SN) 2.36 

4 iLO) Syl 1.29 

Total 9.14 98) 
IEE interview il T8yLO ano2 ys 4 
2 1935 SEZs 3 vs 4 

3 13803 Byaraill 

4 DEPT 4.26 

Total 19.58 a5 
Adult rigidity 1 DEY OO) HOS lvs 4 
2 24225 iba 77h Ze Sie 

3 20.47 TORS9 

4 14553 O23 

Total 20e85 WO) 13} 
Child IAR 1 24,20 4519 ivse4 

2 24.40 SALE) 

3 25-20 BED 

4 2Yan33 By 50 

Total 25248 3.99 
Figure copying ih Qo io, 3.16 IVs 4 
2 1520 Le ae Sayse4 

3 MO, 73 2rd) 

4 12.90 2.86 

Total ee 27 Da ew 
Visual short-term memory al 86.15 2) 7k iss. 4 

Z 89.90 LORS 

3 90.10 10.02 

4 94.00 6.96 

Total 90.44 9.43 
1 Groups: 1 = low black (N=20) 3 = low white (N=30) 
2 = high black (N=20) 4 = high white (N=30) 


2 ANOVA and Scheffé's multiple comparisons of means. Nonsignificant 
differences are not noted. 
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with the high SES whites. Thus, Soueif’s (1958) original finding regarding the 
higher rigidity scores for minority groups under tension appears to be sup- 


ported in this case. 


Personality and cognitive processes of black and white children 


As is revealed in Table 2, with respect to personality patterns, the four 
groups of children were indistinguishable from each other except in one test; 
this was the locus of control (IAR). The high SES white children were 


significantly more internally controlled than the low SES black children. The 


remaining groups were not significantly different. 
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In cognitive tests reflecting simultaneous processing, there was no 
difference between the four groups except in Figure Copying. Low SES blacks 
and whites had significantly lower scores on this test than high SES whites. 


The Progressive Matrices, particularly, would be expected to differentiate 
the groups on the basis of SES (Jensen, 1970). It did not do so either in the Ed- 
monton or in the Montreal samples. 


In short-term memory, a test of successive processing, the low SES black 
children had a lower score than the high SES whites; however, the difference 
was barely significant. Performance on the speed test was similar for the four 
groups. 

On the whole, it appears that the native children can be more readily dis- 
tinguished from the whites in terms of personality traits and in cognitive 
processes than either the black and white samples, or the high and low SES 
samples. 


Prediction of Progressive Matrices performance of white and black children 


The Progressive Matrices was the only cross-cultural intelligence test that 
we used across the subcultural groups. To what extent do noncognitive factors 
correlate with the performance on this test? Parental attitude, Blishen SES 
scores of parents within each SES group and the locus of control (IAR) of the 
child were employed as predictor variables for this purpose. 


The percentage of variance accounted for by parental attitude, SES and 
locus control as a result of stepwise regression analysis is shown in Table 3. 
First, consider the Edmonton sample—only the high SES white children’s 
scores are predictable. The major predictor is parents’ attitude. Parents’ SES 
standing adds to the predictability (r between parent’s attitude and SES is .25, 
which is low enough, so that one does not mask the effect of the other). The con- 
tribution of the child’s locus of control does not improve predictions substan- 
tially. For the high SES black sample in Montreal, parents’ attitude is the best 


TABLE 3 


PREDICTION OF PROGRESSIVE MATRICES SCORES BY PARENTAL 
ATTITUDE (PA), SES AND CHILD’S LOCUS OF CONTROL (LC) 


Group Percentage of Variance 
Edmonton 
Low SES white 4.95 PA Sez PA + SES Wes | PATE Shea C 
High SES white 213s PA OF PAN ses PA + SES 30.22% PAste SES ehelG 
Native 2.59 PA --- 4.48 PA + LC 
Montreal 
Low SES white eee PA Ono Bache IG 6.34 PA + LC + SES 
High SES white 23.13%** iL{e 25.66% Gree hs: 25.85% DiGewobls) tt sea 
Low SES black 0.90 SES 1.06 SES) + LG 110)7: SES +»LC + PA 
High SES black 39. 36%** PA 42.61%** PAY LG 43.64% PAs Cee oto 
me ee ol ee I ee eee 
co 9) 3. 930)5) 
xk p < .01 
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predictor of Progressive Matrices. The next best predictor is child’s locus of con- 
trol. SES adds very little to the total variance; however, this should be inter- 
preted cautiously because of the moderate correlation of .59 between locus of 
control and SES. For the high SES white sample, child’s locus of control is the 
best predictor, followed by SES; parents’ attitude adds almost nothing to the 
variance. 

Two points emerge from these results: (1) the Progressive Matrices scores of 
none of the low SES groups—whites and blacks—could be predicted; (2) in 
regard to the high SES groups, reasoning ability as measured by the Matrices 
is predictable from parental attitude and locus of control variables. 


Prediction of school achievement 


Reading and mathematics achievement test scores (school achievement) 
were available for the white children in Edmonton. The multiple regression 
analyses with respect to prediction of school achievement are presented in 
Tables 4 and 5. Multiple R was computed, the predictor variables being parents’ 
attitude, SES scores and child’s locus of control. It was found that reading 
achievement could not be predicted for the high SES children and mathematics 
achievement was only marginally predictable by parents’ attitude. However, 
for low SES children both achievements were highly predictable. Parents’ at- 
titude was the most important predictor, accounting for almost 40 percent of 
the variance in mathematics achievement and 20 percent in reading achieve- 
ment. The parents’ standing on the SES scale added substantially to these 
predictions, but the child’s locus of control scores did not (r between parent’s 
attitude and SES was .55 based on 30 cases; r between locus of control and 
parental attitude or locus of control and SES were near zero). Thus, the 
proficiency of the low SES child in reading and mathematics is related to both 
parental attitude and SES. But his Progressive Matrices performance was not 
predictable. For high SES white children the opposite seemed to be true. These 
observations should be somewhat tempered by the fact that the standard 
deviation for reading achievement was larger for the low SES children than for 
the high SES (18.18 and 12.25 respectively). But they were comparable for 
mathematics achievement (16.86 and 15.88). 


The conclusion appears to be that school achievement in the lower class 
children is substantially related to parental attitude and the position of their 


TABLE 4 
PREDICTION OF READING ACHIEVEMENT AND MATHEMATICS 
ACHIEVEMENT BY PARENTAL ATTITUDE (PA), SES AND CHILD’S LOCUS 
OF CONTROL (LC) 


Group Percentage of Variance 
Reading Mathematics 
High SES white IMO} tSyik 200 Ne, 16.18* WH oDs 18.28 
RAM set WIG SF SES YN gr Cet SES 
Low SES white 20.24** 35. 76** 35.92%%* 39 .64%* 45.54%% 45.82%* 
PA oh SES ae LC PA Gi SES at LC 
cota (015) 
NAD) eI 
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parents on the SES scale, even within the narrow range of low SES scale 
values. A more specific study should inquire into the pattern of interaction 
between parents and their children of elementary school age in low SES homes, 
with particular attention to school work, in order to understand the basis for 
these relationships. 


TABLE 5 


PREDICTION OF READING ACHIEVEMENT AND MATHEMATICS 
ACHIEVEMENT SCORES BY COGNITIVE TESTS! 


Group Percentage of Variance 
High SES white PN olSvais PATE BYE 16.98% 22.85% 
WG Sabla! EC ta CMe 
Low SES white 24.16%* 29.85** 33.53%** 35.69% 20.73** 24.64% 26.58% 
S Rene to lM et HC) + ACME SRaact ECG + GMC 


lPigure Copying, STM Visual, Cross-Modal Coding, Serial Recall and FreeyReeall 


ze < 05 
ee p< .01 


In Table 5, the predictor variables are serial and free recall, short-term 
memory, Figure Copying and cross-modal coding. Of these, the memory tests 
require successive processing, Figure Copying uses simultaneous processing, 
and Cross-modal Coding uses both. The Cross-modal Coding task had been 
found to correlate highly with reading ability in previous research (Birch & 
Belmont, 1964; Birch & Gussow, 1970). One would expect that successive 
processing will be closer to reading, whereas simultaneous will better predict 
mathematics achievement. The results did not quite confirm the expectation. 
For the high SES children the free recall and short-term memory scores were 
good predictors of reading, as expected. The predictor variables for low SES 
reading achievement were serial recall and short-term memory, and toa lesser 
extent Figure Copying and Cross-modal Coding. In other words, a general com- 
petence in the cognitive tests predicted reading. Mathematics achievement 
was marginally predicted by Figure Copying and Cross-modal Coding for the 
high SES group. The prediction was somewhat better for the low SES group, 
jointly shared by serial recall, Figure Copying and Crossmodal Coding. It was 
interesting to note that serial recall was the major predictor of mathematics 
achievement in the low SES group. Perhaps this suggests that the low SES 
children are depending on a successive strategy in doing mathematics, 
whereas the high SES children adopt the expected simultaneous strategy. In 
predicting reading, Cross-modal Coding was not an important variable; this 
result should force one to rethink the association between the two variables. 

It appears, then, that the social-personality variables predicted the 
mathematics achievements of low SES children much more efficiently. than 
the cognitive tests, and both kinds of variables predicted reading achievement 
equally well. 

In conclusion, we wish to point out the role of SES and parental attitude as 
predictors of reasoning and school achievement. Past evidence (Wolf, 1966) has 
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demonstrated that parental attitude towards the child’s education correlated 
to an extent of 0.69 with child’s IQ; in contrast, the correlation with SES was 
between 0.20 and 0.40. Our results generally showed parental attitude to be a 
better predictor than SES. 


School achievement is another variable that has been associated with 
parental attitude and SES (Wolf, 1966; Dyer, 1967). Again, parental attitude 
has been found to correlate higher with school achievement than SES. Our 
data are consistent with those of Wolf and Dyer in this respect, although we did 
not use their full scale. The same general consensus is expressed in the report of 
the Plowden Committee (1967)—they found that the variation in the children’s 
school achievement and IQ is specifically accounted for more by the variation 
in parental attitudes than by either the variation in the material circumstances 
of parents or by the variation in schools. 


This research was supported by a Canada Council Grant (S69-0749) to J. P. Das. Dr. R. Kanungo was the other in- 
vestigator and Dr.J. Manos, then a graduate student at the University of Alberta, was the senior research assistant for 
the project. 
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Women Administrators and Women Teachers: 
A Comparative Study 


This exploratory study was designed to compare three groups within the 
teaching profession—women school administrators, women teachers matched 
with administrators on years of teaching experience and teacher education, and 
women teachers randomly selected—on variables which may be relevant to 
career decisions. Literature on professionalism and professional role orienta- 
tion, on socialization and sex role orientation, provided the conceptual 
framework for the study. (Dr. Nixon is a sessional instructor and Dr. Gue is 
Associate Professor in the Department of Educational Administration at The 
University of Alberta.) 


The under-representation of women in positions of administrative respon- 
sibility in proportion to their numbers in the teaching force is a phenomenon 
which is not confined to Alberta (Asper, 1974, p. 5; McIntosh, 1974, p. 28). Cer- 
tainly, in Alberta, the situation appears to be getting worse rather than better. 
The percentage of women teachers who are principals is declining while the 
percentage of men in administrative and supervisory positions is increasing 
(Alberta Teachers’ Association, 1973, p. 2). In Alberta, in general, the more ad- 
ministrative responsibility attached to a position the less the probability that 
the position will be held by a woman (Nixon & Hrynyk, 19738, p. 1). This 
decrease in the number of women in school administrative positions is taking 
place at a time when there is concern that the 167 recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women (1970) intended to eliminate dis- 
crimination against women in all areas of Canadian life are being somewhat 
slowly implemented. 


It is of some importance to know whether teachers perceive attitudinal 
barriers which deter them from applying for school administrative positions or 
whether, as Alberta school superintendents believe, lack of applications from 
women teachers is the result of “lack of interest” in the administrative task 
(Nixon & Hrynyk, 1973, p. 25). 
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Ensuing from present practice is a waste of potential leadership talent. At 
present educational leadership is drawn from approximately fifty percent of 
the teaching force. As Dale (1973) points out: 


Ata time when good and perhaps great leadership is needed in education, the pool of 
leadership development must be expanded to include women or we must all learn to 
live with the mediocrity which is certain to result from a restricted source of 
leadership talent (p. 125). 


There would appear to be a relationship between professionalism and up- 
ward mobility. High scores on a professional role orientation scale have been 
shown to be associated with persons occupying the higher positions in the 
educational hierarchy (Hrynyk, 1966, p. 210). The Professional Role Orienta- 
tion scale devised by Hrynyk (1966) has shown that in Alberta there were 
differences in the professional orientations of different groups of teachers. 
Male teachers scored higher than did women teachers (p. 174) and “‘in general, 
higher scores were associated with positions which are usually ascribed higher 
‘status’ in the school hierarchy” (p. 210). 


An explanation has been sought in the socialization and resulting sex-role 
orientations of women for women teachers’ lower professional role orientation 
scores and their seeming lack of interest in “‘status” positions. From very early 
childhood parents are concerned that their children learn appropriate sex role 
behavior (Goldberg & Lewis, 1972, p. 33). Most women acquire in childhood a 
traditional definition of the female role as that of wife and mother. Stereotyped 
sex roles are reinforced by formal schooling (Royal Commission on the Status 
of Women, 1970, pp. 180-183; McLure, 1973, pp. 111-113; Shack, 1978, p. 62). Eps- 
tein (1970) believes that childhood socialization ‘“‘is nearly always crucial to 
later occupational decisions” (p. 19). Encouraged to take courses which guide 
them into traditionally female occupations, girls who hope to combine 
professional and homemaker roles may perceive teaching as a realistic choice. 


It has been suggested that for some women achievement in the world of 
work is something which is better avoided since it is threatening to their sense 
of femininity (Horner, 1972, p. 173; Kimball, 1973, p. 132). For such women 
“success” in the man’s world of work has a negative value. Women are warned, 
whether overtly or not is unimportant, not to be too successful in the man’s 
world of work. However, if the career woman is often considered aggressive, 
overly ambitious, and by implication unfeminine, the homemaker is often held 
in low esteem. Society pays lip service to the role of woman as homemaker 
(Kimball, 1973, p. 132) but apparently very little more. Among women, it is in- 
creasingly recognized that the wife who is unable to define herself in terms of 
an occupational role in the labour force may find herself “‘ciphered out as an in- 
dividual” (Bernard, 1971, p. 154). The response of many women to such am- 
bivalent attitudes may well be a dissatisfaction with the role of homemaker 
together with a latent fear of appearing too successful in a career outside the 
home. The female teacher who believes her role of homemaker to be of greater 
importance than her professional role is unlikely to have any particular ambi- 
tion to further her career by either seeking or wanting an administrative ap- 
pointment. 

Another explanation of women teachers’ reluctance to apply for ad- 
ministrative positions (Hrynyk & Nixon, 1973) may be the belief that applica- 
tions from women for administrative appointments are unlikely to meet with 
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success. Fishel and Potter (1973) would argue that “women teachers have seen 
how difficult it is for a woman to obtain an administrative appointment and 
have stopped trying to do so” (p. 390). 


Research Procedures 


This study was carried out in Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, during March, 
April and May, 1974. Permission was sought to approach women teachers and 
administrators in the Edmonton Public Schools for their cooperation in the 
study. The Edmonton Public School Board approved the study and provided in- 
formation on all women teachers deployed in the system. 


The Sample 

Originally the sample consisted of one hundred and fifty-nine ad- 
ministrators and teachers in the Edmonton Public School System: (1) the total 
population of 53 women principals and assistant principals, (2) an equivalent 
number of women teachers matched with the administrators by a pairing 
system on factors of years of teacher education and teaching experience, and 
(3) a third numerically equivalent group drawn, using a table of random 
numbers, from a computer printout of all women teachers in the Edmonton 
Public School System. By holding constant two variables associated with ad- 
ministrative positions—teacher education and teaching experience—the inclu- 
sion of the matched group made possible a more careful examination of other 
variables on which administrators and teacher groups might differ. 


The initial number of administrators and teachers were contacted by a 
letter dated March 1, 1974, which explained the purpose of the research. Out of 
a total of 159 administrators and teachers who were asked to participate in the 
study, 147 (92.4 percent) agreed to do so. However, actual participation rates 
were lower; 133 administrators and teachers completed and returned the 
questionnaire. Of these 133 participants, 47 were school administrators, 44 
were in the group matched with administrators on years of teacher education 
and teaching experience, and 42 were in the randomly selected group. 


Composition of the Interview Sample. Ten participants from each group 
(five who obtained a “traditional” score on the Sex Role Orientation scale and 
five who obtained a “‘liberationist” score on the Sex Role Orientation scale) 
were asked to take part in an interview situation. All agreed to do so. 


Data Collection 


All those who agreed to take part in the study were assigned a code number. 
During the third week in March a three-part questionnaire was mailed to all 
participants together with a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Part A sought 
responses on: (1) biographical data, (2) whether administrative positions had 
been or would be applied for, (3) personal and school board preferences for men 
as school administrators, and (4) time as a factor in accepting or rejecting an 
administrative appointment. Part B of the questionnaire consisted of a 
Professional Role Orientation scale (Hrynyk, 1966) and Schmidt’s (1973) Sex 
Role Orientation scale made up Part C. In addition, free space was left on the 
questionnaire for comments. 


The first section of the questionnaire consisted of closed, mutually- 
exclusive categories. Participants were asked to check their responses to the in- 
formation sought. For the questions on: (1) personal and school board 
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preferences for male administrators, (2) time as a factor in accepting or rejec- 
ting an administrative appointment, and (3) interest in making an application 
for an administrative position, three response categories were provided. These 
consisted of Yes, No, and Undecided. 

The Professional Role Orientation scale was made up of Likert-type items 
with response categories, Agree Strongly, Agree, Undecided, Disagree and Dis- 
agree Strongly. The response categories were weighted 1-5, the direction of the 
weighting being dependent upon the item. 

The Sex Role Orientation scale was also made up of Likert-type items. The 
response categories, Strongly Agree, Somewhat Agree, Undecided, Somewhat 
Disagree, Strongly Disagree were weighted 1-5, the direction of the weighting 
being dependent on the item. 

A check-list and a tape-recorder were both used in the interview situation. 
Questions were open-ended and the responses were categorized later from the 
tape recordings made at the interviews. Information was sought on: (1) 
socialization and career choice, (2) social change and sex roles, (3) women in ad- 
ministration, (4) stereotyping, and (5) application/non-application of par- 
ticipants for administrative positions. 

Validity. Trust is crucial to the validity of the responses in this type of 
research where respondents are being asked to give information about their 
personal attitudes and beliefs. Essentially this is a problem of establishing 
trust on the part of the participants that the information which they volunteer 
will not be used to their detriment and that confidentiality of the responses will 
be safeguarded. Glazer (1972, p. 11) contends that this problem of acceptance is 
common to all field research. 

In an attempt to gain the acceptance of which Glazer writes, the following 
steps were taken: 

1. A letter outlining the purpose of the study and the method of data collec- 
tion was sent to each member of the administrative, matched and random 
groups. 

2. Each participant was a volunteer. 

3. Each participant was assured of anonymity. 

4. An attempt was made to ensure that the content of the items was per- 
sonally non-threatening in the hope that this would lower the tendency for par- 
ticipants to give socially desirable responses. 

The Professional Role Orientation (PRO) scale and the Sex Role Orienta- 
tion (SRO) scale were accepted as valid instruments. The PRO scale developed 
by Hrynyk (1966) has been further validated by Scharf (1967) and Veitch 
(1969). The SRO scale has a pragmatic validity in that Schmidt claims that the 
scale does differentiate between traditionalists and liberationist attitudes 
(1973, p. 78). 


Treatment of the Data 

Questionnaire responses and categorized interview data were translated to 
computer cards. No attempt was made to compensate for missing responses in 
Part A of the questionnaire or in the interview data but missing responses on 
the PRO and SRO scales were assigned a value of 3 (undecided). A measure of 
professionalism was obtained by computing the sum ofall items. Scores on the 
subscales provided the ratings for five dimensions of professionalism. Parti- 
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cipants with a composite score which fell in the upper third of all PRO scores 
were defined as “high” professionally oriented teachers and all those with 
scores in the lower third of all PRO scores were defined as “low” profession- 
ally oriented teachers. Similar procedures were followed for the SRO scale. 
Participants with scores which fell in the upper third of all scores were defined 
as having a “traditional” sex role orientation; those whose scores fell in the 
lower third of all scores were defined as having “liberationist” sex role 
orientations. 

The focus of the study was a comparison between administrators, matched 
and random teacher groups and throughout the statistical analysis the three 
groups have been treated as three samples drawn from the popula- 
tions. A one way analysis of variance was one statistical procedure 
employed in order to test for significant statistical differences between pop- 
ulations. The F test was used for intergroup comparisons. Where F proved to be 
significant beyond the .05 level, the nature of the implied difference was in- 
vestigated further by the application of the Scheffé method of posteriori com- 
parisons. For intragroup comparisons the T test of independent samples was 
used. Where the level of measurement of the dependent variable did not allow 
the use of parametric statistics, the statistic chi-square was used as a test for 
significance of difference. 


Results 


Questionnaire Data 


Biographical variables. With respect to the biographical variables of 
teacher education, teaching experience and the related variable of age, there 
was a Statistically significant difference between the random teacher group 
and the administrative and matched groups. Teachers in the random group 
had less years of teacher education, less years of teaching experience and were 
younger than participants in the other two sample groups. 


A chi-square test of significance revealed significant difference between the 
sample groups in marital status. The distribution of the dichotomous variable 
married/not married is presented in Table 1. Although more than 70 percent of 
the teachers in the random group were married, this was true of less than 50 
percent in the administrative group. This finding was supportive of the 
research reported by Epstein (1979, p. 96) that the incidence of unmarried 
women was greater among those “who rose to the top of their profession.” For 
women who are not married, professional responsibilities do not have to com- 


TABLE 1 
CHI-SQUARE TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE BETWEEN ADMINISTRATORS, 
MATCHED AND RANDOM TEACHER GROUPS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO MARITAL STATUS 


Marital Administrators Matched Random 
Status N Ts N % N vA 
Married 23 48.9 26 Shae! 31 3S 
Not Married 24 oy heal 18 40.9 sil 20.2 
TOTAL 47 100.0 44 100.0 42 100.0 

x? = 53756 (significant at the .05 level) dares 
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pete with other role obligations of “wife” and “mother’—roles which are 
traditionally regarded as full-time occupations. Despite the difficulties 
presented by competing roles commented upon by some women teachers, no 
relationship between marital status and unwillingness to apply for ad- 
ministrative positions was established. Neither marriage nor dependents of 
any age precluded women teachers from applying or intending to apply for ad- 
ministrative positions. 


Professional Role Orientation. Table 2 contains the results of the analysis 
of variance of the Professional Role Orientation scores between groups and the 
Scheffé multiple comparison of means. The F value of 4.70 with a probability of 
.01 indicated that the differences between the means was statistically signifi- 
cant. The Scheffé multiple comparison of means revealed a significant 
difference in group mean scores between the administrators and the random 
teacher group. 


TABLE 2 
ONE-WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PROFESSIONAL ROLE ORIENTATION 
SCORES AMONG ADMINISTRATORS, MATCHED AND RANDOM 
TEACHER GROUPS FOLLOWED BY THE SCHEFFE MULTIPLE COMPARISON 


OF MEANS 
Source S.S. m.S. d2t F p 
Between Groups 0.873 436.5 2 4.70 Oil: 
Within Groups 0.120 92.83 130 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Means 


Groups Administrators Matched Random 
Means LO2..0 100.0 95283 
Administrators = 
Matched 0.64 = 
Random 0.01% 0.126 - 


* Significant beyond the .05 level. 


A willingness to spend additional time was presumed to be related to the ser- 
vice attribute of professionalism. Responses to the question, “Would you turn 
down an administrative position if you thought it was going to be more time- 
consuming than classroom teaching?” are shown in Table 3. Discrepancy in 
the Ns between Table 3 and other tables is due to the arbitrary omission of 
“undecided” responses. A chi-square test revealed significant differences 
between the groups in their willingness to spend, if necessary, additional time 
on the administrative task. More than 90 percent in the administrative group 
are willing to spend additional time compared to approximately 70 percent in 
the other two sample groups. 

Statistically significant differences existed on the PRO scale between ad- 
ministrators and the random teacher group. This provided additional support 
for Hrynyk’s finding of a positive relationship between higher status positions 
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TABLE 3 
CHI-SQUARE TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE BETWEEN GROUPS ON RESPONSES 
TO QUESTION 15 ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE! 


Administrators Matched Random 
os N %, N Z, 
Yes 3 75 12 30.8 Ta 28.9 
No 37 92.5 27 69.2 27 ible! 
TOTAL 40 100.0 39 100.0 38 100.0 
x2 = 7.659 (significant at the .05 level) dy BOS 2 


1 Question 15: Would you turn down an administrative position if you thought 
it was going to be more time-consuming than classroom teaching? 


in the educational hierarchy and higher PRO scores (1966, p. 210). However, 
the administrators in this study also differed significantly from the random 
teacher group with respect to years of teacher education. The intervening 
variable between status positions and PRO scores may well be teacher educa- 
tion. Although the administrators’ mean score on the PRO scale was higher 
than the mean score of the control group for teachers matched with ad- 
ministrators on years of teacher education and teaching experience, this 
difference in mean scores was not statistically significant. Simpson and Simp- 
son (1969) have remarked that strong enthusiasm is not typical of women 
teachers’ attitudes toward the profession but they do believe that “professional 
status and extensive training ... increase women’s vocational commit- 
ment” (p. 216). Thus professional education rather than the status positions 
per se may account for the statistically significant differences between the ad- 
ministrators and the random teacher group on the PRO scale. 


Within the matched and random sample groups a relationship between 
willingness to apply for administrative positions and high PRO scores was not 
established but there was a tendency for the mean scores of those willing to 
apply for administrative appointments to be higher than the mean scores of 
those who were not willing to apply for administrative appointments. 


Sex Role Orientation. In the development of the theory underlying the 
testing for statistical differences between groups on the Sex Role Orientation 
scale was the contention that women who held or who sought line positions 
would differ in their sex role orientation from those women who neither held 
them nor sought them. In addition, it was hypothesized that high PRO scores 
would be associated with less traditional definitions of the female role (i.e., low 
SRO scores). 


No statistical differences were revealed between the sample groups but the 
random teacher SRO mean was the lowest of the three sample groups. This was 
in keeping with Schmidt’s (1973, p. 106) finding that age was strongly related 
to sex role attitudes, the younger age categories being more liberationist in 
orientation. 


Within the random teacher group, those who were willing to apply for ad- 
ministrative positions had a statistically significantly lower SRO score 
denoting a more liberationist sex role orientation, than those participants who 
were not willing to seek such positions (Table 4). Thus the premise that women 
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who held or who sought line positions would differ in their sex role orientation 
from women who had neither held them nor sought them was established 
within the random teacher sample. 


TABLE 4 


ONE-WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SEX ROLE ORIENTATION SCORES 
WITHIN THE MATCHED GROUP AND RANDOM TEACHER SAMPLES 
CLASSIFIED ON THE BASIS OF “APPLY” (GROUP 1) AND “NOT APPLY” 
(GROUP 2) FOR ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS 


Sample Group l Group 2 Group 1 Group 2 

Group N x N x a). Dis S.D5 a.t, Tl a 
Matched 14 146. 86 30° «146.93 NORS9 14.79 42 -0.01 

Random 10 126.30 32 144,34 TRS 19.03 40 -4.41** 


lWhere the F test differences between variances proved to be significant 
(< .05) the Welch T' has been reported. 


Beliefs Regarding Administration. Analysis of the data revealed no 
statistically significant differences between the groups as to beliefs concerning 
the preferences of school boards for male administrators. Women ad- 
ministrators appeared to be a little more convinced than other groups of school 
boards’ open and unbiased policies toward them. Just under 20 percent of the 
administrators believed that men were preferred by school boards and this 
percentage dropped to 11 percent for the random teacher group. Asper, (1974, p. 
88) in a study of women teachers and administrators in Manitoba, reported 
similar findings. In response to the item, “A school board will encourage male 
teachers rather than female teachers to apply for administrative positions,’ 68 
percent of teachers either agreed or strongly agreed with the statement. This 
was also true of 55 percent of women administrators. 

Within the matched teacher group a statistically significant relationship 
was established between SRO scores and preferences for a male authority 
figures (Table 5). In this group forty-three percent of those with traditionalist 
SRO scores preferred men in supervisory positions whereas all those with 
liberationist SRO scores expressed no preference. 


TABLE 5 
CHI-SQUARE TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE BETWEEN HIGH SRO SCORES AND 
LOW SRO SCORES AND PREFERENCE FOR MEN IN SUPERVISORY 
POSITIONS WITHIN THE MATCHED! TEACHER GROUP 


High SRO Low SRO 

N ts N vi 
Prefer men in supervisory positions 7 43.8 0 0.0 
No preference 9 5633 10 100.0 
TOTAL 16 100.0 10 100.0 


es ee ere te wie 8 oe et eee! ee i ee et 
x2 corrected for continuity = 3.97 (significant beyond the wOs leveled strsaad 


1"tndecided" responses have been omitted in the calculation of this table. 
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Interview Data 


There was no apparent difference in the socialization of any of the sample 
groups. For the majority of participants in all groups, teaching had not 
represented so much a “calling” as a practical career choice. In all three sample 
groups a number of participants said they would consider leaving teaching 
were they given the opportunity to do so. 


Only in the administrative group would a majority of the participants 
recommend teaching as a career for their daughters. The reasons for ad- 
ministrators’ recommendations varied from the pragmatic to the ideal of ser- 
vice as the following quotations illustrate: from “I think itis a marvelous thing 
for a young person to have that teaching certificate, especially a young lady,” 
to “You can help children and peopleand society . . .” Generally, however, the 
reasons given were related to administrators’ own personal sense of satisfac- 
tion with their career choice. 

Regardless of the sample group to which they belonged, few participants 
believed that teaching provided equal opportunities for men and women to 
obtain administrative appointments. Beliefs in restricted professional oppor- 
tunities for women were largely based on the number of women in the upper 
levels of the educational hierarchy. Administrators differed significantly from 
the random teacher group in that administrators perceived the position of 
supervisor as being open to them. 


There were no widely held stereotypes of male and female school principals. 
This might be, in part at least, because few participants had worked in a school 
where the principal was female and therefore had no experiential base on 
which to generalize. 


Administrators differed significantly from the matched teacher group in 
their perception of the administrative task. While administrators saw it as an 
interesting, professional challenge, the manner in which the teacher groups 
were apt to define the administrative task explained why a number of 
teachers—especially those in the matched teacher group—had no interest in it. 


Despite the commonly made assertion that the homemaker role prevents 
women teachers from applying for administrative positions, only one partici- 
pant in each of the teacher groups cited family responsibilities as the most im- 
portant factor in making the decision not to apply for such a position. 

Career decisions of administrators were very much influenced by authority 
figures in the educational hierarchy. Without some kind of professional spon- 
sorship many expressed the doubt that they would ever have made the decision 
to apply for administrative positions. It would, therefore, be difficult to 
overestimate the importance of this variable in helping women teachers to 
make career decisions. 


Conclusions 


To generalize widely from an exploratory study such as this would be un- 
wise. The conclusions that follow are both place bound and time bound in that 
the findings relate to the Edmonton Public School District No. 7 in 1974. 

This study gave little support to the inference that women teachers perceive 
their additional roles of “wife” and “mother” as preventing them from apply- 
ing for administrative positions. There were no significant differences between 
those who were willing to apply for administrative positions with respect to 
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these variables. However, some participants did indicate that their 
“willingness to apply” was future oriented—to a time when their family 
responsibilities would be less. 

Administrators scored significantly higher on the Professional Role Orien- 
tation scale (PRO) than did teachers randomly selected but they did not obtain 
significantly higher scores than those participants in the matched teacher 
group where years of teacher education and teaching experience were con- 
trolled. This would seem to suggest that years of teacher education and 
teaching experience might well be important intervening variables between 
administrative positions and higher scores on the PRO scale. 


In general, administrators appeared to obtain more satisfaction from their 
professional role than participants in the teacher groups. In comparison with 
teachers, administrators were: (1) less likely than participants in the teacher 
groups to consider an alternative career to teaching, and (2) more likely than 
participants in teacher groups to be positive in their recommendation of 
teaching as a career to others. While a career in school administration was con- 
sidered as an interesting, professional challenge by administrators, this view 
was not widely shared among participants in the other sample groups. 
Teachers’ definitions of the administrative task may contribute to their reluc- 
tance to apply for such positions. 


The majority of participants in all sample groups believed opportunities for 
women teachers to be restricted. Formal equality within the profession with 
respect to salaries and fringe benefits has done little to alter the perceptions of 
the majority of women teachers that opportunities for advancement within the 
profession are not equal for both sexes. Women teachers hold few expectations 
for advancement in their careers and many have withdrawn from what they 
perceive as highly competitive achievement situations. Without some en- 
couragement it is probable that the number of women teachers who apply for 
administrative positions will continue to be small in proportion to the number 
of women in the teaching force. 

The findings of the study imply the need for imaginative leadership 
programs by school boards, professional associations and faculties of educa- 
tion, aimed at women teachers. Such programs would serve the purpose not 
only of identifying potential administrative talent but also of arousing interest 
in the administrative task as something more than just “paper work, dis- 
cipline, timetabling, and things like that.” In addition, sponsorship of women 
teachers who are interested in taking professional training in administration 
would add to a school board’s credibility that the appointment of women to 
positions of administrative responsibility is more than mere tokenism. En- 
trenched attitudes are slow to change. It will take time, demonstrated fair 
promotion policies and patience on the part of school boards before women 
teachers become convinced that they too may attain influential positions in the 
educational hierarchy. 
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Demonstrating the Relationship Between Values 
and Attitudes as a Means of Changing Attitudes 


The purpose of the study was to test the effectiveness of two related strategies for 
changing a measured disposition of intolerance toward cultural diversity to one 
of significantly less intolerance. The strategies were generated from two 
sources: (1) dissonance theory of changing attitudes which suggests that if 
enough dissatisfaction with behaviour or beliefs exists, then change in the 
behaviour or beliefs will take place; and (2) Milton Rokeach’s formulation that 
measured values are more central components of a person’s make-up than 
measured attitudes, and values determine attitude. The first treatment 
attempted to determine whether a manipulated change in the relative position of 
three measured values related to tolerance (equality, freedom and broad- 
mindedness) would change the measured attitudes of students toward culturally 
diverse groups. The second treatment included the above sources of manipulated 
change and, in addition, demonstrated inconsistencies between ranks of the 
three relevant values and scores on the attitude scale. The treatment that was 
successful in changing attitudes was the second treatment. (Dr. Kehoe is Assis- 
tant Professor in the Social Studies Department, Faculty of Education, The Un- 
iversity of British Columbia at Vancouver.) 


The purpose of the study was to test the effectiveness of two related 
strategies for changing a disposition of intolerance toward cultural diversity to 
one of significantly less intolerance. The strategies were generated from two 
sources: Festinger’s (1957, p. 13) dissonance theory and Milton Rokeach’s 
(1968, p. 117) theoretical formulations about the relationship between values 
and attitudes. Dissonance theory suggests that if enough dissatisfaction with 
behavior or beliefs exists, then change in the behaviour or beliefs will take 
place. Milton Rokeach theorizes not only that measured values are more cen- 
tral and transcendental components of a person’s make-up than measured at- 
titudes, but also that values are determinants of attitudes. Rokeach suggests 
that we should be attempting to change values rather than attitudes because 
values provide us with a more economical tool. It is uneconomical to try to 
change a great many specific attitudes when all that may be needed is to 
enhance the importance of a small number of values related to the attitudes. 
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Research Questions, Sample, Design, and Treatments 


To test the strategies the following research questions were investigated: 

1. Did the subjects who were shown inconsistencies within their value 
hierarchies score significantly higher on the attitude scale on the post-test 
than those who did not have the inconsistency demonstrated to them? 

2. Did the subjects who were shown inconsistencies within their value 
hierarchies, and in addition were shown inconsistencies between their values 
and attitudes score significantly higher on the attitude scale on the post-test 
than those who did not have the inconsistency demonstrated to them? 


Sample 


The sixty-four subjects for the study, which was completed in Surrey, 
British Columbia, were from two grade eleven history classes and one grade 
eleven law class. The subjects in the history classes were placed in the treat- 
ment groups at random. The law class was made up of students choosing it as 
an elective and it became the control group. 


Treatments 
The treatment and measurement dates are presented in Figure 1. 


FIGURE 1 
CHART OF TREATMENT AND MEASUREMENT DATES 


February 24 March 2 March 21 
Value Survey and Treatment Value Survey and 
Attitude Scale Attitude Scale 
Control 015 0, 03, 0, 
Experimental 1 055 06 X) 07; Og 
Experimental 2 Og, 10 X) & X, OV) 019 


Both experimental groups and the control group were pre-tested with the 
Value Survey and the attitude scale, in that order, on the same day. Ap- 


proximately one week later experimental group 1 was given the following treat- 
ment. 


The Value Surveys of the subjects were distributed to them. The following 
statements were then made to the subjects. 


Look at your ranking of freedom. Now look at your ranking of equality. 
If your ranking of freedom is high and your ranking of equality is lower, 
this can be interpreted to mean that you are more interested in your own 
freedom than you are in freedom for other people. 


Look again at your ranking of freedom. Now look at your ranking of 
broadminded on the second page. If your ranking of freedom is high and 
your ranking of broadminded is lower, this can be interpreted to mean 
that you want freedom for yourself but are not broadminded enough to 
give that same privilege to other people. If you want to have freedom, 
other people are going to have to be broadminded and believe in equality 
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so that you might enjoy the freedom you value. It is to some extent in- 
consistent to want such privileges for yourself but not for other people. 


The subjects in experimental group 1 were then given an 11-point scale on 
which they were asked to indicate the degree to which they were satisfied or dis- 
satisfied with their rankings of each of the values. 


The subjects in experimental group 2 were given the same treatment as that 
given to experimental group 1. In addition, after the discussion of the Value 
Survey, their attitude booklets were returned to them with their scores on the 
front. The following statements were then made to experimental group 2. 


Now look at the score on the front of your Information Survey. If you look 
at item twenty-one, I can show you how the score was calculated (item 
twenty-one was read to the class). If you agreed with item twenty-one, it 
suggests you are unwilling to support culturally diverse groups in this coun- 
try. If you agreed strongly, you were given a 1; agreed moderately, a 2; 
agreed slightly, a 3; omitted, a 4; disagreed slightly, a 5; disagreed moderate- 
ly, a 6; disagreed strongly, a 7. Look at item forty to see if you understand 
how the item was scored. Your score for each item was totalled to give you 
the score on the front of the booklet. A score under 190 is a low score. Place © 
the numbers one to twelve down the left hand side of the front page of the In- 
formation Survey. Open your Value Survey so that you can see how you 
have ranked the values. I would now like to ask you a series of questions and 
I would like you to place your answers beside the numbers on the front page 
of your Information Survey. 

1. If a person ranked broadminded high on the Value Survey, how would 
you expect him to score on the Information Survey, high, low, I don’t 
know? Place your answer beside number 1. 

2. Ifa person ranked broadminded low in the Value Survey, how would you 
expect him to score on the Information Survey, high, low, I don’t know? 

3. If a person ranked broadminded high and scored low on the Information 
Survey, would you conclude that his attitudes are not consistent with his 
values, yes, no, I don’t know? 

4. Ifa person ranked broadminded low and scored high on the Information 
survey, would you conclude that his attitudes are inconsistent with his 
values, yes, no, I don’t know? 

Now look at your own ranking of broadminded and your own score on 
the Information Survey. 

The same four questions were asked two more times with equality and 
freedom substituted for broadminded in each question. After each set of four 
questions, the subjects were asked to compare their rank of the value with their 
score on the attitude scale. On completion of the questions, the students were 
asked to complete two separate scales indicating the degree to which they were 
satisfied or dissatisfied with their ranking of each of the values and the degree 
to which they were satisfied or dissatisfied with their score on the attitude 
scale. 

The two experimental groups and the control group were post-tested ap- 
proximately three weeks after the treatments with the ValueSurvey and the at- 
titude scale. In addition the control group was asked to answer two questions 
after the post-testing. 
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1. Given that an individual values freedom, whatis your expectation about 
him valuing freedom for other people as well as himself—would you ex- 
pect him to want freedom for other people as well as himself, yes, no, un- 
decided? 


2. Given that an individual values equality, what is your expectation about 
him valuing equality for other people as well as himself—would you ex- 
pect him to want equality for other people as well as himself, yes, no, un- 
decided? 


The control subjects were asked to place their responses to the two questions 
on the front of the Value Survey. The intent of the questions was to determine 
whether they would perceive someone as inconsistent who valued freedom and 
equality for himself but not for other people. 


Results 
An analysis of variance on the change scores of each of the four variables is 
reported in Table 1. No significant treatment effects were found to exist for the 
three values. Significant treatment effects were found to exist for the attitude 
scores. The Bonferroni formula was used for controls of attitude change 
scores (Miller, 1966, pp. 66-70). Table 2 reports the results of the contrasts. 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ON CHANGE SCORES 


Variable Source df M.S. F p 
Attitude Treatment 2 SOO) 5 3 as .0001 
Error 61 306.8 
Equality Treatment 2 24.79 i CAiL elle 
Error 61 ibe 
Freedom Treatment 2 p Sie) 06 295 
Error 61 One 
Broadminded Treatment 2 29.4 1.44 725 
Error 61 20.46 
TABLE 2 


CONTRASTS FOR ATTITUDE CHANGE SCORES 


Experimental 1 
- Control Mots se, WS akahe! 16.08 13.68 -11.28 


Experimental 2 
- Control WG WF ae AL SY. ole} BiokG Si) Wks is) 6.02% 


Experimental 1 
- Experimental 2 Wis 3) as APES Koxs' 30.98 L308 302% 


e Stenificant p <9.05 
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An effort was made to test for comprehension of the treatment with the se- 
cond experimental group. A series of twelve questions were asked throughout 
the treatment and the answers were written on the front of the booklet. With 
twenty-two subjects and twelve questions there was the possibility of 240 in- 
correct answers. There were twenty-six incorrect answers, most of which were 
to questions four, eight, and twelve. On the basis of these results, a con- 
siderable degree of comprehension was assumed to exist. 


The control group of the sample was also used to investigate the question of 
whether subjects would perceive as inconsistent someone who valued freedom 
and equality for himself but not for other people. Only one subject answered 
one of the questions with a no. Twenty-one subjects said a person would be in- 
consistent if he valued freedom and equality for himself but not for other peo- 
ple. An interpretation that should have been a source of dissonance was one 
where freedom was ranked high and equality low suggesting the subject 
valued freedom for himself but not for others. 


Conclusions and Implications 


It would seem that it is possible to change the measured attitudes of 
students toward culturally diverse groups. The treatment given experimental 
group | was ineffective in changing values or related attitudes. The treatment 
given experimental group 2 was not effective in significantly changing the 
mean ranks of the values. It was, however, successful in changing the attitudes 
of the students. It would seem that the attitude scores changed because the 
relationship between the relevant values and the items on the attitude scale 
was brought to the attention of the subjects. 


It has been documented by Ziegler (1967, ch. IV) that values such as those of 
concern to this study are not taught or discussed directly as being valuable. 
Nor are the students taught that the values should be accepted by a large pro- 
portion of the population. Jaros and Canon (1969), in discussing Zeigler’s 
findings, suggest that “... the overt value role of teachers is one of abdication. 
Teachers, aided by the texts from which they work, strike poses of ex- 
aggerated objectivity” (pp. 236-237). A similar situation is considered to exist 
in Canadian schools. Democratic concepts are discussed within a chronolo- 
gical history of the achievement of democracy in Canada and Great 
Britain. There appear to be very few attempts to discuss concepts such as 
freedom and equality and their various meanings in the context of modern 
Canadian society. Nor does there appear to be much discussion of situations 
where values come in conflict. Saul (1960, pp. 346-347) reports that he suspects 
one of the possible factors which may account for frequently observed “poor” 
citizenship behaviour is that the individual frequently fails to discriminate 
particular stimulus situations as requiring action. He goes on to state that 
school programs should provide more explicit and varied practice in the mak- 
ing of such discriminations. Remmer and Radler (1957) report similar findings: 


... we find that American teenagers have well-crystallized democratic attitudes with 
respect to religious freedom, the right to trial by jury, and equality of opportunity. 
But the typical teenager shows an alarming disposition to reject some democratic 
beliefs, to throw away some of the basic freedoms ... and to accept many 
authoritarian and totalitarian beliefs and values in their place. (pp. 186, 198) 
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Students are not given much opportunity to clarify their own value 
positions. For example, if a student accepts the democratic value of equality, it 
would appear to be useful either to help him to examine a variety of situations 
where he may or may not apply the value, or suggest to him that if he really 
accepts the value of equality as an important guiding principle in his life, then 
he should apply it to a wider number of situations than he does at present. 
Demonstrating inconsistencies between values held and attitudes or 
behaviour in specific and analogous situations would appear to be a useful 
strategy for achieving objectives like tolerant attitudes and behaviour. 
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The Effect of Noise and Object on Acquisition 
of a Sight Vocabulary in Kindergarten Children 


This study investigated the influence of classroom noise and two methods of 
presentation upon the rate at which kindergarten children learned four dis- 
similar words. A total of 120 subjects were randomly assigned to four groups of 
girls and four groups of boys, each containing 15 subjects. An Analysis of 
Variance by planned Orthogonal Comparisons revealed a significant difference 
(p <_ .05 level) favouring girls trained by the word-alone method under a no 
noise condition over girls trained by the word-object methods under a noise con- 
dition. No other significant differences were found. (Dr. Ollila is Co-ordinator of 
Graduate Studies, and Mr. Chamberlain is a graduate student, in the Faculty of 
Education, University of Victoria.) 


Classroom noise and the use of prompting cues have both been of interest to 
educators. The purpose of this study was to investigate these two factors to 
discover their effects upon the rate of learning of a sight vocabulary by 
kindergarten children. 

While researchers have long inquired into the effect of classroom noise, 
much concern had been generated by the recent interest in ecology. Konopa 
and Zimering (1972) identified noise as “our third pollution” and suggested 
that it has been demonstrated to be ‘“‘a serious and present health hazard” (p. 
116). Although educators have been exposed to claims for acoustical control in 
the classroom and school (McKay, 1964), researchers have reported contradic- 
tory findings. 

Hartman (1946), in a review on the effects of noise upon children, stated: 
“Like all figure-ground phenomena, this one obeys the rules of Gestalt 
organization. On the whole, therefore, the more the work puts ademand on the 
higher mental processes, the more disturbing the noise is likely to be” (p. 159). 

More recently, Kahneman (1973) suggested that the Yerkes-Dodson Law 
could be applied to the effect of noise on performance. Performance quality is 
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represented by an inverted U-shaped function of noise level (arousal). As the 
noise level first increases so does the quality of performance to an optimal 
point, and then begins to decrease with further increments of noise level. 


Slater (1968) used seventh grade children to investigate three levels of noise 
in a classroom situation and in an experimental situation. Noise used was 
similar to that found in schools, but with addition of white noise (an 
heterogeneous mixture of sound waves extending over a wide range) in the ex- 
perimental situation. Performance on the STEP Reading Test was not found to 
be significantly different between the groups. 


Samture (1969) reported that third grade children, especially boys, per- 
formed significantly better under noise conditions than under typical 
classroom conditions. Three parallel forms of The Metropolitan Reading 
Achievement were administered as follows: Form A—regular classroom condi- 
tion, Form B—noise from a record (orchestration held at a constant level), 
Form C—intermittent noise from a record played at varying intensities. 
Variance generated by the fixed order of presentation and the differences in 
test forms were not accounted for in this design. Samture concluded that a com- 
bination of factors (unspecified) and conditions produced better performance 
during the noise condition. 


Nober (1973) administered parallel forms of the Wepman Auditory Dis- 
crimination Test to normal, speech defective, or reading retarded 5 to 8 year 
olds. One form was administered under a quiet situation, and the other form 
under a noisy situation. Both the A and B forms were randomly assigned 
across both noise and quiet conditions. In comparing the scores, she concluded 
that auditory perception was affected adversely by noise. 


In these studies on the effect of noise, the measurement used was related toa 
task performance variable such as achievement test scores, rather than to the 
rate or efficiency with which learning occurred. 


It has also been suggested that parents, teachers and pupils have little 
choice but to learn to live with noise. Children may learn to “tune out” ex- 
traneous noises by the time they enter school (Smith, 1962). However, “tuning 
out” has often been considered an equal problem by teachers (Wittich and 
Schuller, 1967). 


Research in the area of prompting cues, such as the use of objects and pic- 
tures in the training of sight vocabulary, has also presented educators with 
contrary findings. Rohwer, Lynch, Levin and Suzaki (1967) found that an in- 
crease in learning efficiency occurred when the words were presented in 
sentence context, and that efficiency may be further augmented by the use of 
pictures. Rohwer suggested that the predicted superiority of pictures may 
decrease as verbal language ability increased over age. Wimer and Lamber 
(1959) found that undergraduates learned nonsense syllables faster when 
paired with objects than with words or in a mixed sequence. 

Hartley (1970) reported a study on intra-list similarity and picture cues with 
kindergarten children learning sight words. It was found that a graphic 
stimulus was effective only when presented alone during study trials on 
minimal contrast lists. It was further suggested that if a graphic stimulus plus 
a context cue are to be used, they are most successful with a maximal contrast 


list. If a graphic stimulus alone is to be used, itis most successful with minimal 
contrast lists. 
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King and Muehl (1971) found that when pictures were presented with dis- 
similar words, learning was inhibited, while with similar words, learning was 
facilitated. Ollila and Olson (1972) using dissimilar words, found a significant 
difference between kindergarten boys, but not girls, favouring the word-alone 
method over the word-object method of presentation. In other studies with 
kindergarten children (Samuels, 1967; Duel, 1968), word-alone methods were 
found to be superior to the word-picture methods. 


Samuels suggested that when pictures and words are presented together, 
the picture may distract or interfere with the acquisition of sight words. 
Similarly, Ollila and Olson (1972) reported that when prompting cues were 
presented, the children tended to shift or divide their attention between the 
words and the cue, while others attended to the cue only during the initial 
trials. Duel (1968) noted that those children who pointed to the cue the majority 
of the time learned less than those who pointed to the word or to the word plus 
cue. 


Two summary questions appear to be pertinent: Do pictures and objects 
help the child make the correct association to the word, or do they cause him to 
not attend to the relevant features of the word, but to irrelevant or extraneous, 
peripheral characteristics? Does classroom noise increase, decrease or have no 
effect upon the rate with which sight words are learned by kindergarten 
children? 


Samples and Procedures 

120 children were selected from nine kindergartens in three Greater Vic- 
toria schools. Fifteen boys and girls were separately assigned to each of the 
noise conditions: noise (N), and no noise (nN), and to the two methods of 
presentation: word-alone (W), and word-object (W-O). Table 1 presents the 
seven Orthogonal Comparisons for the eight groups. 


TABLE 1 
PLANNED ORTHOGONAL COMPARISONS 


Comparisons Groups 

1 All Boys x all Girls 

v2 (WnNB + WONB) x (WNB + WOnNB) 
3) (WnNB) x WONB) 

i; (WNB) x (WOnNB) 

5 (WnNG + WONG) x (WNG + WOnNG) 
6 (WnNG) x (WONG) 

7 (WNG) x (WOnNG) 


Four high-frequency words (horse, ball, pencil, telephone) were printed on 
5” x 8” cards using electrocet, then laminated. The objects, ball, horse, and 
telephone, were children’s toys. An authentic pencil was used as an object for 
the word, pencil. 
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Classroom noise was recorded during an activity period with 20 children 
ranging in age from 6 to 12 years. A Sony cassette recorder (model TC-110) was 
used for both the taping and play back in the noise condition at a mean inten- 
sity of 70 dbA at four feet from the subject. 


Method 


Each subject met individually with the experimenter in a small medical 
room or remedial classroom for approximately 20 minutes on one day. All sub- 
jects received pre-testing, pre-training, and training to criterion. Criterion was 
defined as two successive trials within which all four stimulus words were 
responded to correctly. The dependent variable was the mean number of trials 
to criterion. 


During pre-testing the subjects were told, “I would like to play a game with 
you to see how fast you can learn some words. If you get some wrong, it doesn’t 
matter, but you need to listen carefully. Before we start the game, let’s seeif you 
know any of the words. What is the name of this word?” All subjects were pre- 
tested on all four words using a non-correction procedure. Subjects who knew 
one or more of the words were not included in the study. Subjects in the two W-O 
groups were also presented with the objects and told, “Let’s seeif you know any 
of these objects before we start the game. What is the name of this object?” 


During pre-training, subjects in the two W groups were presented with each 
word once, and told, “Thisis the word ____——SS—//.§ Wh atis the name of this 
word?” Subjects in the two W-O groups were presented with word and object 
and told, ‘““This is the word and this is:ate = een DAE 
is the name of the word?” 


During training to criterion, the four stimulus words were presented in ran- 
dom order on each trial. WnN subjects were presented with a word, then asked, 
“What is the name of this word?” If the correct response was emitted, the ex- 
perimenter praised the subject and proceeded to the next word. If the correct 
response was not emitted, the experimenter presented the subject with the word 
and said, “This is the word ________. What is the name of this word?” W- 
OnN subjects were presented with a word, then asked, “What is the name of 
this word?” If the correct response was emitted, the experimenter praised the 
subject and proceeded to the next word. If the correct response was not emitted, 
the experimenter presented the subject with the word and the object and said, 
“This is the word _____—S—-~ What is the name of the word?” WN subjects 
received the same treatment as the WnN subjects and W-ON subjects received 
the same treatment as W-OnN subjects but with the tape recording of 
classroom noise playing. All subjects were taken to criterion or to 20 trials. Sub- 
jects who did not achieve criterion were excluded from this phase of the study, 
but retained for further analysis. 


Results 


Table 2 presents the means and standard deviations for all eight group as 
well as the total. 
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TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


Groups x SD. 

WnN boys 10.00 4.80 
WnN girls 7.60- 5.88 
W-OnN boys 8.13 Stee 
W-OnN girls TA!S) 6.10 

WN boys 7.80 4.80 
WN girls S521! 6.18 
W-ON boys HORZO Sowa 
W-ON girls 11.73- 4.71 
Total idk? a0 


In order to test hypothesis believed important and meaningful to the inter- 
pretation of results, an Analysis of Variance by Planned Orthogonal Com- 
parisons was applied to the data. The eight groups permitted the seven com- 
parisons presented in Table 3 (Hays, 1963). 


TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: PLANNED COMPARISONS 


Source ss df ms F 
Between groups 230.63 I 
Comparisons 
1 83 i 83 03 
2 68.27 1 68.27 ZroaleG, 
3 56h) 1 30 ~ OL 
4 .83 1 so) 03 
5 SRO il TESS (OW) he 
6 doe 3 ib 123).13 4.09% 
7 119). 20 1 HS) 5/10) Ow 
Error (within groups) Son ileyyis} ike SWS 
Totals 3742050 Ang 
o2 jo) i Al0)5) 


Inspection of Table 3 reveals a significant difference favouring girls trained 
by the word-alone method of presentation under the no noise condition over 
girls trained by the word-object method of presentation under the noise con- 
ditions. Remaining comparisons were not significant. 


Conclusion 
The rate at which kindergarten children learned four high-frequency dis- 
similar words was not facilitated by the word-object method of presentation. A 
comparison of means revealed no significant differences favouring either 
presentation method, and no sex differences were observed as a function of 
presentation method alone. 
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However, the combination of word-object presentation and classroom noise 
was found to significantly depress the performance of girls, but not that of 
boys. In general, the performance of boys was not affected by the presence of 
noise, irrespective of presentation method. 


This latter finding raises an interesting question regarding sex differences 
in children and their ability to tolerate classroom noise. Are boys more resis- 
tant than girls to the distractions of classroom noise because of some en- 
vironmental or cultural influence? Generally speaking girls are expected to 
behave demurely and play quietly, while boys are expected to be more 
aggressive in their play and hence make more noise. Perhaps in the course of 
their development, boys acquire a greater tolerance for noisy surroundings 
than girls. Oris the difference attributable to some physiological characteristic 
of boys, lacking in girls, that facilitates a resistance to noisy distractions. The 
matter warrants further investigation. 


In future studies of this kind, it may be useful to employ three or more levels 
of noise to clarify the relationship between learning rate and noise level. As 
Kahneman (1973) has suggested, there may be a quadratic relationship 
between performance quality and noise level (arousal). 


Classroom teachers should recognize that an important determinate in the 
learning process may be the interrelation between the noise level in the room 
and the particular instructional materials employed. 
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Toward Teacher Education in the Year 2000 


A modified Delphi technique and Q-sort was used to replicate and update a 
previous study conducted four years earlier. The views of chief ad- 
ministrative officers in English-language teacher education institutions in 
Canada about the future of teacher education were sought. The 222 
statements obtained from the participants were classified and 36 represen- 
tative statements about the future of teacher education were educed. The im- 
pact on education of the feature or aspects described in the statements were 
obtained from the Q-sort. 

A feature or aspect of teacher education in the future originated by many of 
the participants and rated as having most impact on education was that it 
will be non-terminal, continuing, and lifelong. The feature judged to have 
next most impact on education was that teacher education in the future 
would feature a closer relationship between theory and practice. The study 
presents additional features and ratings. 

There were 41 participants representing 32 of the 39 English-language 
teacher education institutions in Canada. (Dr. Clarke is Director of Special 
Sessions and Dr. Coutts is Professor Emeritus at The University of Alberta.) 


Overview 


The study reported here was designed in part to replicate, in part to up- 
date in 1974-75, a previous one conducted by the authors (1970-71). 


In the present study a modified Delphi technique was used to elicit from 
the chief administrative officers of the English-language teacher education 
institutions in Canada their views about features or aspects of teacher 
education in the year 2000. The 222 statements obtained from the par- 
ticipants were classified, and 36 were educed to represent these features or 
aspects. Participants then rated these features or aspects as to probable 
date of acceptance, desirability, and feasibility, and were encouraged to 
comment on each. As a third activity, participants completed a seven-place 
Q-sort in which they expressed opinions concerning the impact on educa- 
tion of each of the 36 stated features or aspects of teacher education. 
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The most frequently mentioned features or aspects originated by the 45 
participants were: multiple programs, lifelong or continuing involvement, 
humanistic concerns, increased emphasis on the school setting, a stronger 
or more scholarly data base, and increased selectivity. About ten percent of 
the comments which participants made on the 36 features or aspects of 
teacher education complained of ambiguity because of the use of terms 
such as “broader data base” and “humanistic concerns.” Despite these dif- 
ficulties in communication, 41 out of 45 participants completed all three 
parts of the study. 


The five features or aspects of teacher education toward the year 2000 
judged to have most impact on education, their ratings, the comments 
made by participants, and the number of participants who originated 
statements of this kind, follow: 


“A recognized and accepted aspect of teacher education in the future 
will be that it is non-terminal, continuing, lifelong.” This feature or 
aspect was rated as having most impact on education. Twenty-two per- 
cent of participants said it is in effect now, 22% predicted it will be 
before 1980, and 51% predicted it will be in effect in the majority of 
teacher education institutions in Canada between 1980 and 2000. Par- 
ticipants saw this as desirable, but moderately difficult to accomplish. 
Forty-two percent of the participants originated statements stating or 
implying this feature or aspect. 


“Teacher education in the future will feature a closer relationship 
between theory and practice.” Second in its impact on education, this 
feature or aspect of teacher education was judged by the participants to 
be in effect now or to be likely to be so before 1980. Participants saw 
this as very desirable, but difficult. Twelve percent of participants 
originated a statement along the lines of this feature or aspect. 


“In the future continuing (inservice) teacher education will be equal 
in importance to preservice teacher education.” This feature or aspect 
was rated as having third most impact on education. Participants were 
divided as to when this might be in effect in the majority of teacher 
education institutions in Canada. Twenty-seven percent said before 
1980, 47% said between 1980 and 2000, 13% said after 2000, and 9% said 
never. This feature or aspect of teacher education was seen as very 
desirable. Participants were divided about feasibility: 22% said it was 
easy or very easy, 29% rated it “neutral,” and 45% said it was difficult or 
very difficult. Forty-two percent of participants originated a statement 
about the importance of continuing education in the future, but not 
necessarily with the incisiveness of this one. 


“Teacher education in the future will feature a large number of 
differentiated programs designed to fit the capabilities, previous ex- 
perience, and career aspirations of candidates as well as their subse- 
quent functions in newly-developed school programs.” While rating this 
feature or aspect fourth in its impact on education, a few participants 
said it was in effect now, 33% said it would be before 1980, and 47% 
predicted it would be in a majority of the teacher education institutions 
in Canada between 1980 and 2000. It was rated as very desirable, but 
difficult. Forty-two percent of participants originated statements along 
the lines of this feature or aspect. 
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“Teacher education in the future will provide for a more rigorous 
screening of candidates on the basis of evaluative criteria which take 
into account personal as well as academic qualifications.” Rating this 
feature or aspect fifth in its impact on education, the majority of par- 
ticipants saw this as in effect now or by 1980. Although 27% thought it 
would not be in effect in a majority of the teacher education institutions 
in Canada before 1980-2000, another 9% thought after 2000, and another 
7% never. It was rated as very desirable and very difficult. Thirty-one 
percent of participants originated statements dealing with selection. 
Comparisons with the previous study (1970-71) revealed an overlap of 

only four (about 10%) participants. The most frequently mentioned features 
or aspects of teacher education in the first study were also mentioned in 
the second. There was less correspondence in the two studies of features or 
aspects that had been originated by only a few participants. 


Comparisons with studies of the goals of education reveal that there is 
no one-to-one correspondence between the goals of education as depicted in 
various studies and the preparatory programs of the teachers who imple- 
ment those goals. The authors believe that both goals and features or 
aspects of the future of teacher education express a felt need; that is, par- 
ticipants do not list the most assured of likely future events nor specify as 
a goal that which is taken for granted as occurring. 

A comparison between one study on the goals of teacher education 
(Coutts & Clarke, 1972) and the present study of teacher education toward 
the year 2000 showed a high degree of congruence. 


Population 

The chief administrator in each English-language teacher education in- 
stitution in Canada was invited to participate, and in the event that the in- 
stitution enrolled more than 1,000 students, to name an additional person 
for each 1,000 students or fraction thereof. 

Of the chief administrators of the 39 institutions contacted, 32 agreed to 
participate. Of the 20 nominees of the chief administrators who agreed to 
participate, 4 were assistants, associates, deputies, or equivalent; 14 were 
department chairmen or heads, directors, coordinators, or equivalent; and 2 
had no administrative title. Seven institutions originally contacted were 
not represented in the study. 

The views of teacher education toward the year 2000 as expressed in 
this study are the views of the chief administrators and their immediate 
colleagues in 32 out of 39 of the English-language teacher education in- 
stitutions in Canada. The 32 institutions included 91% of the students 
enrolled. 


Statements about the future of teacher education 

Each of the 52 persons who agreed to participate was sent an offprint of 
the Journal of Teacher Education article which described the 1970-71 
Clarke-Coutts study and a single sheet with these instructions: “Thinking 
about the future as we approach the 21st century, what will teacher educa- 
tion be like? You may wish to precede each statement you make with the 
stem ‘I believe that teacher education in the future will... ..” The sheet 
bore the title of this study and a subtitle “STATEMENTS ABOUT 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE FUTURE.” Most of the participants 
(89%) produced 4, 5, or 6 statements. The range was 3 to 10. 


The 222 statements obtained were classified, as shown in Table 1, in 
order to facilitate the educing of 36 representative items. Since the basic 
purpose of the classification was to facilitate the educing and phrasing of 
representative statements, no special efforts were made to refine or validate 
the classes. In some instances, there was little difficulty about classifica- 
tion, e.g., that in the future there would be more emphasis on selection: in- 
itially, throughout preservice teacher education, at the end before place- 
ment, etc. In other instances, the classification was difficult, e.g., as 
between humanistic concerns and stress on personal development. Some 
statements made by participants contained more than one idea. It was 
decided that the core or central idea, as judged by the authors, should be 
used as a single statement because this would seem to be a more 
reasonable representation of the views of the different participants than 
would result from breaking up omnibus statements into two, five, or 
possibly ten ideas included. This decision made classification more dif- 
ficult. 


For the reasons stated above undue importance should not be placed on 
the classes and the number of statements presented in Table 1. It is the opi- 
nion of the authors, however, that the classification is sufficiently valid to 
warrant the presentation of the classes and the frequency of statements 
therein as a first approximation to the future of teacher education as seen 
by the participants. The reader is reminded again that these participants 
were the chief administrators in most of the English-language teacher 
education institutions in Canada. 


There were 45 participants who submitted statements. The commonality 
of statements was not great: at most 19 out of 45 participants (or 42%) 
originated a statement of the same classification. Six classes included 105 
(53%) of the 199 statements classified as other than miscellaneous. Viewed 
in this way, one can detect a preoccupation with multiple programs, 
lifelong teacher education, humanistic concerns, school setting, a stronger 
data base, and selection, in the statements which came to the minds of the 
chief administrators as they contemplated teacher education about the year 
2000. 


Representative statements 


The task of educing a set of statements about teacher education in the 
future representative of those originated by the participants drew heavily 
on the scholarship, impartiality, and command of English usage of the 
authors. The classification, made for this purpose, simplified the task. Ad- 
mittedly statements should be clear and unambiguous, should each present 
one and only one idea, and should be representative of the original set. 
Because participants would be asked to rate and comment on the 
statements in Part II and to sort them in Part III of the study, it was decid- 
ed arbitrarily to limit the number to 36. The statements in each classifica- 
tion were examined and the number of items necessary to represent the 
ideas within various categories was determined; for example, the first 
three statements are based on the “Multiple Programs” classification. It 
should be emphasized that the procedure used focussed on majority views; 
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TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF STATEMENTS ABOUT THE FUTURE OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


Classification Number of 
Statements 


1. MULTIPLE PROGRAMS: 

individualized (8), 

differentiated but not individualized (11) 19 
2. LIFELONG OR CONTINUING: 

using the term "inservice" (10), 

using the term "continuing" (9) 19 
3. HUMANISTIC: 

human relations, interpersonal skills, 


communication skills, commitment to social needs 19 
4. INCREASED EMPHASIS ON SCHOOL SETTING: 

internship (10), field experience (6), apprenticeship (2) 18 
5. STRONGER OR MORE SCHOLARLY DATA BASE: 

more knowledge about human behaviour 16 
6. MORE SELECTIVE 14 


7. ONE OUTCOME STRESSED: 

diagnostician, remediator, curriculum developer, 

tutor, téam member, facilitator of learning, etc. (bah 
8. MORE SPECIALIZATION 3 
9. CONTROL AND RESPONSIBILITY INCREASINGLY SHARED: 

with teachers' organizations, school boards, 


government, etc. 9 

10. CONTROL AND RESPONSIBILITY TO MOVE OUT OF THE HANDS OF 
THE UNIVERSITY 7 
11. COMPETENCY BASED EMPHASIS 7 


12. TEACHERS TO BE PREPARED FOR ROLE ADDITIONAL TO TEACHING 
GRADES 1-12 (13) 7 

13. INCREASED EMPHASIS ON THE COMMUNITY SETTING 7 
14. INCREASED TOTAL-UNIVERSITY INVOLVEMENT 6 
15. GREATER RESEARCH ORIENTATION 6 
16. INTERDISCIPLINARY EMPHASIS, INTEGRATED, LESS FRAGMENTED 5 
17. INCREASED EMPHASIS ON PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 5 
18. UNIFIED PROGRAMS: 

marriage of theory and practice 5 
19. MORE EMPHASIS ON PREPARING GENERALISTS 4 
20. GREATER EMPHASIS ON VALUES 3 
21. LONGER 3 
22. MISCELLANEOUS: 

not classifiable in above categories, largely 

because they were statements about education ae 


TOTAL 222 


highly individual views could be lost within a classification or because of 
the 36 statement limitation. 

The educed statements were listed in Part II of the study in order as 
derived from Table 1 with those representing frequent mention coming 
first, and those representing infrequent mention coming last. Two items 
which kept reappearing as asides in statements which were classified 
elsewhere were included (numbers 33 and 34): teacher education in the 
future will be about the same as it is now, and teacher education in the 
future will bear little resemblance to what it is now. 
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Comments on statements 

Part II invited participants, as they rated the items, “to comment on 
your decision in the space provided.” Only four of the participants made no 
comments. At the other extreme, six participants commented on every item. 
The average number of comments was 16.5. 


There were 73 comments classified as Communication, or an average of 
1.7 per participant; 129 classified as Explanation of Rating, or an average 
of 2.9 per participant; and 541 classified as Comments on Substance for an 
average of 12.0 per participant. The difficulty in communication is il- 
lustrated in item 10, “Teacher education in the future will feature a much 
greater emphasis on humanistic concerns,’ where 10 participants (22%) 
found the term humanistic concerns too vague. An examination of the 36 
items reveals some where the expectation of possible ambiguity is high, but 
where none was mentioned; for example, item 22, ““Teacher education in the 
future will involve the community and community resources to a much 
greater extent.” Insofar as participants experienced difficulty in communica- 
tion, their willingness to rate the items was reduced. 


The comments which explained the participant’s ratings are self- 
explanatory. Those classified as substantive were observations about the 
cost, resources required, social pressures, agreed-upon goals, and trends 
which the item generated in the minds of the participants. 


The comments reveal that lack of clarity of meaning casts doubt on the 
finding associated with items 10, 12, and 31. Yet such is the idiosyncratic 
nature of communication that many participants appeared to experience no 
difficulty with these items. One of the most interesting findings is the 
small variation in the number of comments per item. A careful perusal of 
the comments does reveal an individual interpretation on many of the 
items which may mean that there is less true agreement than the findings 
show. 

Ratings 

In Part II of the study each participant was asked to rate the probable 
date of acceptance, desirability, and feasibility of each item. Table 2 pre- 
sent the items, the results in numbers and a descriptive analysis. For the 
first item, “The basic program of teacher education in the future will vary 
in length for different candidates,” 4 participants (9%) indicated that this is 
in effect now, 15 (33%) that it will be before 1980, 13 (29%) that it will happen 
between 1980 and 2000, 8 (18%) that it will occur after 2000, and 3 (5%) that 
this statement about the future of teacher education would never hold. 
There were two (4%) participants who did not rate the probable date of 
acceptance, for a total of 45 participants. 

The analysis of the comments in the preceding section revealed that for 
many of the participants items 10, 12, and 31 were not clear. An inspection 
of the “not rated” column of Table 2 shows that for item 10, 8 participants 
(18%) did not rate desirability or feasibility, and 9 participants (20%) did 
not rate probable date of acceptance. For item 12, the numbers who did not 
rate the corresponding parts were 15, 15, and 13 respectively, and for item 
31 were 8, 7, and 7 respectively. Obviously, one reaction of participants was 
to decline to rate a statement which they did not understand. Two other 
items (33 and 34) frequently were not rated because they did not fit the 
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rating system, in that one stated that teacher education in the future would 
be about the same as it is now, while the other stated that it would bear lit- 
tle resemblance to what exists in 1975. Three other items were not rated by 
a number of participants: 18 and 19 which dealt with who, in the future, 
would control teacher education, and 26 which predicted emphasis on 
preparation of generalists. 

Using a simple weighting where very desirable is assigned a weighting 
of 5, desirable 4, neutral 3, undesirable 2, and very undesirable 1, the features 
or aspects of teacher education found most desirable were as follows in rank 
order of the combined weightings for “very desirable” and “desirable”: #7 
(lifelong or continuing involvement), #27 (closer relationship between 
theory and practice), #9 (emphasis on human relations), #3 (differentiated 
programs), #29 (interdisciplinary programs and procedures) and #6 (greater 
proportion to resources to inservice) tied, #15 (stress on personal develop- 
ment), #16 (total university commitment), #22 (involvement of the com- 
munity), and #2 (individualization). 

Using a similar weighting system with respect to difficulty, rank order 
in decreasing difficulty is as follows: #23 (teaching practice linked to ap- 
prenticeship of health service neophytes), #14 (selection), #16 (total univer- 
sity commitment), #3 (differentiated programs), #15 (stress on personal 
development), #27 (closer relationship between theory and practice), #28 
(knowledge focussed on applied skills), #13 (emphasis on research) and #29 
(interdisciplinary programs and practices) tied, and #2 (individualization). 

There is a heavy overlap between the ten most desirable and the ten 
most difficult items, #27 (closer relationship between theory and practice), 
#3 (differentiated programs), #29 (interdisciplinary programs and prac- 
tices), #2 (individualization), #15 (stress on personal development), and #16 
(total university commitment) being on both lists. 

At the other end of the scale, the five features or aspects judged as least 
desirable were: #33 (teacher education will remain as it is now), #19 (move 
out of the hands of the universities), #17 (joint control by teacher 
organizations and teacher education) and #18 (joint control: universities, 
professional organizations, employing agencies, government) tied, and #20 
(centre on the development of competencies). 

The five rated as most easily accomplished were: #9 (emphasis on 
human relationships), #16 (a greater proportion of resources to inservice), 
#1 (varying length of program), #4 (more time in schools), and #22 (com- 
munity involvement). 

We can now identify two items deemed to be desirable (in the top ten) 
and easy (in the top 5): #9 (emphasis on human relations) and #6 (a greater 
proportion of resources to inservice). 

The rating of probable date of acceptance permitted participants to in- 
dicate disagreement with a feature or aspect which had been originated by 
other participants. In descending order, the following features or aspects 
were rated as “never” for probable date of acceptance: #19 (teacher educa- 
tion will move out of the hands of the universities), #33 (teacher education 
will remain as it is now), #18 (joint control: universities, professional 
organizations, employing agencies, government), #17 (joint control by 
teacher organizations and teacher education institutions), #30 (longer), #25 
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(more specialized) and #26 (prepare generalists) tied, #32 (preparation and 
placement consistent with personality), #20 (centre on the development of 
competencies) and #36 (increased emphasis on clinical experiences). The 
number of persons who rated the feature or aspect of teacher education as 
never likely to occur decreased from 21 who so rated item 19 to 7 who so 
rated item 36. 

As might be expected, features or aspects of teacher education rated as 
least desirable are also rated as never likely to be accepted or occur. All five 
of the least desirable items (33, 19, 17, 18, and 20) are found in the ten rated 
least likely to be accepted or occur. 

Further study of Table 2 reveals that there was, indeed, a definite future 
cast in the 36 statements. Very few participants indicated that the feature 
or aspect of teacher education described was in effect now. For two, #7 
(lifelong or continuing) and #9 (emphasis on human relations) 10 par- 
ticipants (22%) indicated that this feature was in effect now. All other items 
had a lower ratings. 


The analysis of participant’s ratings in Table 2 summarized the major 
reactions to the features or aspects of teacher education delineated by the 36 
items according to the preceding analysis. 


Impact on education 


In Part III of the study, a specially prepared Q-sort requested par- 
ticipants to select the one feature or aspect of teacher education with most 
impact on education, the three with next most impact, then the seven, four- 
teen, seven, three, and finally the one with least impact on education. Forty- 
one of the 45 participants who had completed Parts I and II completed Part III. 


Participants observed that it was difficult to include two statements 
“that teacher education in the future would be just about the same as now” 
or “will bear little resemblance to teacher education in 1975.” The items 
previously noted as not being clear might have caused difficulty in the Q- 
sort, but a perusal of Table 2 shows that many participants were able to 
sort items number 10, 12, and 31. These items, however, were not ranked 
high in their impact on education. 


An examination of Table 2 also reveals that item 7, “a recognized and 
accepted aspect of teacher education in the future will be that it is non- 
terminal, continuing, lifelong,’ was rated the feature or aspect of teacher 
which would have most impact on education toward the year 2000. Three 
participants rated it as the one feature or aspect with most impact, 9 par- 
ticipants rated it as the feature or aspect with next most impact, and 11 
participants rated it as the feature or aspect with next most impact. The 
weighting scheme listed provided a weighted total of 3x7, 9x6, 11x5, and so 
on for a total of 197 (see Table 2). 


The ten features or aspects rated as having most impact on teacher 
education were: lifelong or continuing involvement; closer relationship 
between theory and practice; inservice teacher education equal in impor- 
tance to preservice; differentiated programs; more rigorous screening; a 
greater proportion of total resources to inservice education; candidates 
prepared to be facilitators of learning; increased emphasis on human 
relations; candidates spending more time in schools, and increased 
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emphasis on research in teaching and teacher education. The ten features 
or aspects with least impact on teacher education were: teacher education 
in the future will be just about the same as it was in 1975; control will be 
jointly by universities, professional organizations, employing agencies, and 
government in that order; control will move out of the hands of the univer- 
sities; control will be jointly between teacher organizations and teacher 
education institutions; teacher education will bear little resemblance to 
teacher education in 1975; the basic programs will vary in length for 
different candidates; will involve 5 to 8 years of initial preparation; will be 
much more specialized; will involve more concern and commitment by the 
total university; and will emphasis the preparation of generalists. 

The diversity of opinion among participants is apparent. Only 13 of the 
36 features or aspects were not rated by any participant as having “most 
impact” on education toward the year 2000, and 24 of the 36 were not rated 
as having “least impact.” Inspection reveals five items (1, 15, 16, 17, and 
19) which were rated by participants in every possible way, from most im- 
pact to least impact on education. Despite this diversity, the agreement 
among participants with respect to the features or aspects with most im- 
pact is impressive, and perhaps even more so with respect to least impact. 


Comparisons 


Since this study was designed to replicate, at least in part, a 1970-71 
study on the same topic, the first comparison will be with this earlier 
study. 


The basis for choosing participants was identical in each study: the 
chief administrative officer, and in the event that the institution enrolled 
more than one thousand students, an additional person for each 1000 
students or fraction thereof, in the English-language teacher education in- 
stitutions in Canada. Table 3 shows the comparisons. 


TABLE 3 
COMPARISONS OF PARTICIPANTS 


Institutions Individuals Participants Who 
Institutions Represented Contacted Completed all Parts 
1970-71 41 27 ‘Sy 40 
1974-75 ay) 32 61 41 


The overlap of participants after four years was four persons of whom 
three were chief administrators and one acting for the administrator who 
was on leave. Turnover is high, holding power is low, drop-outs abound 
among chief administrators and their designees! From the point of view of 
the two studies, with a ten percent overlap in participants, there are 
basically two different sets of participants. 

The overlap in statements about the future of teacher education was 
considerable. In the first study there were 38 statements of features or as- 
pects. While wording varied there were 21 statements common to the two 
studies. These common statements express the view that there will be a longer 
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period of preservice preparation; extensive use of internship; many teachers 
prepared for other than K-12; teacher education just about the same as it is 
now; teacher education that is lifelong or continuing; more stress on selection 
with reference to speech, English usage, mental health, and human 
relations; shared control with teachers’ organizations concerning goals. 
curriculum, recruitment, selection and certification; more specialization; in- 
dividualization; differentiated programs; more attention to competency 
based approaches; stress on ethics and values; preparation in the use of 
educational technology; individualization to the point of no commonality; 
preparation of teachers as facilitators of learning. It should be noted that 
in two instances (selection and shared control) the earlier study had several 
statements expressing different features or aspects while the present study 
has only one. 


Features or aspects contained in the earlier study but not found in the 
present one follow: Teacher education will be the responsibility of univer- 
sities; there will be no institutions devoted to preparing teachers; teacher 
education will be involved with constant or periodic re-evaluation of 
teachers who will have to requalify to retain certification; certification 
specific to the area of specialization; two major branches of teacher educa- 
tion: educational technology and educational psychology; preparation in 
working as a leader or member of a group; half “common core” and half 
specific to specialization re function, level, staff differentiation; general 
education and subject specialization relegated to the background by psy- 
chological, sociological, cultural values, guidance, and similar studies; 
general methods related to the cognitive disciplines replacing specialized 
methods; lectures to disappear; professors of education to spend as much 
time in the field as they do in the university; the professor of education to 
remain only as a research scholar; disillusionment with innovation and 
change in teacher education; candidates specialized both in individualiza- 
tion and in group processes; teacher education to be involved in making 
education an effective force for reducing social and other inequalities. 


The features or aspects found in both studies are the ones mentioned 
most frequently in the initiation of items by participants (Part I), while the 
differences between the two lists occur in the features or aspects originated 
by fewer participants. 

Some of the features or aspects found in the second study which were 
not specifically mentioned in the first are: emphasis on humanistic con- 
cerns; stronger data base (more scientific); emphasis on research in teacher 
education; personal development; concern and commitment by the total uni- 
versity; control of teacher education to move out of the hands of the uni- 
versities; community involvement; a closer relationship between theory and 
practice; interdisciplinary involvement; preparation and placement consis- 
tent with personal characteristics; increased emphasis on controlled 
clinical experience. : 

Considering that there was a time lapse and considering that the second 
study substantially (90%) involved different people, the overlap between the 
features or aspects mentioned is substantial. Views of the future may 
change, but in the short run, they retain a considerable stability. 


It is not possible to generalize on the basis of the participants common 
to the two studies, but some interesting comparisons are possible. First, 
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they tend to be no different than other participants in the study, their in- 
itial statements and their reactions to the items in Part II reflecting this. 
Second, they have generally moved with changes that have occurred since 
1970-71 and are aware of current and anticipated thinking and practice 
with respect to teacher education. Third, they seem more concerned with 
broad aspects of teacher education than with narrower ones. Fourth, they 
are consistently in favour of quality programs, which, besides assuming a 
strong base in knowledge and educational theory and practice, are design- 
ed to meet changing times and conditions. Fifth, they recognize the impor- 
tance of the personal development of the neophyte teacher. In general, they 
would rate high those items so rated by the participants in this study. 


The first study did not ask participants to rate feasibility, desirability, 
or impact on education, so further comparisons cannot be made on these 
matters. An interesting task in the first study was that participants were 
asked to rate when each of the features or aspects of teacher education would 
be descriptive of teacher education in their own institutions. The finding 
was that the features or aspects would occur at later dates in their own 
institutions than in teacher education in general. 


A second comparison which can be made is to examine the consistency 
between forecasts of the future of teacher education, and what people con- 
sider to be the goals of education. Lauwerys (1973) stated the conclusions of 
a 1972 cross-Canada survey of the purposes of education. Included were: 
diversity is a good thing, the prime function of schools is to convey 
knowledge and to develop reasoning power, education should aim at help- 
ing individuals to enjoy life more richly, e.g., through the arts and by 
fostering creativity, schools should help children toward getting a job, but, 
what is even more important, should help them attain self-satisfaction. One 
can ask whether the future of teacher education should reflect these goals, 
and whether in our study it did. 

It is the view of the authors that forecasts of the future and statements 
of goals both express participants’ felt needs. For example, in 1970 not 
all teacher education in Canada was located in universities or university 
related institutions. Participants in the study originated this feature or 
aspect as applying to the future of teacher education toward the year 2000. 
In 1975, when in fact teacher education in Canada was located in univer- 
sities, the felt need had disappeared and not one of the participants propos- 
ed this as a feature of teacher education in the future. If the felt needs view 
is correct, then a one-to-one correspondence between the future of teacher 
education and the goals of education can be expected only to the extent 
that the felt needs apply to both. 

Perhaps the clearest example is that the persons who responded to the 
C.E.A. study of Canadian education (Lauwerys, 1973) considered that a 
prime function of the schools was to convey knowledge and develop reason- 
ing power. No feature or aspect of teacher education in the present study 
relates directly to this prime goal, presumably because the participants felt 
that teachers were already, and would continue to be, prepared to promote 
this goal. 

There is consistency, however, between the goals of education and the 
future of teacher education. For example, each emphasizes diversity, con- 
cern for individual development, good human relations, and general 
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humanistic concerns. These are felt needs; that is, areas for increased em- 
phasis or concern. But there is no one-to-one correspondence between the 
goals of education (C.E.A.) and the future of teacher education (present 
study). 


Another study, “1,000,000 Opinions: A Report of the Social Values Sur- 
vey” which Chalmers (1972) conducted in Greater Montreal for the Protestant 
School Board, found that parents ranked educational goals in this order: 
vocational preparation, developing self-discipline, helping students under- 
stand themselves and others, moral and ethical values, and encouraging 
originality and creativity. The present study does not mention teacher 
education to enable teachers to prepare students for the world of work or to 
get a job, presumably because of the felt needs explanation. The other 
goals, either directly or by implication, are consistent with the preparation 
of teachers shown in this study. 

At the opposite side of Canada, in a study by Coutts, Clarke and 
Horowitz (1974), in which the goals of education were originated by the 
panelists, the ten most frequently mentioned were personal development, 
critical thinking, vocational preparation, universality of educational oppor- 
tunity, imparting knowledge, constructive use of leisure time, moral and 
ethical values, lifelong or continuing involvement, ability to cope with 
change, and developing attitudes favourable to social survival. The study 
referred to, centered in the province of Alberta, sought the views of a 
number of groups. Again we find many of the goals of education not 
specifically covered by the features or aspects of teacher education toward 
the year 2000 as identified in the present study. 

A study by Coutts and Clarke (1972) of the goals of teacher education, 
also centered in Alberta, which permitted participants to originate the 
goals, showed that the ten most frequently mentioned were change, values, 
methods, human relations, inservice education, individualized instruction, 
selection, facilitation of learning, community involvement, and the learn- 
ing process. There is much more congruence between these findings and 
the features or aspects of teacher education toward the year 2000. The 
notable exception is the strong emphasis on change in the study cited, an 
emphasis which may have been produced by the procedures used. 


It would seem, then, that there is no one-to-one relationship between 
what various groups see as the goals of education, and our panelists see as 
the future of teacher education. The authors attribute this in large part to 
the felt needs explanation. This, however, is a matter for some concern and 
for further study. In the one study cited there was good correspondence 
between the goals of teacher education as seen by various groups in one 
province, and the future of teacher education delineated by the participants 
in the present study. 


Discussion 
The roles people play and the social setting at a particular time are 
likely to affect views about the future. This study found that when role was 
held reasonably constant (the chief administrator in English-language 
teacher education institutions in Canada) despite the fact that the per- 
sonnel involved were almost completely different, the view of teacher 
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education toward the year 2000 remained remarkably constant over a four 
to five year period. It also identified examples of the social setting at a par- 
ticular time affecting views about the future, as illustrated in the dropping 
of the forecast that teacher education would be university based. 


The authors have put forward a felt needs theory about the generation 
of statements of goals, or of forecasts about the future in human affairs 
such as education. The commonplace, the inevitable, the certain, that 
which is being done and not attracting attention, are the matters which are 
ignored. The uncommon, the less likely, the uncertain, that which should 
be done or should be done better, the gap between what is and what ought 
to be generate the statements about goals and about the future. 


Summary and Conclusions 

1. The chief administrative officers in English-language teacher educa- 
tion institutions in Canada when asked to make statements about teacher 
education toward the year 2000 mentioned most frequently multiple 
programs, lifelong or continuing involvement, humanistic concerns, an in- 
creased emphasis on the school setting, and a stronger data base (more 
scholarly). 

2. The 222 statements originated by participants were classified and 36 
representative statements were educed to represent the views expressed. 
Communication difficulties were illustrated by three of the statements 
regarded as vague by some participants, eg., humanistic concerns, 
facilitators of learning, broader data base. 

3. Participants rated the 36 representative statements as to the time 
when the feature or aspect will be in effect in the majority of teacher educa- 
tion institutions in Canada, its desirability, its feasibility. Many com- 
mented on the substance of the statement, explained the reason for their 
rating, or complained about the communication factor. 

4. The features or aspects of teacher education considered to have most 
impact on education were that in the future it will be lifelong or continuing, 
will exhibit a closer relationship between theory and practice, will stress in- 
service teacher education as equal in importance to preservice, will provide 
differentiated programs, and will involve more rigorous screening. 

5. In general, the features or aspects of teacher education toward the 
year 2000 deemed to have most impact on education were seen as desirable 
or very desirable, difficult or very difficult. The road is hard! 

6. There is substantial agreement with the view of teacher education 
toward the year 2000 as seen by participants in an earlier (1970-71) study. 
The participants were substantially different persons holding the same 
positions. 

7. There is no one-to-one correspondence between teacher education 
toward the year 2000 as seen by the participants in this study and the 
goals of education as outlined in various studies. This is explained, in part 
at least, by differences in the felt needs of participants at a particular time. 

8. There is close agreement between teacher education toward the year 
2000 as seen by the participants in this study and the goals of teacher 
education cited in one previous study. 


The study was supported by a grant from the Alberta Advisory Committee on Educational Studies. 
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Classroom Climate and Achievement in 
Secondary School Mathematics Classes 


The purpose of this study is to show that the psychological climate of a 
classroom has an effect on the learning of students. Consequently teachers and 
supervisors should monitor climate and develop techniques for improving it. 
The subjects for the study were 1,100 secondary students in 48 mathematics 
classes in Eastern Ontario. Variables in the study included pupil scholastic ap- 
titude, student achievement, classroom climate as measured by the Learning 
Environment Inventory (LEI) and pupil characteristics such as social back- 
ground, liking for school and future orientation. (Dr. O’Reilly is Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Faculty of Education, Graduate Studies, at the University of 
Ottawa.) 


The purpose of this paper is to examine classroom climate as an interven- 
ing, or process, variable in education. Administrators and supervisors ex- 
amine pupil achievement when they assess educational programs. In their 
evaluation they also allow for the native ability and social background of 
students. Yet, although they claim to pay a great deal of attention to actual 
classroom behavior, they fail to examine in a systematic fashion the psy- 
chosocial environment of the classroom as a significant intervening variable. 
It is proposed here that climate is an important variable which should be 
monitored, manipulated and related to educational outcomes. In order to 
demonstrate this, data collected in an Ontario study will be utilized to examine 
the relationship between certain social and personal characteristics of pupils, 
the climate of grade 9 and 10 mathematics classes, and mathematics achieve- 
ment of students. 


Background 

The most persistent questions faced by the educational researcher are those 
which ask, “What accounts for the variation in the learning of pupils achieved 
in the classroom?” Thus far, we have been quite successful in relating achieve- 
ment to student aptitude and to such home factors as socioeconomic status, ex- 
pectations for success and level of parents’ education. Pupil aptitude and 
scores on I.Q. tests usually account for about 50 per cent in the variance in 
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school achievement whereas home factors account for 65 percent of the 
variance in standardized tests. It is on the basis of results such as these that 
social reformers state that schools do little to reduce effects of social ine 
qualities. Jencks (1972) does suggest in his conclusions, that it is the social en- 
vironment that immerses the school and the child which accounts for learning 
rather than curricula, teaching style or the availability of resources. He 
recommends that schooling be thought of as an end in itself rather than asa 
means to other ends such as cognitive development or as preparation for adult 
responsibilities. He goes on to say that although schools should have goals, for 
all enjoyable activities require purpose, looking back over his data, he con- 
cludes that it doesn’t matter what those goals are. 


Educators must study carefully the reports of studies such as Jencks; 
however, to accept his conclusions and the model of schooling implied in those 
conclusions would be to deny our profession as educators. Education is 
predicated on the premise that, as a result of performing given activities, pupils 
will change and the change will be in given direction. That is, schools aid 
children to develop in desired and desirable directions. 

We do not deny the existence of heredity. But itis our point of departure; not 
our end-point. 

We agree that the social context of learning is also important; but we deny 
that the macro-social environment is so overwhelming that the micro- 
environment of the school and of the classroom is insignificant for learning. 


Modern behavioral science, since the time of Kurt Lewin, has been con- 
structed on the dual premise that the social-psychological environment or 
climate of a work group strongly influences outcomes, and that this climate is 
influenced by the group leadership and is thus subject to manipulation (Lewin, 
1947). 


Although a number of methodologies have been devised to research these 
variables in schools, few studies have been designed to relate climate to 
learning outcomes. A recent survey located only 13 such studies in addition to 
a series to be discussed below. The thirteen studies indicated few clear-cut 
relationships between climate and achievement. The authors attribute this, 
among other reasons, to the poor validity of instruments, and the use of global 
concepts of climate rather than breaking it down into its components (Nielsen 
& Kirk, 1974). In another survey of the research, Rosenshine (1970) en- 
countered similar difficulties. 


One classroom climate rating form which has enjoyed some success is the 
Learning Environment Inventory (LEI), developed by Walberg and Anderson 
(1968) for the evaluation of the Harvard Project Physics. This instrument has 
been useful in relating climate to achievement; it has also been useful in that 
teaching methods also related to climate are measured by the LEI. 


The final version of the scale contains 105 statements describing typical 
school classes. Each student expresses his agreement or disagreement on a 
four point scale. The items are grouped into 15 scales defined as follows: 


1. Cohesiveness: The feeling of intimacy that has developed as a result of 
several individuals interacting over a period of time. 


2. Diversity: The extent to which the class provides for a diversity of pupil in- 
terests and activities. 
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3. Formality: The extent to which behavior within the class is guided by for- 
mal rules. 


4, Speed: The rate of progress of the class. 
5. Environment: The physical environment, including the amount of space 
available and the type of recreational equipment. 
6. Friction: The extent to which conflict may affect the behavior of the class. 
7. Goal Direction: The recognition of goals and their subsequent acceptance 
by the group. 
8. Favouritism: The extent to which pupils possess a low academic self- 
concept. 
9. Cliqueness: Aims at revealing the extent to which cliqueness exists in a 
classroom and its influences on social interaction. 
10. Satisfaction: The extent to which students like or dislike their class. 
11. Disorganization: The extent to which students consider their class to be 
disorganized. 
12. Difficulty: The relative perceived difficulty levels of various courses. 
13. Apathy: Complements the cohesiveness scale, but also indicates if in- 
dividuals within the class feel any affinity with class activities. 
14. Democratic: Indicates the extent to which a “democratic” atmosphere ex- 
ists within a classroom. 


15. Competitiveness: The degree of competitiveness existing within the class. 


Several reliabilities are available. For class groups, intraclass correlations 
range from .31 to .92 for each scale. Test re-test correlations for each scale range 
from .43 to .73. The LEI was successfully utilized in a variety of experimental 
and correlational studies, described by Anderson and Walberg (1974). 


Design of the Study 

The unit of analysis in this study is the classroom, and all scores are 
average classroom scores. Forty-eight classrooms from 12 secondary schools 
from four boards of education in Eastern Ontario constituted the sample. To 
fulfill certain requirements of the major project, a combination of random and 
judgmental sampling was employed. The forty-eight classes were equally 
divided between the grades 9 and 10 levels (or equivalents) and between ad- 
vanced academically-oriented and general or terminal classes. A total of 1,100 
students participated. 


Data Collection 
Data were collected from students with the following instruments: 
1. Stanford Achievement Test (SAT): Mathematics Form W. 
2. Biographical data. 
(a) parents’ education 
(b) dislike for school 
(c) future planning 
3. LEI. 
4. School and College Ability (SCAT) Test, Series II. 
Questionnaires and tests were administered in two sittings with each of the 
48 classes. One sitting involved the administration of the Stanford Achieve- 
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ment Test—Mathematics—Part A, and the SCAT—Series II, Form 2A in 
Grade 10 Classes, Form 3A in Grade 9 Classes. The Stanford was administered 
to 2/3 of the class while the SCAT was administered to the remaining one-third. 
In the other sitting, the LEI and the Biographical Inventory were administered 
to one half of the class while other tests were administered to the remainder of 
the class. Males and females were proportionally represented in each segment 
of data collection. 

The order of administering sets of instruments in the two settings was alter- 
nated to eliminate order effects. This method of collecting data was consistent 
with procedures used by Walberg and Anderson (1968), and was economical in 
terms of research effort. 


Analysis of Data 

In order to analyze the results obtained in this project, the framework of 
INPUT-PROCESS-OUTPUT will be used. 

Input variables. Input variables are usually beyond the control of the 
educator. Those given are: (1) scholastic aptitude (1.Q.) and (2) biographical 
indices. Correlations with Achievement are shown in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 
MATRIX OF INPUT AND OUTPUT VARIABLES 


Variable 2 3 4 5) R 
1. Achievement . 83% 48% -.41% -.26 . 88% 
2. Scholastic Aptitude 500 45% -.33%* -.26 
Ba) Parents!  Baucataon 1.00 -.08 -.30%* 
4. Dislike for Schooling 1.00 428 
5. Career Planning 00 
ce oh AM) N = 48 


Scholastic aptitude is related to achievement (verbal, r= .62; mathematical, 
r = .86). Of the biographical indices, parents’ education is related to achieve- 
ment (r= .48); dislike for schooling is similarly related (r = -.41). The third bio- 
graphical variable, labeled “career planning”, was intended to obtain an index 
of the student’s future orientation, but it proved to be unsatisfactory in this 
study. 


Taken altogether, these input variables account for 77% of the variance in 
achievement (R = .88). 

Process Variables. The process variables are the fifteen scales of the LEI. 
Taken together, they account for 67 per cent of the variance in achievement (R= 
82). . 

The LEI variables are not independent of input variables. This one might 
expect, as pupils bring a great deal of their world into the classroom. Pupils 
have a significant effect on the climate of the classroom. 


Eleven of the 15 LEI variables are associated with input variables (variables 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14 and 15). Scholastic aptitude is associated with 
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nine LEI scales. All input variables are related to the variables Friction, 
Satisfaction and Disorganization. In addition, “Dislike for schooling” is 
related to Favoritism, Apathy and Democratic variables. “Parents’ education” 
is related to an additional three variables: Goal Direction, Difficulty and 
Apathy. 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS OF INPUT-PROCESS AND OUTPUT VARIABLES 


LEI Scales IQ BI(1) BI(2) BI (3) Achievement 

1. Cohesiveness 30 

2. Diversity 

3. Formality 

4. Speed 

5. Environment -46 32 

6. Friction -54 -31 45 415) -59 

7. Goal Direction 30 

8. Favoritism -42 45 -44 

9. Cliqueness - 33 -34 
10. Satisfaction 43 eye -49 -39 45 
11. Disorganization =) =3 5 48 48 —52 
te Dela aoe ity, 40 Bilt 33 
13. Apathy -52 -40 42 -44 
14. Democratic Ye} -41 47 
15. Competitiveness Sp) 

R 82 


IQ is SCAT-Total 

BI(1) is Parents’ Education 
BI(2) is Dislike for Schooling 
Bii)ets) Gareer Plans. 


ul 
> 
oo 


Only significant correlations are shown. N 


Ten LEI variables are related to achievement. Achievement in 
mathematics classes is characterized by high scores on the following 
variables: Cohesiveness (.30); Environment (.32); Satisfaction (.45); Difficulty 
(.33); and Democratic (.47). High achieving classes are noted by low scores on 
Friction (-.59); Favoritism (-.44); Cliqueness (-.34); Disorganization (-.52); and 
Apathy (-.44). 


Discussion 

There are a number of concerns here for the administrator. 

If Input is related to both Process and Achievement, can the teacher be in 
any way held accountable for the classroom climate or for the achievement of 
pupils? 

In order to answer that question, three elements must be considered. First, 
do input variables account for all the variance? Second, can teachers modify 
the environment of the classroom? Third, can school be a fruitful experience for 
all pupils? 

One technique available to answer the first question is to compute partial 
correlations, a technique which first subtracts the common variance which two 
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variables share with a third variable. Walberg and Anderson (1972) computed 
correlations between LEI variables and year-end provincial examination 
scores covering eight subject areas with intelligence partialed out of the 
relationship. Their sample was 64 grade 10 and 11 classes from eight schools in 
Montreal. Twelve of the LEI scales were significantly related to overall 
achievement. The size of the correlations, on the average, were 10% smaller 
than the correlations between achievement and LEI scales. The data from the 
O’Reilly and Garland (1974) is less satisfying (Table 3). Correlations between 
achievement and LEI scales with total SCAT scores partialled out yielded only 
three significant correlations (Diversity, -.35; Friction, -.30; Democratic, .36). 
In this case, the Walberg and Anderson data should be given greater credence, 
since they related their scores to actual examination results, whereas the 
O’Reilly and Garland study utilized standardized achievement tests which are 
somewhat confounded with scholastic aptitude tests. The correlation between 
achievement and aptitude in theO’Reilly and Garland study was .82 and in the 
Walberg and Anderson study, it was only .38. 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN LEARNING ENVIRONMENT SCALES AND 
MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT SCORES (SAT) AND PARTIAL COR- 
RELATIONS 


Partial Correlations, ControWine tor... 


Environment Mathematics Intelligence Parents’ Dislike for Future Plan 
Scales Achievement SCAT-Total Education Schooling Orientation 
1. Cohesiveness - 30 29) Be . 30 
2. Diversity =o35 — 20 
3. Formality 
4. Speed 
5. Environment .32 53 528 
6. Friction -.59 -.30 p55: —.49 Soo) 
7. Goal Direction 
8. Favoritism -.44 -.38 -.32 -.41 
9. Cliqueness = 4 =o2i = 5 ov 
10. Satisfaction ~45 .36 5 Sil 5a) 
11. Disorganization -.52 -.43 -.40 =s4] 
123) Dikileuliy oS -40 Sol 
13. Apathy -.44 =a spl =, 32 -.41 
14. Democratic 47 .36 41 .36 43 
15. Competitiveness SS) sl 
R AOZ 
Pincus 5283) Blanks indicate r < .25. N = 48 


In considering correlations between achievement and aptitude when 
biographical indices are partialled out, the effects of the LEI scales remain 
pronounced. When controlling for parents’ education, seven of the ten LEI 
scales remained significantly correlated. Overall the correlations are ap- 
proximately 10% lower. 

When controlling for the pupils’ dislike for schooling, eight correlations re- 
main significant. 


Controlling for future plan orientation produces almost no changes. 
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Thus, although students’ characteristics do predict class environment to 
some extent, there is still room for the effect of teacher and school controlled 
variables upon academic achievement. 


The answer to the second question cannot be answered by the data 
presented here, but there is the inference that teachers can influence climate 
and consequently achievement. Further, it is axiomatic in the literature on 
leadership, supervision and management, that leaders do have an impact on 
both group climate factors and on achievement (Likert, 1967). Early studies by 
Anderson and Brewer (1945) established that a teacher can have an effect 
on classroom climate very early in the school year. It would seem logical to 
assume that the climate of a classroom is the result of the interaction of pupil 
and teacher characteristics and that the influence of the teacher would not be 
insignificant. Consequently a study of classroom climate early in the school 
year would be advisable. 

To the third question, “Can the school be a fruitful experience for all 
students?” the reply must hinge on the level of ability of the teacher. In an age 
when teachers were less well trained and when there were few opportunities for 
professional development, it could have been expected that teachers would 
easily teach the able and motivated student, whereas the others, subjected to 
repeated failure, would eventually drop out. Today itis difficult to excuse a uni- 
versity trained profession with ample opportunities for professional develop- 
ment, for failure to provide the majority of all pupils with satisfying learning 
experiences within the school. 

The identification of important aspects of climate gives an added tool to 
teachers and supervisors. In management theory, it has been shown that 
trends in the change of direction in climate can be detected fairly early, 
whereas the effects of such changes on productivity might be delayed by as 
much as two years (Likert, 1967). Educators could begin to systematically 
monitor classroom climate and attempt to influence its nature. Expertise to do 
this is rapidly appearing in the education profession (Phi Delta Kappa, 1974). 
A supervisory program could be designed which would call for early monitor- 
ing of classroom climates, and if the situation warrants it, expert assistance, 
perhaps in the form of a school guidance teacher or an organizational develop- 
ment professional, would assist in a program of climate change. 

To return to the discussion of the study by Jencks, on the basis of the 
material presented in this paper, we can conclude: 

1. Classroom climate is a significant factor in pupil achievement. 

2. Although pupil personal and social characteristics are important cor- 
relates of achievement, climate in some instances is a more important 
factor. 

3. Although input, process and output are all intercorrelated, process 
variables have an independent effect on achievement. 

4, Education includes psycho-social factors as well as academic factors and 
the two are related. 


This study was partially supported by a Grant-in-Aid to Educational Research by the Ontario Ministry of Education. 
Additional support was received from the Faculty of Education, University of Ottawa. This paper is a revised version 
of a paper presented to the Ontario Educational Research Council, December 7, 1974. 
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Classroom Personality Patterns of 
Teachers of Secondary Mathematics 


The 167 teachers of secondary mathematics in a public school system in 
Montreal, Quebec were rated by four judges working independently of one 
another with usable data being obtained on 127 of the teachers. Each 
teacher was assigned the sum of his four ratings as an effectiveness score. 
The thirty teachers with the lowest effectiveness scores were designated as 
minimally effective and the twenty-five with the highest scores as highly 
effective. 

The secondary school principals judged the teachers’ classroom personality 
patterns by assigning each teacher to one of six personality categories. 
Three of these categories had positive denotations and three had negative 
denotations. Results showed that all twenty-five effective teachers were 
assigned positive categories with over 80% being rated as responsible, 
businesslike, and systematic in their teaching. Over 60% of the ineffective 
teachers were assigned to negative categories with most of them being rated 
as dull and routine teachers. (Dr. Robitaille is Assistant Professor in the 
Faculty of Education, The University of British Columbia.) 


The area of teacher effectiveness has produced probably more research 
than any other in the field of education. In spite of all this effort, until 
quite recently writers in the area have been of the opinion that very little 
was known for certain about the ingredients constituting effective teaching 
or about the relationship between teacher personality and teaching effec- 
tiveness (Getzels & Jackson, 1963). 

It may be the case that one of the reasons for the lack of compelling 
findings from teacher effectiveness research has been that the research 
questions have frequently been too broad. Much previous research seems to 
be based on the assumption “... that there is some magic variable that 
applies to all of teaching, for all students, at all grade levels, in all subject 
matters, and for all objectives” (Gage, 1972). 

It is probably not possible to define and characterize teaching effec- 
tiveness in general, at least until a series of preliminary questions has 
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been answered. Some such preliminary questions might address specific 
aspects of the teaching act. Gage, for example, has discussed the use of 
“micro-criteria ’. 

Rather than seek criteria for the overall effectiveness of teachers in the many, 


varied facets of their roles, we may have better success with criteria of effec- 
tiveness in small, specifically defined aspects of the role. (Gage, 1972, p. 95) 


These aspects of the teaching act might include such “technical skills” as 
explaining, questioning, obtaining student participation, providing feed- 
back, and so on. 

A second set of preliminary research questions, not necessarily com- 
pletely disjoint from the first, might address the area of grade level and sub- 
ject matter differences in teaching. Thus, it may be fruitful to attempt to 
characterize the effective teaching of secondary mathematics, for example, 
before attempting to describe effective teaching in general. In other words, 
it may be the case that the characteristics of effective teachers of a given 
discipline at a given grade level are quite different in many ways from 
those of effective teachers of the same subject at a different grade level or 
from those of effective teachers of a different discipline at any grade level. 


There is some evidence to show that teachers of a given subject at a 
given grade level do exhibit personality characteristics which differ from 
those of other teachers at that grade level in other subject areas. In the 
Teacher Characteristics Study (Ryans, 1960), three major patterns of 
teacher classroom behavior were identified. These were: 

TCS Pattern X: warm, understanding, friendly versus aloof, egocentric, 
restricted teacher classroom behavior; 

TCS Pattern Y: responsible, businesslike, systematic versus evading, un- 
planned, slipshod teacher classroom behavior; 

TCS Pattern Z: stimulating, imaginative versus dull, routine teacher 
classroom behavior. 


Ryans’ results indicate that “superior” teachers of secondary 
mathematics and science score significantly higher than “poor” teachers of 
these same disciplines on all three of the TCS patterns: X, Y, and Z. The 
teachers who participated in this aspect of the Teacher Characteristics 
Study were nominated by their respective principals as being outstandingly 
superior or poor (Ryans, 1964). 

The present paper is a report of an attempt to discover which one of the 
TCS patterns best describes the classroom behavior of a highly effective 
teacher of secondary mathematics, and which one best describes the 
classroom behavior of a minimally effective teacher of secondary 
mathematics. Data such as these may be useful in determining some of the 
parameters governing teacher effectiveness in the area of secondary school 
mathematics. 


Method 


All one hundred sixty-seven teachers of secondary school mathematics, 
grades 8-12, in a public school system in Montreal, Quebec were rated by 
each of four judges working independently of each other. The raters were 
the Assistant Director of Secondary Education, the two Mathematics 
Coordinators for the system (including the author), and the principal of the 
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school where the teacher being evaluated taught. Thus each teacher was 
evaluated by his or her own principal as well as by three persons who had 
system-wide responsibilities. 

The evaluators rated each teacher on a five-point scale ranging from 1 
to 5. A score of 1 indicated minimal teaching effectiveness, while a score of 
5 indicated a very high degree of teaching effectiveness. No criteria of 
teaching effectiveness were provided for the raters. They were merely asked 
to provide their personal opinions of each teacher’s effectiveness by assign- 
ing a score of between 1 and 5. When the ratings had been completed, each 
teacher was assigned the sum of his four ratings as an effectiveness score. 
The lowest possible effectiveness score was 4 and the maximum was 20. Of 
the total of 167 teachers, usable data were obtained on 127; that is, ap- 
proximately 76% of the total. The remaining 40 teachers were new to the 
Sele and, in each case, at least two of the raters felt unqualified to rate 
them. 

In a related study (Robitaille, 1975), those teachers with effectiveness 
scores in the range 16-20 were designated as highly effective teachers and 
those whose effectiveness scores fell in the range 4-9 were designated as 
minimally effective. Analysis of background data and the results of paper 
and pencil tests administered to these teachers strongly supported the 
evaluations given by the raters. That is, the effective teachers were 
significantly better than the minimally effective teachers on several 
measures. The testing instruments used for this purpose included the Con- 
temporary Mathematics Test (Massie, 1967), the Teaching Situation Reac- 
tion Test (Duncan & Hough, 1966), the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory, and the Purdue Teacher Opinionaire. Similarly, data obtained from 
classroom observations of these same teachers produced significant 
differences in favor of the teachers rated as highly effective with respect to 
the extent of student participation in their classes. 

At the same time as the principals rated each of their teachers, they 
were asked to select from a given list the personality pattern which best 
described that teacher’s classroom behavior. For this purpose, each of the 
three TCS patterns was divided into two parts, one with a positive denota- 
tion and the other with a negative one. The six resulting categories were: 
XA—warm, friendly, understanding teacher behavior; 

XB—aloof, egocentric, restricted teacher behavior; 
YA—responsible, businesslike, systematic teacher behavior; 
YB—evading, unplanned, slipshod teacher behavior; 
ZA—stimulating, imaginative teacher behavior; 

ZB—dull, routine teacher behavior. 


Results and Discussion 

The distribution of effectiveness scores is shown in Table 1. Thirty 
teachers out of the total pool of 127 were rated as minimally effective; that 
is, their effectiveness scores fell within the range 4-9. Twenty-five teachers 
were judged to be highly effective; that is, their effectiveness scores fell 
within the range 16-20. The mean effectiveness score was 12.5 and the stan- 
dard deviation of the scores was 3.6. 

A chi-square test for goodness of fit supported the hypothesis that the 
distribution of effectiveness scores was not significantly different from a 
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TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF EFFECTIVENESS SCORES 


Score Frequency Score Frequency 
4 iV iS 14 
5 3 14 9 
6 2 iss aly) 
a 6 16 6 
8 7 7 10 
9 vn 18 2 

10 4 ie 5 
iL iby 20 2 
ie? 16 

N = 127 


normal distribution. In applying this test, the three lowest categories (4, 5, 
and 6) were grouped together because of the small number of cases in- 
volved. Categories 18, 19, and 20 were also grouped together for the same 
reason. 

A coefficient of inter-observer reliability was computed using a techni- 
que suggested by Kerlinger (1964). This involves the use of a two-way 
analysis of variance (see Table 2) in order to compute the required value. 


r=1- (ve ) = 1 - (0.48/6.56) 
Vind 

Ve indicated “the estimate of the error variance” and Vind denotes “the 
variance resulting from individual differences.” This technique produced a 
0.94 coefficient of inter-observer reliability indicating a high degree of 
agreement among the four evaluators. 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF EFFECTIVENESS SCORES 


Source of Variation Degrees of Freedom Sums of Squares Mean Squares 
Teachers 126 407.92 Speed 
Effectiveness Scores 3 19.69 6.56 
Residual 378 161.81 Ona 


The findings regarding the teacher’s classroom personality patterns as 
judged by their principals are summarized in Table 3. 

The twenty-five teachers who formed the pool of highly effective 
teachers were all rated by their principals as belonging to one of the three 
positive categories XA, YA, and ZA. Of the 25, 80% were judged to exhibit 
responsible, businesslike, and systematic behaviour (category YA) as the 
predominant trait in their teaching. 


Of the thirty teachers judged to be minimally effective over 60%, 19 out 
of 30, were seen by their principals as exhibiting one of the three negative 
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TABLE 3 
MATRIX OF EFFECTIVENESS SCORES VERSUS PERSONALITY PATTERNS 
Personality Patterns Low (4-9) Moderate (10-15) High (16-20) 
XA 10 25 6 4l 
XB 4 3 0 vi 
YA 1 30 16 47 
YB 4 0 0 4 
ZA 0 5 3 8 
ZB Hig 9 0 20 
30 72 25 


personality patterns in their teaching. More than half of these, 11 out of 19, 
were seen as being dull and routine in their teaching. Of the eleven 
minimally effective teachers who were awarded a positive personality 
pattern over 90%, 10 out of 11, were judged to be warm, friendly and un- 
derstanding in their teaching. It is possible that some of these teachers 
were judged to have an excess of personality pattern XA and for this reason 
were given low effectiveness scores. Also noteworthy is the fact that only 6 
of the 25 most effective teachers were placed in category XA. 


Two categories, namely YA (responsible, businesslike, and systematic) 
and ZB (dull and routine), together include more than 50% of the teachers, 
67 out of 127 to be precise. It may be that the distinction between these two 
categories is not as clear as it could be and that some principals had dif- 
ficulty differentiating between the two. In other words, an evaluator might 
find it difficult to differentiate between a teacher whose teaching is 
“routine” and one whose teaching is “systematic” or “businesslike”. If it is 
indeed the case that there is an ambiguity here and that the distinction 
between the two categories is vague, then these principals may be saying 
that the majority of these teachers of secondary mathematics exhibit 
classroom behavior which could be characterized as dull and routine. 


Of the three positive categories, ZA (stimulating and imaginative 
teacher behavior) was utilized least. Only eight teachers, approximately 6% 
of the total, were seen as being predominantly stimulating and imaginative 
in their teaching behavior. More interestingly, of these eight only three 
were rated among the highly effective teachers. This finding seems to in- 
dicate that, in the opinion of principals, very few teachers of mathematics 
are predominantly stimulating and imaginative in their teaching and also 
that stimulating and imaginative teachers are frequently not among those 
judged to be the most effective teachers. 

From another point of view, the finding is that only 3 of the 25 most 
effective teachers are judged to be stimulating and imaginative. This does 
not necessarily mean that the other 22 highly effective teachers are not 
stimulating and imaginative, but rather that one of the other two per- 
sonality patterns XA and YA is predominant in their teaching behavior. 

Still, the result does seem to say that principals find very few of their 
teachers of mathematics to be particularly stimulating and imaginative in 
their teaching. Such a finding should be of interest to those who are in- 
volved in the training of prospective teachers of secondary mathematics as 
well as to those involved in in-service programs for teachers. 
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Summary 


The overwhelming majority of the most effective teachers were judged 
by their principals to be responsible, businesslike, and systematic in their 
teaching of mathematics. The other two positive categories, XA and ZA, in- 
cluded only 20% of the highly effective teachers. 


The results for the minimally effective teachers are not as clear cut. One 
third of these teachers were rated as warm, friendly and understanding, a 
positive category, while another 11 of the group of 30 were seen as ex- 
hibiting dull and routine teaching behavior, category ZB. 
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of Coping Skills 


An attempt was made to increase the competency skills of 44 male students 
in grades 7 to 9 through the Socratic teaching of the theory of security and 
independence, the behavioural practice of coping skills, or both. At the end 
of six half-hour sessions no significant improvement was found in math 
grades, but directional and significant differences demonstrated that the 
groups receiving dialectic training increased confidence in their problem 
solving capacities, and showed a heightened sense of security and self- 
directedness. (Dr. Klein is with the Institute of Child Study, Faculty of 
Education at the University of Toronto.) 


With the increasingly widespread recognition that the results of 
traditional forms of psychotherapy with children are a serious disappoint- 
ment to our optimistic imagination (Levitt, 1963), some clinicians 
emphasize the need for experimental modes of treatment (Lazarus, 1971) 
while others shift the entire focus from remediation to prevention 
(Kohlberg, 1972). Accompanying the latter thrust of inquiry is the substitu- 
tion of cognition for affect as the major variable of interest. Disruptive 
emotions are viewed as products of irrational thinking (Ellis, 1962) or 
maladaptive coping responses (Lazarus, 1966). The road to health is the 
one which secures ego strength; the child possessing those adaptive skills 
which lead to the mastery of life stress situations will be free from psy- 
chological problems. He has ego strength. Those possessing these skills in 
smaller degrees are increasingly inclined to utilize inadequate acts of 
mastery called defenses; they employ no strategies which lead them on to 
depression; or they act with strategies curiously inappropriate to the stress 
event called psychosis. 

While many investigators explore the life-history antecedents and per- 
sonality correlates of coping skills, to the author’s knowledge this is the 
first study that attempts to test the hypothesis that ego strength can be ex- 
perimentally developed. 
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The first method chosen is the Socratic dialogue. While the juxtaposition 
of seemingly contradictory arguments in order to stimulate debate leading 
towards a truthful conclusion has a long classroom history, the method 
and its purpose as stated by Socrates (Plato, 1927) have never been ac- 
curately followed. Socrates never taught before he exhorted and provoked 
his student into a realization of his ignorance about something of vital im- 
portance to his life. Modern psychology has elaborated on the extent to 
which ego-involvement raises the attractiveness of a task (Ausubel & Sul- 
livan, 1970). In addition, Socrates never used the techniques as a means of 
communicating factual information. Education was a way of bringing out 
qualities of character already possessed but that lay dormant and un- 
differentiated within a person. Socratic dialogue was a way of becoming 
somebody, not knowing something. 

The second method is a behavioural approach which presents a good 
contrast to much of the theoretical thinking about ego strength. By getting 
a student to perform directly the final mastery behaviours, we shift from 
an analysis of the intervening variables that modulate coping skills as 
they are explained by the ego psychologists (White, 1974), to a simple 
habitual exercise of those terminal acts which constitute adaptation to life 
problems. 


Method 
Subjects 


All male students in grades 7 to 9 of a Toronto junior high school were 
told that for their voluntary co-operation in an experimental project, they 
would receive their choice of a gift worth five to ten dollars. The mean age 
of the 52 volunteers was 13.0 years. The students were ordered 
alphabetically by last name. Blocks of four students were then taken, and a 
table of random numbers was used to assign the students within blocks to 
the experimental treatments. Each of the four groups had 13 Ss. The 
author served as E. 


Design and Procedure 


The four treatment conditions were (a) Socratic learning of the Theory 
of Security, (b) behavioural training in coping skills, (c) equal amounts of 
training in (a) and (b), (d) a no treatment control group. Each treatment 
group met every third school day for 30 minutes during school hours over 
the span of a month. This resulted in a total of six half-hour sessions for 
each treatment group. Two one-hour testing sessions were held for all Ss: 
one directly prior and one directly following the treatment program. 


Socratic Dialogue 


The Institute of Child Study Security Test (Grapko, 1957) called “The 
Story of Jimmy” is a written projective measure in which the S ranks five 
possible solutions to a given problem in the life of Jimmy. The alternatives 
reflect varying degrees of maturity in the manner of accepting conse- 
quences for one’s own decisions. Those six problem situations most closely 
related to school life were chosen (numbers 1, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10). For each ses- 
sion the Ss read one of the problems to themselves and ranked the given 
choices from the one most to the one least likely for Jimmy to choose. The 
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E, following the Socratic method as outlined in Oliver and Shaver (1966), 
then called upon an S to state his lowest ranked choice and give the reason 
for his selection. E, assuming the Socratic adversarial role, questioned the 
S by presenting a parallel but slightly different situation to which the S 
would have responded differently. The S was then asked to state the princi- 
ple which would lead him to a different decision in each of the two parallel 
cases. Other Ss often intervened to present their different choice for lowest 
rank, or to criticize the principle enunciated by the first S. E, interjecting 
statements about the seriousness of being correct in matters of personal 
responsibility and the importance of acting like an adult, always concluded 
by teaching the principle which security theory attributed to that rank. 
Then the group went on to the second from last choice and proceeded in the 
above pattern until all five choices were discussed in the half hour session. 
The six situations thus occupied the six treatment sessions. 


Behavioural Training 


The E requested the Ss to list those aspects of academic life for which 
they were generally held responsible. E added those omitted by Ss so that 
the list included controlling academically irrelevant behaviour, paying 
attention in class, raising your hand to ask questions when unclear about 
the lesson being taught, doing the homework regularly and independently, 
and studying before an exam. Ss volunteered responsibilities often evaded 
at home such as straightening the bedroom, dumping the garbage or the 
brief caring for a pre-school sibling. To insure confidentiality and honesty 
at the beginning of a session, each S would write on a sheet of paper his 
name and those responsibilities which he had performed since the last ses- 
sion. The E requested Ss to report verbally any difficulties they had in 
fulfilling these responsibilities and suggested ways of overcoming them. E 
suggested the four times per week math class as a focus for examining 
barriers to achieving the behavioural goals. 


Combined Condition 

Ss in this group spent the first half of each session at the Story of Jim- 
my and the second half at behavioural training. They covered the same 
ground as the preceding groups, but learned it less intensively. 


Dependent Variables 

With the exception of math grade, the following measures were ad- 
ministered to all Ss directly before and once again directly after the treat- 
ment program. 

Anxiety Scale. The Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale (CMAS) 
(Casteneda, McCandless & Palermo, 1956) was used as an overall measure 
of anxiety and in security. 

Problem Solving. A Child Attitude Inventory for Problem Solving 
(CAPS) developed by R. S. Crutchfield and M. L. Covington (Johnson & 
Bommarito, 1971) is a 33 item questionnaire measuring beliefs about 
problem solving in general and one’s own ability at problem solving in par- 
ticular. 

Responsibility for Achievement. The Intellectual Achievement Respon- 
sibility Questionnaire (IAR) (Crandall, Katkovsky, & Crandall, 1965) is a 
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34 item questionnaire measuring the extent to which a child attributes his 
intellectual progress to himself or to external factors beyond his control. 
Seven scores can be derived by dividing the items into those mentioning 
behavioural effort (e) and those not mentioning a specific cause (u for un- 
differentiated), and events with positive (+) or negative (-) outcome. Thus 
Ite is arrived at by adding the S’s internal responses (I) to items in which 
the positive events (+) stem from an internal response indicating 
behavioural effort (e). Similarly, scores for I+u, and I-u are calculated. The 
two I+ subsets can be added to give an additional score as can the two I- 
subsets; and an overall score can be obtained by adding these two. Every 
scored item raises the S’s measure of inner-directedness. 


Math Grade. By prior arrangement with the math teacher but unknown 
to the Ss, a new unit of math study began with the initiation and ended at 
the conclusion of the treatment program. Marks in math on the Fall report 
card were the pretreatment measure of academic achievement, and an ob- 
jective quiz on the unit, administered and scored by the teacher, served as 
the post-treatment measure. 


Results 


Three Ss in Group 1, four Ss in Group 3, and one S in Group 4 were ex- 
cluded from the study because they either completed the tests incorrectly or 
missed more than two treatment sessions. For the remaining 44 Ss, an 
analysis of covariance was performed using the pretreatment measure as 
covariate and post-treatment measure as criterion for each of the dependent 
variables. All tests were nonsignificant with the following exceptions: a 
directional effect was evident on the CMAS, on the CAPS, and on the Iut+ 
(see Table 1). The adjusted criterion group means are presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 


Source Sums of Squares df/df FE 
Children's Manifest Anxiety SOR 8739 Danae) 
Attitude for Problem Solving 815.07 3/39 ea 
TART SCibur)) WEAR es ay /ets 2.56% 
<n <r vO 
TABLE 2 


ADJUSTED CRITERION GROUP MEANS 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Children's Manifest Anxiety 14.65 18.58 14.44 (Wvpatente 
Attitude for Problem Solving WS he ION es LU2e40 104.02 
TAR (Lut) 8.49 707 6.98 yArs.=]2) 
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A Duncan’s Multiple Range test was performed for each of these three 
variables to identify the source of differences between groups. On the 
CMAS, Groups 1 and 3 formed a homogenous subset as did Groups 2 and 
4, The former subset showed reduced anxiety. The subsets differed direc- 
tionally (p <.10) at their closest points (Groups 1 & 4), and significantly 
(p <.05) at their most distant points (Groups 2 & 3). An analysis of the 
CAPS revealed one homogenous subset: Groups 1, 2, & 3 not differing 
amongst themselves, but Group 4, scoring the lowest for problem solving 
attitude differing significantly (p < .05) from Group 1 and directionally 
(p. << .10) from Group 2 and from Group 3. An analysis of the IAR (Iut) 
showed one homogenous subset: Groups 2, 3, and 4 not differing amongst 
themselves, but Group 1, showing the highest rating for academic respon- 
sibility, differing significantly (p <.05) from Group 2, 3, and 4. These 
effects are presented in Figure 1. Group means of homogenous subsets are 
averaged for easy identification. 


FIGURE 1 
A COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS FOR THREE DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Groups 1 & 3 E j Group 4 
[.__] Groups 2 & 4 Groups | 


14 d 


Manifest Anxiety Problem Solving IAR (ut) 


A Pearson Product-Moment correlation was computed between the 
pretests of all the dependent variables and the pretest to post test 
difference scores for these variables. Only those correlations relevant to the 
significant dependent variables and having a probability level of at least 
.05 are reported. In general these moderate correlations ranged from .30 to 
.50. Anxiety was negatively correlated with IAR positive (+) scores and 
with CAPS scores. Iu+ was positively correlated with other TAR scores and 
with CAPS scores. With reference to change scores, lesser anxiety accom- 
panied increased scores on the CAPS. Increments in Iu+ were accompanied 
by increments in CAPS scores. No math measures correlated significantly 
with any other score. 

Of the written reports for the performance of behavioural tasks of 
responsibility handed in by Groups 2 + 3, over 90% claimed successful com- 
pletion of the tasks. But the language employed by the Ss so closely 
resembled the phrases used during the treatment session that their validity 
is suspect. The Ss’ verbal reports about problems encountered in the com- 
pletion of given tasks indicated a genuine involvement with the desired 


goals. 
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Discussion 


Emergent from the pattern of results is the conclusion that the Socratic 
dialectic study of the “Story of Jimmy” is the most potent element in 
building coping skills. Its intensive study in Group I provides the first 
evidence that locus of reinforcement can be experimentally altered towards 
greater self-reliance. Its efficiency in strengthening security (reducing anx- 
iety) appears in groups receiving smaller (Group 3) and greater (Group 1) 
amounts of study. Along with behavioural practice, such study also in- 
creases the self estimate of problem solving capacity and decreases the sub- 
jective estimate of the difficulty in solving problems in general. 


If adaptation is accepted as the global concept under which various cop- 
ing and mastery skills can be subsumed, a taxonomy of ego strength may 
be expounded. Following Piaget’s developmental notion of adaptation as a 
form of compromise between the individual and his environment, a 
minimal condition necessary for successful adaption is the accurate un- 
derstanding of the nature of the person-environment conflict which has 
produced the stress. It is hard to imagine a child making an adept adjust- 
ment to conflict if the parameters are unspecified or unclear to him. 
Secondly, the resolution of the stress event often assumes that the in- 
dividual must at times relinquish self-direction in favour of being con- 
trolled by some external force. At this point the assimilation- 
accommodation equilibrium is upset by the predominance of the latter. Op- 
timally speaking, adaptation must include a compromise in which the in- 
dividual maintains a balance between freedom of action and compliance as 
expressed in the ability to use help. 


In this light it is easy to see why the “Story of Jimmy” is so excellent a 
device for building (as well as measuring) adaptation. The various 
vignettes specify a conflict situation between the child and his environ- 
ment. Each of the alternate solutions offered reflect one of the five levels of 
independence that graduate from independent security (assimilation of the 
environment to current cognitive schema) through mature dependent 
security (sharing the consequences of decisions) to insecurity (surrender of 
autonomy.) Far from emitting a negative reaction to being pushed beyond 
their present level of security, the students relished the understanding of 
social requirements for mature adult behavior. Maybe Socrates was right in 
assuming the existence of ego strength which only needed cultivation. This 
cognitive growth justifies the admission of intervening variables as a 
necessary component of any short-term program for enhancing adaptabili- 
ty to stress. Behavioural practice may develop such intellectual strength 
(all treatment groups showed gains on CAPS) but only in a retrospective 
trial and error attempt to formulate guiding principles. Security theory 
presents them at the outset. 


How can we conclude without paying our respects to the situational 
complexities of human behaviour? Lazarus (1974) claims that one needs to 
gauge the entire situation before evaluating the level of coping efficiency. A 
common response to stress is an increase in affiliative behaviour. The 
students in the study recognized this difficulty when they claimed that less 
mature forms of security such as begging to be forgiven were generally 
more effective with teachers. Schools preach and practise the ethic that the 
meek shall inherit the earth, a maladaptive gesture in the business world. 
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Situational variance may account for the negative results with math 
grades. Perhaps previous knowledge of math is a stronger determinant of 
progress than any coping device. Future work should attempt to devise 
sound behavioural measures of adaptability. Lazarus (1974) has already 
warned us away from global measures, having discovered that the parts of 
an overall coping behaviour may serve antithetical functions. Only 
longitudinal data will ascertain whether gains in adaptability are perma- 
nent, and whether Kohlberg (1972) is correct in hypothesizing that the 
presence of various forms of competence is the best predictor for the 
absence of mental illness in adults. 


This study was supported by the Ontario Educational Research Council. 
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Methodological Problems in Conservation 
Testing With Particular Reference 
to Volume Conservation 


Methodological problems associated with conservation testing, related to 
task validity, horizontal decalage, and inference criteria, are isolated and 
discussed. Conservation tasks generally are analyzed, and four elements 
essential to task validity are reduced. On the basis of the theoretical dis- 
cussion, an unequivocal testing procedure for volume conservation employing 
nonverbal responses and objective criteria is designed. (Dr. Hobbs is Assistant 
Professor in the Department of Science Education, University of British 
Columbia.) 


The ultimate concern in this article is the design of a valid, objective 
test of volume conservation. First, a number of methodological problems 
endemic in Piaget-related research will be isolated and discussed. Conser- 
vation tasks specifically will then be considered and finally, a reliable 
procedure for testing volume conservation, using valid objective criteria, 
will be proposed. 


The central developmental predictions of Piaget’s theory concern se- 
quences and synchronisms. That is, certain abilities are supposed to 
emerge in sequences, while others are supposed to emerge concurrently. 
The theory posits that these sequences and synchronisms are not coin- 
cidental, do not imply innate structures, and do not result purely from learning 
experiences. Instead, they are viewed as the inevitable result of certain 
laws of development, with development seen to be the progressive construc- 
tion of equilibrated systems of operations. The nature of the theory being 
so, related research usually involves one or more of four kinds of activity: 
(a) classifying subjects according to developmental stage or “presense” 
of a particular ability. (b) empirically verifying the sequences and syn- 
chronisms, (c) setting up scales of cognitive growth on the basis of the se- 
quences, and (d) articulating the stage theory. 


The first kind of activity, classifying subjects according to developmen- 
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tal level or performance on Piagetian tasks, may be done in order to 
characterize some defined population, or to compare populations in cross- 
cultural studies. 


The second kind of activity, verifying invariant sequences or syn- 
chronisms, is necessary to establish the empirical base of Piagetian theory. 
According to Brainerd (1973), “it is the hypothesized correspondences and 
sequences which are the crucial empirical predictions [of Piagetian 
theory].” Studies involved in this kind of activity usually require the 
classifying of subjects in cross-sectional or longitudinal surveys. Some 
employ training experiments, which also involve classifying subjects accor- 
ding to performance on Piagetian tasks, after and often before training 
procedures. 

The third kind of activity, setting up scales of cognitive growth, as ex- 
emplified by the work at Temple University (McLaughlin, Bentler, & 
Stephens, 1970), involves assuming that invariant developmental se- 
quences exist. A large number of Piagetian tasks are standardised and 
placed on an ordinal scale. A subject’s position on the scale may then be 
determined by the classification of his behavior on the tasks. 


The fourth kind of activity, articulating the stage theory, is necessary 
because so far the sequence of development is worked out only in coarse 
detail. The fine structure remains to be established (e.g., Somerville, 
1974). Another problem of articulation, one with which the Genevan group 
is occupied, is that of the mechanism by which subjects pass from one 
developmental stage to the next (Piaget, 1971). Both kinds of problem may 
require training experiments, which in turn involve classifying subjects. 


Thus all four streams of theory-related research involve classifying sub- 
jects according to performance on Piagetian tasks. All Piagetian tasks may 
be reduced to the following simple paradigm: (a) S is exposed to a complex 
set of stimuli—“the task,” (b) S’s behavior is observed, and (c) from this 
behavior, developmental stage, psychological processes, or thought struc- 
tures are inferred in S. Three fundamental methodological problems arise 
in this paradigm. The first may be termed “task validity,” the second is 
concerned with the phenomenon of horizontal decalage, the third is that of 
inference criteria. These will now be discussed seriatim. 


Task Validity 

The term “validity,” applied to a Piagetian task, has two meanings. The 
first refers to the validity of the Piagetian interpretation of subjects’ perfor- 
mance on the task. The second refers to the validity of applying that same 
interpretation to a variation of the task. The act of labelling a particular 
task as, for example, a volume conservation task, is actually an interpreta- 
tion of subjects’ behavior on the task. To give the same label to a variation 
of the task is to make a judgment about the equivalence of the task and 
variation. Such a judgment may not be valid because subjects’ behavior on 
the variation may have a different interpretation in the same theory. Thus 
the designing of a task necessarily involves interpretation of the theory. If 
the experimenter is assuming the validity of the Piagetian interpretation of 
a given task, he must be careful not to apply that interpretation to a varia- 
tion of the task without justification in terms of the theory. Classification 
of subjects in experiments which lie within the framework of the theory 
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will have little meaning if based on tasks which in effect reinterpret the 
theory. On the other hand, if the experimenter is challenging the validity 
of the Piagetian interpretation of a task, he must be careful not to apply 
the Piagetian interpretation to a variation of the task, unless that inter- 
pretation can be justified in terms of the theory. Otherwise he will be 
testing the validity of his own reinterpretation of the theory rather than 
the theory itself. This is not to exclude the legitimacy of redesigning tasks 
on the basis of conscious reinterpretation of the theory. Later in this article 
a number of elements essential to valid testing for conservation will be 
derived from an analysis of conservation tasks in terms of Piagetian 
theory. 


Horizontal Decalage 


The phenomenon of horizontal decalage complicates all four kinds of 
research activity, but especially those of verifying sequences and syn- 
chronisms, and setting up scales of cognitive growth. Simply put, the 
problem is that different tasks, which may be equally valid tests for the 
same developmental level, intellectual ability, or thought structure, may 
not be equally difficult. Determining whether or not two given abilities are 
acquired in fixed order or synchronously obviously requires that the tasks 
used to infer these abilities are equally difficult. Flavell and Wohlwill 
(1969) have proposed a competence-performance model to meet this 
problem. The practical use of this model must be delayed however until the 
values of parameters representing task difficulty can be established em- 
pirically. The model also has the disadvantage that it requires the in- 
ference of an “ideal” competence which can never be measured directly. A 
practical course of action is to use a number of tasks for the same ability, 
together with the strategy of classifying some subjects as transitional 
cases. This course of action will be justified later in the article for the case 
of conservation. 


Inference Criteria 


The problem of inference criteria is that of deciding which aspects of the 
subject’s behavior on the task constitute necessary and sufficient criteria 
for inferring the developmental level, ability, or thought structure for which 
the task is a valid test. If the criteria are necessary but not sufficient, type 
I errors will be made; while if they are sufficient but not necessary, type II 
errors will be made. Brainerd (1973) appears to have resolved the issue of 
whether judgments alone should constitute criteria, or whether judgments 
and explanations should be required. He showed that if care is taken in the 
design of the tasks, a correct judgment alone can provide a necessary and 
sufficient criterion, whereas the requirement of a satisfactory explanation 
constitutes a sufficient but not a necessary criterion. Braine (1970) also ad- 
vocates the use of nonverbal tests. The approach taken in this article in the 
case of conservation testing will be to emphasize the necessity of the use of 
objective operational measures of the quantities in question, whether verbal 
or nonverbal tests are used. 


Conservation Tasks 
Before proceeding to analyse conservation tasks generally, the need for 
concern with these methodological problems will be further emphasized by 
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illustrating the wide variation in volume conservation testing 
methodologies which have been used by different researchers. Four specific 
examples will be described: procedures used by Inhelder (1968), Elkind 
(1961), Goodnow and Bethon (1966), and Phillips (1971). 

In the Inhelder procedure, subjects were shown three different transfor- 
mations of a clay ball. In each case they were questioned about the room 
occupied by the bodies in water, and were asked to predict water levels 
after immersion of the transformed object in water. Subjects were cross- 
questioned by the experimenter in a face-to-face situation. Classification of 
the subject was made by the experimenter on the basis of all of the sub- 
ject’s responses. This famous “clinical technique” has been well described 
by Flavell (1963). 


In the Elkind procedure, subjects were shown only one transformation 
of a clay ball. Subjects were tested in groups and recorded their own 
responses to a series of prepared questions with pencil and paper. Subjects 
were asked for five responses: they were asked (a) to say whether the two 
balls occupied the same amount of room or space, (b) to predict whether the 
two objects would occupy the same amount of room or space should one be 
rolled out into a sausage, (c) to judge after the transformation was actually 
carried out whether the two configurations did occupy the same amount of 
room or space, (d) to explain their responses, and (e) to predict whether 
each configuration would cause equal rises in water level upon immersion 
in identical containers of water. Subjects were classified as conservers only 
if they gave satisfactory responses in every case. 

In the Goodnow-Bethon procedure, subjects were shown only one 
transformation of a clay ball. They were shown the water level rise which 
occurred when the untransformed ball was immersed in a glass of water 
and were required to predict what the level would be should the final con- 
figuration be immersed in an identical glass of water. Subjects were then 
asked to explain their responses. They were interviewed individually with a 
prepared set of questions. Subjects were classified as conservers or non- 
conservers according to their predictions of the water level, and conservers 
were further classified according to their explanations of equality of levels: 
subjects who referred to weight in their explanations were included in one 
category and not in the other. 

In the Phillips procedure, subjects were shown pictures of the initial con- 
figurations, the final configurations and the transformations. The initial 
and final configurations were different arrays of one-inch metal cubes, im- 
mersed in water or in a medium of small solid cubes. Subjects were 
questioned individually and required to judge whether the immersing 
medium would rise to the same level in its container for the two different 
arrays of cubes, or for the same array in two different positions in the con- 
tainer. Subjects were required to explain their answers and were classified 
as conservers only if both correct judgments and correct explanations were 
given. : 

Other procedures, different from each of these, could be cited, but these 
four suffice to illustrate the diversity among procedures which purport to 
test for volume conservation. The theoretical analysis which follows will 
show that each of these procedures is subject to one or more sources of 
removable systematic error. 
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Volume conservation may be simply defined. It is the recognition that a 
given mass of material which undergoes a change of shape (without 
change in density) does not change in the volume it occupies. The difficulty 
lies in devising a test which will allow the experimenter to decide une 
quivocally whether such recognition may be inferred to a given subject. 
Volume conservation tests are usually variations of a procedure first 
devised and used by Inhelder (Piaget & Inhelder, 1968). Some experimenters 
(e.g., Lovell & Ogilvie, 1961) have used procedures similar to ones described 
in The Child’s Conception of Geometry (Piaget, Inhelder, & Szeminska, 
1960). Both kinds of procedure are forms of various quantity conservation 
tests used by Piaget over the years to test for conservation of substance, 
length, weight, and so on. Conservation testing generally will now be sub- 
jected to a theoretical analysis. 


There are three essential steps in an orthodox quantity conservation 
test. These are: 

1. Two identical objects are shown to the subject in some initial 
configuration—e.g., two balls of clay. 

2. One of the objects is transformed into a new configuration as the sub- 
ject observes—e.g., one of the balls is rolled out into a sausage. 

3. The subject is required to compare the transformed object with the 
untransformed object in terms of some operational measure of the quantity 
being tested—e.g., the subject is asked if the ball and sausage will weigh 
the same on a balance, or will raise the levels of water in two identical con- 
tainers to the same height. 


These three steps in a conservation test may be characterized further by 
four elements which are essential to task validity. The first element is 
presence of both the final configuration and the initial configuration for 
comparison by the subject. Elkind (1967) has shown the importance of 
starting in the first step with two objects, one of which remains unchanged 
throughout. Should only one object be shown, then a subject may appear to 
conserve merely by recognizing that it is the same object after the transfor- 
mation as it was before. In other words the subject recognizes the identity 
of the two configurations. Mere identity, otherwise called “pseudo conserva- 
tion” (Piaget, 1967) can occur when one essential aspect of the conservation 
problem is missing: immediate perceptual difference between the two con- 
figurations. When there is no initial configuration for comparison the sub- 
ject has to imagine what the initial configuration was, and as Elkind 
(1967) puts it, through “memory falsification” the subject may arrive at 
pseudo conservation. Similarly, the final configuration must be present in 
the final comparison. Piaget (Piaget, 1967; Piaget & Inhelder, 1971) has 
demonstrated the existence in subjects of “false anticipatory images.” Thus 
if a subject who recognizes identity of body in a transformation, his 
memory of the initial configuration or his anticipatory image of the final 
configuration may be such that the observed and imagined configurations 
seem identical. 


The second element is demonstration of the transformation. Without the 
transformation, the test is not of conservation but of estimation of the 
physical quantity. According to Elkind (1967), estimation is a more difficult 
task than conservation. Moreover logical necessity, which is characteristic 
of conservation, is not possible for such an estimation. Phillips (1971) has 
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suggested that actual demonstration of the transformation may not be es- 
sential. He tested two groups of subjects for conservation, the transfor- 
mations being demonstrated to subjects in one group, and described with 
the aid of pictures to subjects in the other group. Phillips concluded no 
significant difference (p > .05) between the proportions of conservers in the 
two groups. Nonetheless a close inspection of his results shows that higher 
proportions of conservers were found when actual objects were shown than 
when pictures were shown. In fact for all of the conservation tests com- 
bined (quantity, interior and exterior volume) the difference may be taken 
to be significant (F = 2.60, df = 1.118, p < .20). Thus to use pictorial presen- 
tation of the objects and transformations may result in type II errors. 

The third essential element of a conservation test is use of a variety of 
transformations. Subjects who are in a stage of transition from nonconser- 
vation to conservation find some transformations more difficult than 
others. This problem comes under the heading of “horizontal decalage.” 
Piaget (1971) has compared it with “friction,” while the analogue used by 
Flavell and Wohlwill (1969) is “noise.” These analogies imply the existence 
of an ideal or pure “motion” or “signal” which could be found in principle 
by creating measuring situations where the “friction” or “noise” is reduced 
to zero. Thus there is postulated an ideal or pure ability. Piaget's approach 
is to consider the problem to be in principle quite intractable, but not at all 
crucial—something of a nuisance. Flavell and Wohlwill quite correctly 
recognize the extreme difficulty the problem poses for the work of verifying 
the “sequential patterns of cognitive structure.” They have proposed a 
competence-performance model, which involves an equation for predicting 
the probability of success on a given task by a given subject. The equation 
contains parameters representing both the “noise” and the “pure signal” 
(that is, the ideal or “true” competence of the subject). A fundamental ob- 
jection to this model is that it involves a pure or ideal ability which can 
never be directly measured; but even if this is acceptable, the model cannot 
be put to practical use until the chore of generating empirical data to define 
its parameters is in hand. In the meantime, the precaution should be taken 
to use a range of transformations in conservation testing. Subjects who con- 
serve on some transformations but not on others may then be classed as 
transitional cases. If a dichotomy of subjects is required, the transitional 
cases may be classed as conservers whenever type Il errors are considered 
to be more costly, and as nonconservers whenever type I errors are con- 
sidered to be more costly. 


The fourth element is the use of an objective operational measure for the 
quantity to be conserved. The initial and final configurations are compared 
in terms of this objective, operational measure. Some examples of 
operational measures are: for length—distance to be walked, area—grass 
for cows to eat in a field, weight—balance with another object on an equal- 
arm balance, substance—amount to eat or drink. 

The experimenter cannot be sure that the subject understands the ques- 
tion if it is asked with the use of terms as “same volume” or “just as 
heavy,” because in their early stages of development, quantity concepts are 
gross or undifferentiated (global). Verizzo (1970) found that terms such as 
“mass,” “weight,” and “volume” were virtually synonymous even for very 
bright adolescents. Furthermore, the experimenter should be careful not to 
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induce the subject to think only in perceptual terms of the quantity being 
tested. In Piagetian theory, the achievement of conservation of a physical 
quantity means that the subject has progressed from (a) notions of the 
quantity in terms of the egocentric or perception-based effects by means of 
which he came to be aware of it, to (b) understanding of the quantity in 
terms of objective interaction between bodies (Piaget & Inhelder, 1968, p. 
59). Some experimenters ask comparison questions such as: “Now is the 
sausage heavier than the ball, or lighter, or the same?” without reference to 
a weighing balance. To do this is to lead the subject to rely on egocentric 
notions of the weight (force on the hand or “hardness”’). For instance when 
Hyde (1970) tested weight conservation with the ball-sausage transforma- 
tion, she actually asked subjects to heft the ball and sausage in their 
hands, thus inducing them to answer in terms of their perceptual 
judgments. Some of Hyde’s nonconservers of weight might have conserved 
if the question had been posed using a balance scale. In addition, accor- 
ding to Griffiths, Shantz, & Sigel (1967) there may be problems associated 
with the use of relational terms, such as “more,” “less,” and especially 
“same,” at least for preschool children. Some experimenters have resorted 
to “nonverbal” methods (e.g., Braine, 1968; Mermelstein & Shulman, 1967). 
In fact the experimenter who devises nonverbal methods is forced to use ob- 
jective operational measures for the quantities in the conservation tests. 
Apparently, the use of nonverbal methods has indicated that reliance on the 
verbal mode in conservation testing may increase the probability of type II 
error. The preferred course of action is to use nonverbal methods whenever 
these can be devised and administered readily, but the nonverbal tests 
usually require either training sessions or complicated apparatus or both. 
Whenever verbal methods are more feasible, the experimenter must 
remember that type II errors may be made, and must ensure that the quan- 
tity to be conserved is referred to in terms of an objective operational 
measure, avoiding such words as “longer,” or “smaller,” or “weighs the 
same.” 

To recapitulate, there are four elements in the three-step conservation 
test which are essential to task validity: . 
. presence of both the initial and final configurations, 
. demonstration or at least description of the transformation, 
. use of variety of transformations, and 
. use in the final comparison of an objective, operational measure of 

the physical quantity to be conserved. 


The first and second of these elements place constraints upon the 
testing procedure. The third and fourth allow for some variation in 
procedure in terms of the transformations used and the specific operational 
measure of the physical quantity employed. The possible range of 
variations is limited by the requirement to avoid reinterpreting the theory. 
Thus specific design of a conservation task involves. selection of the 
transformation to be used and selection of an objective operational measure 
of the quantity to be conserved. This will now be done for the case of 
volume conservation, starting with transformations. 


m GDF 


Transformations 
Piaget and his collaborators have used three kinds of transformation in 
volume conservation tests: rearrangement of arrays of solid cubes, deforma- 
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tion of spheres of clay (plasticene), and the dissolving of sugar in water. In 
the first method (Piaget et al., 1960), the subject has to recognize that the 
volume or room occupied by a stack of cubes (say 4x 6x10) does not 
change when the cubes are restacked in a different way (say 6 x 5 x 8). In 
the second method (Piaget & Inhelder, 1968; Inhelder, 1968), a sphere of 
clay is either (a) rolled out into a “sausage,” (b) flattened out into a “pan- 
cake,” or (c) broken into several pieces. In the third method (Piaget & In- 
helder, 1968; Inhelder, 1968), subjects are shown sugar lumps being placed in 
water and subsequently dissolving. Subjects note the rise in water level on 
addition of the lumps, and are then required to say whether the increased 
level will be maintained as the sugar dissolves. 


According to Piaget, “There is a good deal to be gained in avoiding the 
use of discontinuous elements... with older children who would otherwise 
be able to solve the problem by arithmetical correspondence without con- 
sidering the volume as such” (Piaget et al., 1960, p. 356). This means that 
the restacking of cubes method may be prone to type I errors, especially 
with older children. On the other hand there is the chance of type II errors 
if a very difficult or unusual transformation is used, because to some extent 
a volume conservation test involves understanding the transformation. To 
understand the transformation requires the construction of a grouping of 
physical or infralogical operations to represent the transformation (Piaget 
& Inhelder, 1968). Such groupings involve ‘atomistic schemes,” in which 
shape changes are represented by movements of elementary pieces of the 
object from one place to another in the mass (these movements being the 
physical operations). There are physical transformations in which volume 
is not conserved (e.g., freezing, or mixing of some liquids), and obviously 
mature volume conservers are readily able to assimilate such transfor- 
mations. Therefore two achievements may underlie conservation of volume 
in a given transformation: (a) volume conservation as defined above, which 
involves differentiation of volume of a body from other properties (shape, 
surface area, etc.) and (b) understanding of the transformation, which in- 
volves construction of a grouping of physical operations. Type II errors 
may occur if the subject has the first ability (volume conservation per se) 
and not the second (understanding of the transformation). Consequently 
very difficult transformations should be avoided. To understand the defor- 
mation of clay requires no more than an atomistic scheme for envisaging 
the transfer of parts of the clay from one location in the mass to another. 
This kind of scheme is very similar to the scheme of additive compen- 
sations, which is acquired in the concrete-operational period. Volume con- 
servation however requires the scheme of multiplicative compensations, 
which is acquired in the formal-operational period (Inhelder & Piaget, 
1958). This means that for deformation of clay, the kind of type II error 
just described is low since the understanding of the transformation requires 
an atomistic scheme which is accessible to thinking at an earlier 
developmental level than at least one scheme (multiplicative compen- 
sations) necessary for volume conservation. On the other hand, the 
atomistic scheme necessary to understand dissolution of sugar involves the 
separation from one another into the water of invisible particles of sugar, 
each with a fixed volume and such that the total volume of the sugar lump 
is equal to the sum of the volumes of these individual particles. Therefore, 
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this scheme itself presupposes volume conservation, so that the kind of 
type II error just described may be more likely for this transformation than 
for deformation of clay. Furthermore, there is in fact a contraction of 
volume as the sugar dissolves (even though very small) which might make 
the test suspect for older children who might be aware of this (from science 
classes perhaps). 


Objective Operational Measures 


Careful investigation into the relative difficulties of various transfor- 
mations may provide better understanding of the development of volume 
conservation. Uzigiris (1964) found that difficulty varied as a function of 
stimulus material, while an experiment by the writer (1973) indicated that 
the relative magnitude of the change in surface area may be the important 
factor determining difficulty. In the absence of any firm evidence about the 
relative difficulty of transformations, and in view of the preceding 
analysis, a prudent course would be to employ the three deformation of 
clay transformations or minor variations of these. 


Consider now the operational measure to be used in the comparison of 
volumes of the initial and final configurations. Most experimenters who 
have employed an operational measure for volume have, like Piaget and In- 
helder, used the rise in level which occurs when an object is placed in a 
container of water. There is a problem with this measure in that the subject 
must not only conserve volume, but also realize that the volume and not 
some property of the body determines the amount of change in the water 
level. Piaget’s research has shown that in the concrete-operational period 
children believe the rise in the level to be caused by the object’s weight 
(Piaget & Inhelder, 1968). Therefore if volume conservation is tested by 
asking only if the initial and final configurations would cause the same 
rise in water level, a subject may predict equality of the rises in level on the 
basis of conservation of weight rather than of volume. An experiment by 
the writer (1973) showed that up to 12% of junior high school children may 
appear to conserve volume by conserving weight when the test involves 
questions about water levels only, without references to volume or room oc- 
cupied. This represents about 16% of those who would be classed as con- 
servers on such a test. 


In Vinh-Bang and Inhelder’s experiments, from 10% to 30% of subjects 
(depending on the age group) explained equality of water levels in the 
volume conservation test by action of weight (Piaget & Inhelder, 1968, p. 
xiii; Inhelder, 1968, p. 317). The reader must decide whether these subjects 
should be classed as conservers. Goodnow and Bethon (1966) gave two sets 
of results for volume conservation acquisition; one including all subjects 
who anticipated equality of water level, the other excluding subjects who 
explained this equality by reference to equal weight. Of a group of 
“average ability” eleven-year-old boys, 56% were in the first category, 31% 
in the second. 


To be so ambiguous about the results of a volume conservation test is 
both undesirable and unnecessary. Subjects who correctly predict equality 
of water levels merely by conserving weight should not be classed as con- 
servers of volume. To avoid the possibility of type II errors which might 
then occur, efforts should be made to ensure that the subject understands 
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the displacement of water level to be a measure of space or room occupied by 
the body immersed. In other words, steps should be taken to make sure 
subjects are aware that the question being asked refers to the volume or 
room occupied by the two bodies. When this precaution is taken, subjects 
who persist in explaining equality of water levels in terms of weight should 
not be classed as volume conservers. 


In fact care was taken in the original volume conservation experiments 
to direct subjects’ attention to the volume occupied by the bodies in the test. 
Piaget and Inhelder describe the procedure as follows: 


We decided after trying various methods to have volume estimated by means 
of the space occupied by the ball and by its successive forms in a glass of water, 
this space being identified by the level of water. We mark the initial level of 
water with ink or with an elastic band. Then we ask, “If I put this ball in the 
water, will it take up room? Will the water rise or stay at the same level?” This 
first question is suggestive by design. Indeed we have established elsewhere that 
a certain proportion of subjects between five and eight years are ignorant of the 
phenomenon and are surprised to see the water rise upon immersion of the solid. 
On the other hand, we have been able to establish that most subjects before 
eight or nine years explain the rise in level by referring not so much to the 
volume as to the weight, which produces according to the child an upwards 
current. Now these two reactions are very interesting in the study of conserva- 
tion of volume.... 


But the matter at hand is to set the problem from the start in the field of 
volume. ‘That is why we say to the child “take up room.” [prendre de la place} 
After having established in the subject that the first ball made the level rise and 
having marked the second level, we present a second ball, similar to the first, 
asking how far it will bring up the level. Every child referred to in this chapter 
indicated the same second level and thereby showed himself capable of un- 
derstanding the basic ideas in the problem. It is then and only than that the se- 
cond ball is transformed into a sausage, disc, etc., or broken into pieces, with the 
question each time: “and now does it take up the same room in the water as the 
other ball? Where will the water rise to?” etc. (Piaget & Inhelder, 1968; writer’s 
translation). 


A further control is described by Piaget (Piaget & Inhelder, 1968, In- 
troduction, pp. xvii-xvili): before comparison of the sausage and ball by the 
immersion in water, a metal ball is substituted for the original un- 
transformed clay ball. Subjects who conserve weight but not volume would 
give an incorrect response in this test. 

Now as careful as these precautions are, justification can be advanced 
for going beyond them. The last control mentioned is necessary to avoid 
classifying subjects as volume conservers when in fact they have done no 
more than conserve weight in the test. This control may however act as a 
“trap” for volume conservers who persist in explaining rise in water level 
in terms of the weight of the immersed object. To avoid this, the subject 
should be shown by explicit demonstration that (a) objects of equal volume 
but different weight cause equal rises in water level, and that (b) objects of 
equal weight but different volume cause different rises in water level. An 
objection to this procedure might be that volume conservation may be in- 
duced in subjects who would have been classified as nonconservers before 
the demonstration. Indeed, Vinh-Bang and Inhelder have shown that 
learning of volume conservation can occur rapidly in some subjects when 
they are shown immersion of ball sausage etc. in water. (Percentage of 
conservers went from 37% to 78% of eleven-year-olds after three 
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demonstrations—Inhelder, 1968, p. 318; Piaget & Inhelder, 1968, Introduc- 
tion p. xviii.) An experiment by the writer (1973) indicated that discovery of 
the fact that the volume of the immersed body determines the rise in water 
level may precipitate acquisition of volume conservation in older subjects. 


Inference Criteria 

A reply to this objection necessitates consideration of the problem of in- 
ference criteria. Success or failure on a volume conservation test infers 
presence or absence of certain schemas, (e.g., proportionality and mul- 
tiplicative compensations) and hence, at least the beginning of formal 
operations. To confine attention to what a subject actually does in a given 
test rather than to what he may be able to do under appropriate cir- 
cumstances would be to allow temporary aberrations to be confused with 
absence of the theoretical underlying abilities. Consider a given subject 
who is unaware that an object’s volume determines displacement of water, 
even though he has begun to construct formal operations. He conserves 
weight and is in possession of schemes of multiplicative compensations 
and proportionality, but yet may fail in a given test to conserve volume. 
Such failure would be merely a temporary mistake; such a subject would be 
found to acquire volume conservation very quickly in the face of a few sim- 
ple demonstrations. To classify such a subject as a nonconserver would be 
to commit a type II error. 


In the Piagetian clinical technique, the subject is given every chance to 
arrive at the correct answer. A temporary mistake (or for that matter a 
chance correct response) is not accepted at face value, but the subject is 
questioned further (Inhelder, 1968, pp. 344-346). Of course the clinical 
technique has its problems, associated with the subjectivity of classifica- 
tion criteria. A more objective, standardized procedure is sought here; one 
which can be administered to individual subjects or, if necessary, to groups 
of subjects recording their own responses with pencil and paper. In such a 
test, two kinds of response may be recorded: a subject’s judgment of the 
equality of the two volumes, and his explanation of the equality. Brainerd 
(1973) argues that the thought structures to be inferred from conservation 
tests are, according to Piaget, relatively independent of language. Therefore 
adequate explanations are sufficient but not necessary conditions for the 
inference of a given thought structure. In addition (he argues) to use ex- 
planations as necessary criteria is to confine the response mode to the ver- 
bal, and this “unduly restricts the behavioral domain to which the 
theoretical construct (structure) applies.” Thus the use of explanations as 
the sole criterion is liable on two counts to result in failure to infer the ex- 
istence of a thought structure that does exist, i.e., explanations criteria “are 
subject to at least two sources of systematic type II error.” Judgments, on 
the other hand, “from the standpoint of Piagetian theory... are not sub- 
ject to any known sources of systematic error.” 


A Prototype Volume Conservation Test 


Taking into account the requirements derived above, a test for volume 
conservation was designed and administered to a grade five class in an Ed- 
monton (Canada) school. The test has three special features. First, a 
preparation of subjects was undertaken so as to ensure that they did 
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associate the objective operational measure—displacement of water level 
upon immersion of an object—with occupied volume. Second, the test avoid- 
ed the use of relational terms such as “more,” “less,” or “same.” Third, a 
nonverbal response was required. An added but nonessential feature was 
the administration of the test by means of a videotape recording. Use of 
the video medium allowed the test to be administered to a whole class at 
one time, and avoided unwanted or uncontrolled subject-experimenter in- 
teractions. The videotape presentation was supplemented by actual “live” 
demonstration of the transformations. This avoided problems due to the 
distortion which accompanies the two-dimensional electronically-mediated 
TV picture. 

The test will now be described as it would be administered to an in- 
dividual subject by a “live” experimenter. Parenthetical notes will be used 
to describe those adaptations which were made for the videotape presenta- 
tion. 

1. E presents three identical glasses to S. The glasses are side by side 
and filled to the same level with water. The levels are marked by a black 
line on each glass. E points out that the levels are the same in each glass. 
The first glass remains unchanged throughout the experiment. 


2. E displays five or six identical balls of plasticene and notes that they 
are all the same. He asks “What do you think will happen if I put this ball 
into this [second] glass? Will it take up any room in the water? Where will 
the water come to?” 

3. When S has responded, FE says “‘let’s try it,” and places the ball into 
the second glass. E says “See? The water came up to here.” 

4. E takes another ball identical to the first and says ‘““Now what if I put 
this ball into this [third] glass? How much room will it take up in the 
water? Where will the water come to? Show me.” S is required to respond 
by pointing to where he thinks the level will rise to in the third glass upon 
immersion of the ball. (In the videotape presentation, subjects were re- 
quired to respond by marking in a level on a diagrammatic representation 
of the three glasses side by side, with the levels shown only for the first 
two. The answer sheet on which subjects responded is shown in Figure 1.) 
Note that the response is nonverbal in both cases, and that relational 
terms are not used in posing the question. 


5. After S responds, E says “Let’s try it,” places the ball in the third 
glass, and says “See? The water came to here.” 

6. Steps 4 and 5 are repeated using respectively (a) a larger plasticene 
ball, (b) a steel ball of the same size, and (c) a smaller lead ball. Each time 
the same question is asked: How much room will this ball take up in the 
water. If I put this ball into the glass, where will the water come to?” Each 
time, after S responds, the ball is placed into the third glass to show how 
much the water level rises. (In the videotape presentation, a fresh prefilled 
glass was used each time as the third glass.) 

The procedure to this point represents the preparation of the subject. By 
responding incorrectly to the last question in the preparation, subjects in- 
dicate that they are persisting in associating the displacement of the 
water level with the weight of the immersed object. Such subjects should be 
classed as nonconservers to avoid type I errors, for these subjects may 
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FIGURE 1 
RESPONSE SHEET FOR VOLUME CONSERVATION TEST 


appear to conserve volume by conserving weight. On the other hand if type 
II errors are more costly, the preparation procedure may be repeated before 
classifying such subjects as nonconservers. With the preparation complete, 
E proceeds to the actual volume conservation tasks. 

7. E presents two balls identical with the one immersed in the second 
glass. One is deformed into a cylinder or “sausage.” E says “How much 
room will the sausage take up in the water? If I put the sausage in the 
[third] glass, where will the water come to?” S responds, but this time E 
does not actually immerse the transformed object. (In the videotape presen- 
tation, the transformation and comparison with the untransformed ball 
were demonstrated “live,” interrupting the playback of the tape.) 

8. Step 7 is repeated for two other transformations: (a) breaking the ball 
into four or five pieces, and (b) flattening the ball into a disc or “pancake.” 

Subjects who are successful in the preparation and respond correctly to 
all three volume conservation tasks are classified as conservers. Subjects 
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who are successful in the preparation and respond correctly to only one or 
two of the volume conservation tasks are classified as transitional cases. 
Subjects who are unsuccessful in the preparation or who respond incorrect- 
ly to all of the volume conservation tasks are classified as nonconservers. 
Success in the preparation is measured by response to the last question. 
(An objective method of judging whether the lines drawn by S were correct 
was used in the test run: the line drawn by S had to come within 0.5 mm of 
the correct level at some point to be judged correct. This was determined by 
centering a 1 mm thick line drawn on a transparent sheet over the correct 
level.) 

In the grade five class tested (N = 28), 14 subjects were classified as con- 
servers, 10 as nonconservers, and 4 as transitional cases. Only one subject 
responded incorrectly to all of the preparation questions and was thereby 
classified among the nonconservers. The average age of the subjects was 
10 years 10 months. No problems arose in the administration of the test or 
in its scoring, and subjects indicated to the experimenter that they un- 
derstood what they were required to do. The entire testing procedure took 
just over 10 minutes. 


Summary 


This volume conservation task provides an illustration of how 
methodological difficulties associated with Piagetian tasks can be over- 
come by means of careful design of the testing procedure based on analysis 
of the tasks. The methodological difficulties defined were concerned with 
task validity, horizontal decalage, and inference criteria. Consideration of 
validity led to the conclusion that design of the task has to be justifiable in 
terms of Piagetian theory, unless conscious reinterpretation of the task is 
intended. In conservation tasks, this means that the transformation should 
be demonstrated, and that the initial and final configuration have to be 
simultaneously seen and compared by the subject. Consideration of 
horizontal decalage led to the conclusion that a variety of forms of the task 
should be employed. In conservation tasks this means that a number of 
transformations should be demonstrated, and that very difficult transfor- 
mations should be avoided. Consideration of inference criteria led to the 
conclusions that nonverbal methods should be used wherever feasible, that 
judgments alone represent sufficient criteria, and that in conservation 
tasks, objective operational measures should always be used for the quanti- 
ty to be conserved. 


Assistance in preparation of this article was provided by Dr. C. Brainerd and Dr. L. Stewin of the University of 
Alberta. 
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The University of New Brunswick 


An Investigation Into the Relationship 
of the Pausing Phenomena In Oral 
Reading and Reading Comprehension 


This study attempted to investigate whether misuse of the pause in oral 
reading was related to the silent and oral reading comprehension abilities of 
young children. 

Although the pausing phenomena may be considered as one product of the 
reading act, in this study it was considered to be an overt manifestation of how 
children might be processing visual input while reading silently and orally. 
The results of the study revealed that the pausing phenomena in oral 
reading were consistently and significantly able to discriminate between 
silent reading ability groups. 

However, while the “processes” of silent and oral reading seemed to be 
similar, the “products” (or comprehension) of silent and oral reading did not 
appear to be related. Further, those children who were the better silent 
readers seemed to be impeded by the necessity of reading orally. 
Nevertheless, oral reading appeared to assist comprehension for the younger 
and less proficient readers. (Sr. Eagan is Associate Professor in the Faculty 
of Education. The University of New Brunswick.) 


This study was an attempt to determine the nature of the pausing 
phenomena in oral reading, and whether these phenomena are possible 
overt features of the verbal processing entailed in reading orally, and also 
in reading silently, by relating them to the silent and oral reading com- 
prehension abilities of the subjects. 

In this study, the visual input, or orthographic string, was not organiz- 
ed for the child. It was assumed that how the child used the pause in his 
oral reading indicated how he was organizing the visual input. By in- 
vestigating the number, length and placement of pauses as the child used 
these devices in oral reading, it was hoped that cues would be obtained to 
indicate whether the child was organizing the reading material into 
meaningful word groupings, or whether by pausing within such groups, he 
was disrupting the linguistic and cognitive unit. 
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The unique feature of this study was that the method by which the 
pausing phenomena were measured was a completely objective and 
repeatable procedure. 


Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of the study was to investigate the relationship between 
pauses made by children reading orally, and their reading comprehension 
ability, both silent and oral, and in particular, to determine whether the 
use, or rather misuse of the pause (by disrupting a linguistic unit) was 
related to silent reading comprehension groups, and oral reading com- 
prehension scores. 


The study also attempted to test the assumption that young children 
learning to read use oral reading processes that are similar to those they 
use when reading silently. 


Definition of Terms 
The following are some of the key definitions used in this study: 

Pause: in this study, the term “pause” referred to the interruption or ter- 
mination of the voice stream in oral reading. It was measured by an 
Esterline Angus Speed Servo machine, in milliseconds (See Appendix 
A). 

Criterion Pause: since pause duration shows marked variability across oral 
readers, a “criterion pause” was established for each subject in the 
study. This was accomplished by calculating the mean length of the 
between-word pauses produced by subjects in their oral reading of a set 
of syntactic constituents (defined below). 

Significant Pause: a significant pause exceeded the duration of an in- 
dividual’s “criterion pause” by a critical amount. This critical interval 
was precisely determined by means of pilot work. For purpose of this 
study, a significant pause was 2.5 times longer than the criterion 
pause. 

Syntactic Constituent: this referred to the lowest major constituent as 
defined by Latham (1972). It may be formed from all labelled nodes in 
a surface structure tree. These constituents are found by locating those 
nodes which are immediately above the lexical nodes and deciding 
whether or not there are sister-nodes to the lexical nodes. If there are 
no sister-nodes to a specific lexical node, then the node immediately 
dominating that lexical node is a lowest major constituent. If there are 
sister-nodes to a specific lexical node, then the lowest major constituent 
associated with that node is the node which immediately dominates all 
sisters of the lexical node in question (See Appendix B). 

Word Recognition: referred to the ability of the child to look at a word and 
pronounce it aloud correctly, as determined by the judgment of the in- 
vestigator. 


Theoretical Framework 


Pause can serve two obvious purposes in the processing of language: (1) 
it serves to separate the string into meaningful units for analyzing 
content (Osgood, 1954; Garrett, Fodor, & Bever, 1966; Neisser, 1967; 
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VanUden, 1970; Bond, 1971) and (2) it facilitates the storage of items in 
short-term memory (Dale, 1964; Miller & Isard, 1963; Wickelgren, 1965, 
1969; Neisser, 1969; O’Connell, Turner and Onoska, 1968; Smith, 1971). Any 
disturbance in these two uses of the pause in the processing of written 
language by children learning to read, may seriously impair their com- 
prehension. 

Research with adults has indicated that the grouping of words in 
reading orally is very consistent (North & Jenkins, 1951; Kolers, 1970; 
Cromer, 1970; Wilkes & Kennedy, 1970; Martin, Kolodziez, & Genay, 1971; 
Goldman-Hisler, 1968). Pause in oral reading by adult fluent readers 
always occurred at grammatical boundaries. Since a group of words, 
separated by pauses, has a certain cohesiveness, it follows that if this 
group is meaningful, it can more readily be stored as a unit in the short- 
term memory. It also follows that if this group lacks cohesiveness because 
of pausing within the group itself, then comprehension is likely to 
deteriorate. 


Since the major goal of reading is comprehension, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the perceptual and cognitive processing of the material would 
be facilitated if the units stored for processing corresponded to the major 
sense groupings in the material being read. It seems then, that if the words of 
a syntactic constituent group were stored in the short-term memory as one 
unit, that comprehension would be facilitated. If, on the other hand, paus- 
ing occurs within the syntactic constituent group, it could be assumed that 
comprehension would be adversely affected. 


Reading begins with the graphic input and ends with meaning as out- 
put. What happens between input and output has been hypothesized by 
many researchers, and is often called the reading ‘“‘process’’. Since one can- 
not get inside a child’s head to find out what is happening there, one way 
of attempting to investigate the reading process is to examine the output, 
or the “product”. This product can be analyzed in two ways: (1) by examin- 
ing the child’s comprehension of what he has read, and (2) by analyzing 
the oral output in an oral reading performance. A child learning to read is, 
for the first time in his linguistic experience, exposed to the syntatic struc- 
ture of the language from which the prosodic structure (one feature of 
which is pause) is absent. The present study is concerned with the use of 
the pause as a behavioral manifestation of how the young reader may be 
using the surface structure relationships to comprehend the message. 


The models of beginning silent reading (Figure 1) and beginning oral 
reading (Figure 2) both indicate that the child recodes to aural input 
and/or oral output before he decodes the meaning, or comprehension. If 
during this intermittent step between graphic input and meaning the 
young beginning reader loses the cohesiveness of the word group because 
he pauses within this group, then such a disjunction may interfere with 
comprehension. 

FIGURE 1 
AN ADAPTATION OF GOODMAN’S 1970 MODEL 
TO ILLUSTRATE EARLY SILENT READING 
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FIGURE 2 

INVESTIGATOR’S MODEL OF EARLY ORAL READING 
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If, as assumed in this study, the silent and oral reading processes of 


young beginning readers are comparable (see Figures 1 and 2), then an 
analysis of how these young children use timing cues (pauses) in their oral 
reading, and the relationship of the use of these cues to comprehension 
(whether silent or oral comprehension), may provide some insights into 
some of the learning to read processes. 


Hypotheses 


Ek: 


Following are the main null hypotheses tested by this investigation: 

That average readers, above-average readers and below-average readers 

do not differ significantly in the percentage of total reading time spent 

in pausing while reading orally, 

a. when the effect of inadequate word recognition ability is eliminated 
from the data; 

b. when the effect of inadequate word recognition ability is included in 
the data. 


. That average readers, above-average readers and below-average readers 


do not differ significantly in the period of time spent pausing within 

syntactic constituents while reading orally, 

a. when the effect of inadequate word recognition ability is eliminated 
from the data; 

b. when the effect of inadequate word recognition ability is included in 
the data. 


. That average readers, above-average readers and below-average readers 


do not differ significantly in the number of pauses made within syntac- 

tic constituents while reading orally, 

a. when the effect of inadequate word recognition ability is eliminated 
from the data; 

b. when the effect of inadequate word recognition ability is included in 
the data. 


. That there is no significant relationship between (1) the percentage of 


pause time used by children reading orally, (2) the period of time spent 
pausing within syntactic constituents while reading orally, (3) the 
number of pauses made within syntactic constituents by children 
reading orally, and 

a. their oral reading comprehension scores. 


. That there is no significant relationship between (1) the percentage of 


total reading time spent in pausing, (2) the period of time spent in paus- 
ing within syntactic constituents, (3) the number of pauses made within 
syntactic constituents, and 

a. Auditory Memory Span for Digits Forward 
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b. Auditory Memory Span for Digits Backward 
c. Visual Memory Span for Letters, and 
d. Intelligence Quotients. 


The Experimental Design 
Sample 


A stratified random sampling procedure was utilized to select the sam- 
ple. Twelve average, twelve above-average, and twelve below-average 
readers were selected from each of grades two and three, from four schools, 
making a total of 72 children—six cells consisting of 12 children each. In 
each cell the sexes were equally divided. 


Testing Instruments 


Silent reading comprehension ability was measured by the Gates- 
MacGinitie Silent Reading Test Oral reading performance was deter- 
mined by the Gilmore Oral Reading Test Form C (1968). The Lorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Test, Level 2, Form A was administered to all the 
subjects. The auditory memory span subtests of the Weschler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (1949), and the visual memory span subtest of the 
Detroit Test of Learning Aptitudes (1967) were used to measure memory 
span. A Word Recognition Test was composed by the investigator and in- 
cluded all the words occurring at least once in the Gilmore Oral Reading 
Test, Form C. 


The investigator’s copy of the Gilmore Oral Reading Test, Form C was 
divided into syntactic constituents, using the linguistic algorithm proposed 
by Latham (1972) to determine syntactic constituents (see Appendix B). 
The Esterline Angus Speedservo AZAZ portable Labgraph recorded on a 
strip chart, a graphic display of the speech sounds, as oscillations to the 
right of the baseline on the ten-point amplitude scale of the chart, while 
pauses were displayed as time intervals along the baseline (see Appendix 
A). 

Statistical Analysis 


The basic design of the study was a three-way Analysis of Variance 
over silent reading comprehension groups, on a number of pause 
measurements obtained from the oral reading performance of the test sam- 
ple. These pause measurements constituted the main dependent variables 
in the study and were obtained objectively. Other dependent variables in- 
cluded auditory and visual memory span measurements, and intelligence. 

In addition, the relationship between the oral reading comprehension 
scores of the test sample, and the various dependent variables included in 
the study, were examined by means of correlation coefficients and a three- 
way Analysis of Variance, grouping by oral reading comprehension, grade 
and sex. 

Data were analyzed over the entire oral reading material read by each 
subject, and also over the first 70 syntactic constituents, which constituted 
the test material read in common by the entire sample. 


Main Findings and Conclusions 
The percentage of reading time spent pausing while reading orally was 
able to discriminate between silent reading comprehension groups of vary- 
ing degrees of ability. This finding tends to lend support to the contention 
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of Pival (1971), Goodman (1968) and McCracken (1967) that the silent and 
oral reading processes of young children may be very similar. 


Although the time spent pausing while reading orally was able to dis- 
criminate significantly between silent reading comprehension groups, all 
the children tended to resist a disruption within a syntactic constituent if 
at all possible. This finding agrees with the research on the processing of 
oral language, especially that of Wilkes and Kennedy (1970), Martin, Kolod- 
ziez, and Genay (1971), and Brown (1971), even though their research was 
done with adult readers. 


The number of pauses the subjects made within syntactic constituents, 
however, seemed to depend more on the semantic and syntactic difficulty of 
the reading material than on their word recognition abilities. This finding 
seemed to support Goodman and Niles (1970) statement that the perceptual, 
syntactic and semantic information used in the reading process are used 
simultaneously and not sequentially; and also Brown’s (1971) findings that 
64 per cent of pause variance in oral reading can be predicted from syntac- 
tic measures. 


Although all the pausing variables were able, in one way or another, to 
discriminate between silent reading comprehension scores, there was no 
statistical evidence in this study to indicate any relationship at all between 
oral reading comprehension scores and any of the pausing variables 
measured. Further, the data revealed no relationship between oral reading 
comprehension scores and silent reading comprehension scores. 


Since the data do indicate that the use of the pause phenomena in oral 
reading does differentiate significantly between silent reading comprehen- 
sion groups, it seems that the model of silent reading shown in Figure 1 
appears to be correct, and that there actually may be an element of aural 
language input in silent reading which assists in comprehension, even 
when reading silently. 

However, when the child is asked to read orally, it appears from these 
data that there is no relationship between how he is processing his visual 
input (i.e. syntactic constituents), and the meaning (or product) he obtains 
from the passages. 

An examination of Figure 2 may provide two possible explanations for 
this occurrence: (1) in the process of recoding to aural input-oral output and 
then decoding to meaning, the child is unable to finish the process by 
recalling what he has “heard”, either because he cannot remember or 
because he neglected to recode to aural input. He recoded directly to oral 
output from graphic input and did not “listen” to what he was reading; or 
(2) he stops the process at oral output and does not even attempt to com- 
plete processing for meaning. He is therefore only able to grasp what little 
comprehension of the material he has obtained from the element of direct 
decoding from graphic input to meaning, as shown by the broken line in 
the model. This could account for the lack of relationship between how the 
child seems to be processing his visual input while reading orally and oral 
reading comprehension, while at the same time the actual silent and oral 
reading processes may be very similar (see Figure 1 and Figure 2). 

A perusal of the individual oral reading comprehension scores, however, 
did indicate that the younger and less proficient silent readers did seem to 
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be better able to “listen” to themselves while reading orally, probably 
because they are still using a strong auditory component while reading 
silently also. Consequently, the auditory “feedback” from an oral reading 
performance tended to help their comprehension of the passage. 


There was a lack of significant relationship between memory span (both 
visual and auditory) and the processing of written language in this study. 
However, a closer inspection of the data suggested that the relationship 
between the processing of written language and memory span is something 
that develops, or is learned, but was not really evident in this study until 
towards the end of the grade three level. 


Although intelligence did appear to have some relationship to how a 
child was using the pause while reading orally, the relationship was closely 
tied in with the age of the child, and the syntactic and semantic difficulty 
of the material which he was reading. 

The data also indicated that semantic and syntactic difficulty of the 
reading material possibly has more bearing on the ability of the children to 
comprehend the material than does their ability to recognize the words. 

Significant contributions to the effectiveness of reading, arranged in 
order of rank as determined by the data in this study seem to be: the effi- 
ciency of the reading process used by the child, the syntax and semantics 
of the material to be read, and lastly, the word recognition skills of the 
reader. 

Implications of the Study 

The implications of this study were divided into three sections: im- 
plications for (1) reading theory, (2) reading research, and (3) the teaching 
of reading. 


Reading Theory 


The data indicate that the syntactic constituent, as defined in this 
study, is very probably a functional linguistic and cognitive unit in the 
perception of written language. 

Further, timing cues (or pauses) in oral reading, seem to be able to 
differentiate between the silent reading comprehension abilities of children 
who have been exposed to reading instruction for not more than 2.5 years, 
and also provide some indication of how these children may be processing 
written language. 


The products of these processes (or the comprehension of the text), 
however, do not appear similar in the two situations—silent reading and 
oral reading. It seems then that although an observation of where pauses 
occur in oral reading output may be a good indication of the reading 
“processes” employed by young children, silent reading is a better instru- 
ment to use if the “product” (or comprehension) is to be observed. 


There also seems to be a close relationship between the surface structure 
of the text, the number and length of pauses made while reading orally, 
and the silent reading comprehension ability of the reader. Pausing in oral 
reading might then be used to contribute to insights into whether a reader 
is able to simultaneously process the syntactic and semantic content of a 
passage, which may be the “linguistic sophistication” referred to by 
Chomsky and Halle (1968, p. 50) and which they contend is necessary for 
acceptable oral reading. 
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All the data reemphasized that the ability to process written language is 
a developmental process. At the grade three level there was sufficient 
evidence to indicate a very important developmental stage, and several fac- 
tors occurred that were not present at the grade two level. 


Reading Research 


The pause (or juncture) is only one aspect of the entire suprasegmental 
system. Perhaps further research, based on this study and using the same, 
or similar instrument for obtaining objective measurements, could be in- 
itiated, using the suprasegmental phonemes of pitch and/or stress as the 
dependent variable(s). 


An attempt might also be made to study the actual use of the pause in 
silent reading, and silent reading processes, by using the newest type of 
eye-camera (the oculometer, which is attached to a computer system), and 
which is able to locate a visual fixation of a given length of time, at a 
precise point in the text. 


Much more research needs to be done in the area of memory span and 
the processing of written language by young children. 


Teaching Reading 


The findings of this study emphasize the importance of the language 
component in teaching reading—that is, especially the syntax of the 
language, rather than the recoding aspect of reading, which stresses word 
recognition skills. This study has shown that children who scored low on 
silent reading comprehension tended to combine syntax (or syntactic con- 
stituents) and timing cues (pauses), which were inappropriate to each other. 
In addition, the data also indicated that adequate comprehension in silent 
reading was possible without thorough word recognition skills. These data 
suggest strongly what Goodman (1968) and Weber (1968) have already 
proposed—that more emphasis should be placed on the syntactic structure 
of the reading text, rather than on words as such. 


The investigator also feels that although oral reading may be used asa 
diagnostic tool, nevertheless, it may not be an accurate indication of how 
well a child is able to comprehend silent reading material. Since com- 
prehension is the ultimate goal of reading, then oral reading does not 
appear to have any merits in attempting to teach or to test comprehension. 


Finally, the children who scored lowest on comprehension in this study 
seemed to possess the best rote memories. It may be that these children 
tend to rely too specifically on this type of learning. Teachers should be 
aware of this, and test comprehension of reading material by requiring 
responses that do not utilize rote memory. 
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APPENDIX B 


SYNTACTIC CONSTITUENT 

The term “Syntactic Constituent” will refer to the lowest major constituent as de- 
fined by Latham (1971). It may be formed from all labelled nodes in a surface structure 
tree. These constituents are found by locating those nodes which are immediately 
above the lexical nodes and deciding whether or not there are sister-nodes to the 
lexical nodes. If there are no sister-nodes to a specific lexical node, then the node im- 
mediately dominating that lexical node is a lowest major constituent. If there are 
sister nodes to a specific lexical node, then the lowest major constituent associated with 
that node is the node which immediately dominates all sisters of the lexical node in 
question. 


Example: I disliked my studies and did very badly at them. 


S 


Pape ta este ra 5 ae te 


| 
NPro 


B disliked my studies and did very badly at them 


Lexical nodes: I dislike my studies and did very badly at them 
Sister nodes: (1) my studies 
(2) and did very badly 


The lowest major constituent associated with the sister-nodes is the NP node for (1) and 
the MV node for (2) 
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KATHLEEN M. BROADLEY 
County of Newell 


Rural Standardisation of the Burt-Vernon 
Graded Word Reading Test 


A rural standardisation conducted in the County of Newell, 120 miles from 
Calgary, confirmed the generalisability of the Burt-Vernon Graded Word 
Reading Test. Norms closely paralleled those established by Vernonin Calgary 
in 1973. A significant difference was found among younger children, however, 
indicating that the Calgary norms may be pro-rated too far downwards. It would 
appear also that with the use of a phonetically based programme, the rate of 
learning sight words accelerates rapidly once particular skills have been 
mastered. An hypothesis that girls taught by women teachers would perform 
significantly better than boys was not upheld. (Guy Broadley and Kathleen 
Broadley are with the Education Department of the County of Newell in 
Brooks, Alberta.) 


This study was a replication of Vernon’s re-standardisation of the Burt- 
Vernon Graded Word Reading Test (Vernon, 1973). It was conducted in the 
County of Newell No. 4 where the total school population is in the vicinity of 
1,500 pupils. There are eight public schools in the County which covers an area 
of 2,350 square miles. The purpose of the replication was to compare rural 
Albertan reading attainments with those of Calgary children, and to provide 
local norms on a graded word reading test. Although other word reading tests 
are available, the Calgary restandardisation was being used in the County. 
It was felt that the norms of this test would be more accurate in an area the 
central point of which is only 120 miles from Calgary. 

The test itself is widely used to establish word reading attainment, and is 
useful in diagnosing the types of errors that are involved in the child’s 
decoding, even though its prime purpose is not diagnostic. The test is easily 
and quickly administered and the results, coupled with the examiner’s clinical 
observations, often provide direction for further diagnosis of reading difficul- 
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When Vernon restandardised the test in 1973, he found that the Calgary 
children of that year learned later than the Burt sample of 50 years before, but 
that the rate of learning, once begun, was faster. This was apparent in the 
findings until the age of 12/4 was reached. At that age convergence took 
place. Factors such as later school entry, less emphasis on oral reading, and 
higher socioeconomic status were mentioned by Vernon as possible contri- 
butors to the differences found. A change in the frequencies of words re- 
cognised by the Calgary sample was reported, and a revised order of the test 
words was recommended for local use. 


Due to the relatively standard form of curriculum and instruction in the 
rural and urban areas of Alberta, the authors hypothesised that overall, little 
difference would be found between the Calgary norms and those that would be 
developed from the rural sample. However, it was expected that after initial 
contact with formal reading instruction, when the child learned to read a few 
words and understand the simpler mechanics of decoding, a rapid increase in 
reading development would take place and that this would be reflected in the 
scores. It was hypothesised that Vernon’s norms, through being downward 
pro-rated, would not reflect this phenomenon. 


Vernon (1973) suggested that exposure to media may be a factor that has 
contributed to the establishment of the order of knowledge of words. As rural 
children are now exposed to much the same media as city children, it was 
hypothesised that the frequency of recognition of individual words in the test 
would be very similar to the Calgary findings. 


There is already considerable evidence suggesting that boys lag behind 
girls in reading development, at least until the end of elementary school. 
Kagan (1964) suggested that the discrimination of observed sex-role activities 
contributed much to the difference between the reading attainments of boys 
and girls. Preston (1962) noted that the German boys of that time scored 
better in reading than the girls and that German elementary teachers were 
predominantly male. As all teachers but one of grades four and below within 
the County sample were female, it was hypothesised that girls would attain 
better than boys up to age ten. 


Methodology 

Sampling 

The total population, grades one to nine, in the eight schools of the County 
of Newell was ascertained from school returns for October 31, 1974. The only 
schools in the County that were excluded were the three Hutterite schools. It 
was decided by the authors that 180 children would provide a manageable sam- 
ple. This was approximately one child in seven of the grade one to nine popula- 
tion. The schools were randomly ordered and numbered. Children in the respec- 
tive grades within their own schools were alphabetized regardless of sex. A 
number less than eight was drawn and this decided the first member of the 
sample, in grade one, in the first school. Every seventh child was selected 
thereafter in that and the succeeding grade one classes in the sample, then on 


through the other grades, selecting from all the schools in order at each grade 
level. 


If a member of the sample was absent when the testing was taking place, 
the child immediately alphabetically prior was taken into the sample as a sub- 
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stitute. If this child was also absent the one immediately after the original 
choice was included. In these substitutions no other criteria were taken into ac- 
count. 


Four students were later dropped from the sample because they were the 
only 15-year-old children tested. They were not regarded as representative of 
their age group as most 15-year-old children are in grade ten. The remaining 
170 students made up the final sample. They were evenly distributed in 
grades one through nine with the lowest number in any grade being 17, and 
the largest, 22. The age range was from 6 years 0 months to 14 years 10 
months. There was an equal distribution of boys and girls. 


Data Collection 


The data were collected in one week at the end of the first school 
term of the 1974-75 school year. The testing was done by the authors in the 
following way: 

The respondent was shown the printed form with the test on it (Calgary 
revised order was used) and asked to read each word. Responses were recorded 
on a duplicate form. After five consecutive errors the respondent was en- 
couraged to look ahead in the test for other words that might be attempted. Ifa 
response on any word was not begun after fifteen seconds the child was asked 
to proceed to the next word. 


Thus, test administration was a little different from standard procedure, 
but as the child still had the opportunity to make an attempt on every word, it 
was felt that the slightly streamlined administration procedure employed 
would not affect scores and wouid speed up the testing. 


The respondent’s age, sex, grade, and score (number of correctly pro- 
nounced words) were recorded on the form. To determine the reliability 
of the scores, the standard errors of the mean scores of three groups 
containing successive age groups were found. It seemed appropriate to 
include at least the levels immediately above and below because given 
chronological ages will incorporate several reading ages (and vice 
versa). Standard errors thus arrived at were 2.6 words (6-8 years), 2.2 
words (9-11 years), and 1.7 words (12-14 years). The 5% confidence limits ranged 
from five words at the lower age levels to three words among the older children. 
The authors have integrated these standard errors into a norm structure that 
has converted the decimals of years into months, making comparisons with 
other test results a little simpler. This is available on request from the authors. 


Norming 

A scattergram was drawn showing age in years and months on the x axis, 
and score on the test on the y axis. The median age of children who obtained 
each score was computed. These median ages were joined on the scattergram 
and the curve smoothed. This is the same method of norming as used by Ver- 
non in the 1973 Calgary restandardisation. A smoothed curve through the me- 
dian ages of each group of ten scores (0-9, 10-19, etc.) proved to be identical. 


Discussion of Results 


The hypothesis that little difference would be found between the norms of 
the urban and rural samples was upheld. The two sets of scores were compared 
at the various median ages (reading ages). Only below median age 72 were the 
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TABLE 1 


A COMPARISON OF THE URBAN (VERNON, CALGARY) AND 
RURAL (COUNTY OF NEWELL) NORMS OBTAINED ON THE BURT-VERNON 
GRADED WORD READING TEST 


Calgary County Calgary County Calgary County 
LOVES 1974 LOTS 1974 O73 1974 
Relee Sowa R.A. R.A. Score R.A. R.A. Score R.A. 
Gos i 6.7 Ue 37 18 10.8 73 10.6 
6.3 2 6.7 8.0 38 728 10.9 74 10.7 
6.3 3 6.7 8.1 39 Wee ihloW US) 10.8 
623 4 On / Shoal 40 8.0 Jed 60) 76 TOMS 
6.3 5 Or Cre 41 8.1 Iie al vey] 142.0) 
6.4 6 6.8 So 42 8.2 Ise 78 M2 
6.4 7 6.8 Sins, 43 Sis HEE 3} f 1 3} 
6.5 8 6.8 8.4 44 ome Jee 80 i.) 
Ge 9 6.9 8.5 45 8.4 eS) 81 11.6 
6m 10 ee) 8.6 46 8.4 MES 82 Lives 
6.6 11 Ores 8.7 47 8.5 Wo 83 20 
6.6 12 Toko) 8.7 48 345) 11.8 84 Weel 
6.6 13) 7.0 8.8 49 8.6 IMs) 85 Idee) 
6.7 14 7.0 8.9 50 (SiB / 122.0 86 DES) 
6.7 5 otk 9.0 51 8.8 NA ell 87 WATS 
6.7 16 eit oak 52 8) 22 88 Dey, 
6.8 1E7) Taal Dix 53 Seg Ve 89 12.8 
6.8 18 Use Be 54 9.0 Zea 90 30 
Gra 19 Wor one 5y5; att JIPZOSS 91 Weyl 
6.9 20 hee? 9.4 56 Shel 12 316 92 SsZ 
7.0 Zi Yo? 5S) Dy) 52 rh 95 1353 
eae, 22 eae: Des 58 55) IZe8 94 a 
7 ol 23 (ha? od! 59 9.4 13.0 95 13.4 
Hot 24 Woe 9.8 60 eS) Tees 96 13S 
Wek 25 foe Sats 61 Qi US}55) oF 1376 
Tha? 26 Pos Do 62 Je i/ 1357 98 UB e7 
lee 27 Wee) 10.0 63 9.8 14.0 99 13. 8 
ed 28 7.4 IN)! 64 het 14.4 100 Lye 
7.4 29 7.4 10.2 65 BoB, 14.7 101 14.0 
TaD 30 eS) LORS 66 10.0 14.9 102 14.3 
UGE eh as 10.3 67 LON ISI? 103 14.6 
26 Sy SS 10.4 68 LOZ IESG) 104 14.9 
(hod 33 is THOS 69 LOR 2 Hoes 105 
lod! 34 7.6 10.6 70 HOS 16.2 106 
lies 35 iho 10.6 fla 10.4 NT gS) 107 
78 36 Ut WOG7 iz. OR) 16.8 108 
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110 


" Reading Age 


b The score is the number of words read correctly on the test. 


scores obtained markedly different. Here, the mean scores at each median age 
were compared from median age 6.7, the lowest in the rural sample, through to 
7.5. The difference between the means of the two sets of scores at this level was 
significant (t= 3.76, 16df, p < 0.01). This lends support to the second hypothesis 
that Vernon’s downward pro-rated norms, necessitated by later sampling, 
would not reflect the actual learning curve. This curve appears to demonstrate 
late but rapid development in the acquisition of a sight vocabulary (see 
Figure I). The children in the County sample did not begin the recognise 
words on the form until, on average, half way through year 6. 


The emphasis on the phonetic structures in the grade one reading 
programme develops skills that the children can then apply to many words. 
The authors contend that the rapid increase develops in much the same way as 
the language explosion in very young children. Language development of 
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young children expands suddenly with the use of pivot words. A similar 
generalisation is applied by children who at first recognise a few words by 
sight, but then quickly expand their sight vocabulary with the identification 
and use of simple phonetic elements. Using this learning technique, it would 
seem that the students in the County sample do not begin word recognition un- 
til much later than Burt’s London children of 1920, but then learn much faster, 
an observation made also by Vernon of his Calgary sample in 1973. Further in- 
vestigation by the authors of the rate of learning sight words at this level is 
presently being undertaken. 


FIGURE I 


GRAPH COMPARING THE NORMS OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON (1920), 
CALGARY (1973) AND COUNTY OF NEWELL (1974) SAMPLES, 
READING AGES 6.0-9.0 
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The frequency of recognition of individual words was similar to that found 
by Vernon in 1973. Since the movement of one word is able to alter the position 
of several others, changes were expected. But, even se no er, eae 
for any change, among the first twenty words where changes seemed greatest, 
they were not at all significant. Two later words, LUNCHEON and TONGUE, 
moved 17 places further down the list. PHILOSOPHER, BINOCULAR, and 
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UNIQUE, appeared to be recognised more easily by the County sample, each 
moving 12 words or more up the list. As children are encouraged to at least look 
at all the words, the word order serves only to facilitate test administration. 


When a comparison of boys’ and girls’ scores was made at the lower level of 
the test it was found that 10 of the 14 boys in the sample younger than age 7 
years 6 months read less than ten words. Of the 12 girls in the same age group 
only four read less than ten words. Of the total sample, 15 out of the 85 boys 
read less than 30 words but only 8 out of the 85 girls read less than 30 words. 
Thirty words is equivalent to reading age 7.5 years. However, the difference in 
attainments between the boys and girls up to age 11 years was not significant. 
Nor was the difference up to age 7.5 years significant beyond the 0.2 level. Thus 
the results do not therefore establish a positive trend, but neither do they com- 
pletely assuage suspicions. 

Aside from the difference found at the younger age levels, the rural sample 
closely paralleled the urban one of 1973 in attainment on the test and in fre- 
quency of recognition of words. While no pretence is made as to the validity of 
Vernon’s norms of 1973 outside of Alberta, there certainly appears to be a 
likelihood that they will be little different within Albertan school systems 
where children speak English, start school at six, watch television, and ex- 
perience similar reading programmes. If it could be assumed that these four 
variables are as important as they appear, then the test’s norms may have even 
wider validity. 


The co-operation of school staffs in the County of Newell #4 is acknowledged. 
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Teacher Self-Actualization and 
Pupil Control Ideology 


The prediction that level of teacher self-actualization would be directly 
related to humanism in teacher pupil control ideology was supported by data 
gathered from a sample of 272 public school teachers. Expected differences 
in the pupil control ideology of elementary and secondary teachers were 
found, but level of self-actualization was not significantly different for 
teachers grouped dichotomously according to sex, grade levels taught, or ex- 
perience. (Dr. Jury is assistant superintendent, Central York Schools, York, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Willower and Dr. DeLacy are professors of education, 
Division of Education Policy Studies, The Pennsylvania State University.) 


The concept of self-actualization, discussed earlier by other writers (cf. 
Goldstein, 1940), but developed chiefly by Maslow (1957, 1964, 1968, 1970, 
1971) has been the object of considerable theoretical attention. However, 
empirical inquiries have been less common. This article reports on an in- 
vestigation of the relationship between public school teachers’ levels of self- 
actualization and their orientations toward pupil control. 


We were interested in probing the relationship between teacher self- 
actualization and attitudes toward pupil control or discipline in part 
because control represents an aspect of teachers’ work that earlier studies 
show to be of cardinal importance in school organizations. Concern with 
pupil control has been characterized as a salient feature of life in schools, 
affecting teachers’ relationships with peers and other colleagues such as 
counselors and administrators (Willower & Jones, 1967; Willower, 1971). 
Further, good control is often equated with good teaching (Gordon, 1957), 
and it has been found that more rigid views regarding discipline are one 
consequence of teacher socialization (Hoy, 1968). Given social system 
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pressures for relatively unyielding attitudes on pupil control, the question 
of whether teacher level of self-actualization would be a predictor of pupil 
ideology seemed open enough to warrant investigation. 


Conceptual Framework 


Compared with a person lacking self-actualization, the self-actualizing 
individual has been conceptualized as one who uses his or her talents and 
capabilities more fully, functions relatively autonomously, tends to live in 
the present, and has a more benevolent outlook on human nature and on 
life (Maslow, 1970). The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) developed by 
Shostrom (1968) serves as an operational definition of self-actualization. 


Pupil control ideology has been conceptualized on a humanistic- 
custodial continuum. A humanistic ideology emphasizes an accepting, 
trustful view of pupils and optimism concerning their ability to be self- 
disciplined and _ responsible. A custodial orientation stresses the 
maintenance of order, distrust of pupils, and a moralistic approach to pupil 
control. The Pupil Control Ideology (PCI) Form (Willower, Ejidell, & Hoy, 
1967) furnishes an operational definition for this variable. 


To examine the relationship between teacher self-actualization and pupil 
control ideology, the following hypothesis was proposed: level of self- 
actualization will be directly related to humanism in pupil control ideology. 


The rationale for this hypothesis was relatively straightforward. In con- 
trast with the less self-actualizing person, the self-actualizing individual is 
characterized by satisfied lower order needs and perceptions of a relatively 
benign environment. Hence, the self-actualizing teacher is not likely to see 
students as part of a threatening environment and will not view strict con- 
trol of students as essential. 


Further, the perceived norms of the teacher group may be especially im- 
portant for the less self-actualized teacher. It has been reported that 
teachers tend to believe that other teachers hold comparatively custodial 
views on pupil control (Packard & Willower, 1972). Thus, for the non-self- 
actualizing teacher, the colleague group could be seen as a source of 
pressures for custodial orientations toward students. 


Procedures 
Instruments 
The Personal Orientation Inventory (Shostrom, 1968) was developed as 
a result of a “need for a diagnostic instrument which gives... a measure 


of current level of positive health or self-actualization” (Shostrom, 1964, p. 
207). It consists of 150 two-choice items selected from observed value 
judgments of clinically healthy and clinically troubled persons, and from 
theoretical formulations of writers in psychology. Although the POI has 
several scales and subscales, a single combined score provides an overall 
measure of self-actualization (Shostrom, 1968; Damm, 1972). 

Shostrom (1968) reported test-retest reliabilities of .91 and .93 for the 
POI; claims for its validity were based upon the instrument’s ability to dis- 
criminate between individuals judged by clinical psychologists to be 
relatively self-actualized and non-self-actualized. The highest score 
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theoretically possible on the POI is 150; the higher the score the more self- 
actualizing the respondent. 


The Pupil Control Ideology Form measures educators’ orientations 
toward discipline on a continuum having ideal-type poles represented by 
humanism and custodialism. The instrument consists of 20 items on a 5- 
point scale with response categories from “strongly agree’ to “strongly dis- 
agree.” The scoring range is 20-100; the higher the score, the more custodial 
the ideology. Split-half reliabilities ranged from .91 to .95; the instrument 
was shown to differentiate between teachers and schools judged to be 
custodial or humanistic (Willower, Eidell, & Hoy, 1967). 


Sample 


The instruments were administered to all of the teachers in a single 
school district in a northeastern state in the fall of 1972. The selected dis- 
trict combined suburban and rural features but bordered a middle-sized 
city. It had seven elementary schools, a junior and a senior high school. 
Faculty salary, years of teaching experience, and educational level ap- 
proximated state averages. The faculty of the district was composed of 137 
elementary and 141 secondary teachers. 


Findings 


Usable returns were secured from a total of 272 teachers, 134 at the 
elementary level and 138 at the secondary level. The high rate of return, 98 
percent, probably resulted because the study was endorsed by both the 
teachers’ association and the school superintendent, and the forms were 
completed during faculty meetings. 

The main hypothesis was tested for the overall sample and separately 
for elementary and secondary teachers. For these tests, the Pearson 
product-moment correlation was the statistic employed. These and all other 
calculations were performed using programs of the Computation Center of 
The Pennsylvania State University. 

Relevant data appear in Table 1. Negative correlation coefficients are a 
function of the scoring of the instruments. Each of the three tests of the 
hypothesis produced a significant association between self-actualization 
and pupil control ideology. Hence, the hypothesis that teacher level of self- 


TABLE 1 
TEACHER SELF-ACTUALIZATION AND PUPIL CONTROL IDEOLOGY 


SA GL 
Teachers N x S.D. =. 3.D r 
All 272 96.8 ahi 5403 10.6 —.39%** 
Elem. 134 96.6 eee Ou 9.7 -—.51%** 
Sec 138 96.9 eas Does 9.6 —.34%* 
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actualization will be directly related to humanism in pupil control ideology 
cannot be rejected. 


Because self-actualization (SA) has a developmental aspect and is com- 
monly conceived as a stage in life when a mature personality has been 
formed, a partial correlation also was computed between SA and PCI for 
the overall sample, controlling for the effect of age. The partial correlation 
was -.37, significant beyond the .001 level. The correlation coefficient for 
SA and age was -.16, quite low but significant at the .05 level. This in- 
dicates a slight negative association between SA and age for the present 
sample of teachers. 


Other demographic characteristics on which data were gathered in- 
cluded teacher sex, grade level taught (elementary vs. secondary), and ex- 
perience (more than 5 years vs. 5 years or less). When t-tests were computed 
to examine mean differences on SA for teachers grouped according to these 
dichotomous variables, none were found to be significant. 

On the other hand, significant differences in PCI were found on all 
three variables. Elementary teachers were more humanistic than their 
secondary school counterparts; females were more humanistic than males; 
and less experienced teachers were more humanistic than more experienced 
ones. See Jury (1973) for details. These findings are consistent with the 
results of previous investigations (Willower, Eidell, & Hoy, 1973). 


Discussion 


As predicted, teacher level of self-actualization was significantly 
associated with pupil control ideology: the higher the level of self- 
actualization, the more humanistic the ideology. The association between 
the two variables was strongest for elementary school teachers. That is not 
surprising since, in elementary schools, norms for pupil control in the 
teacher collectivity lay less stress on custodial views and behavior than 
those prevalent in secondary schools. 

In this connection, it might be conjectured that more self-actualizing 
teachers would have fewer peer conflicts and greater work satisfaction in 
the elementary school than in the secondary school, and hence might be 
found in greater numbers in elementary schools. Yet self-actualization 
mean scores did not differ significantly across various teacher groupings. 
If only. those teachers who scored very high, 112 and above, on self- 
actualization are considered, the distribution is quite even between elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. Of these 35 self-actualizing teachers, 17 were in 
elementary schools and 18 were in secondary schools. The elementary 
school apparently does not attract and retain teachers who have higher 
levels of self-actualization than those in secondary school. 

There have been a substantial number of inquiries on pupil control. 
Some of them probe relationships that stem from the character of the 
organizational setting and the teacher group. In general, it seems that 
social system factors create pressures in custodial rather than in 
humanistic directions. 

Other studies deal with variables that are more individual and psy- 
chological in orientation. Thus, there is evidence that, contrasted with more 
custodial colleagues, teachers who are humanistic in pupil control ideology 
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tend to be less dogmatic (Willower, Eidell, & Hoy, 1967), exhibit less status 
obeisance or deference toward authority (Helsel, 197la), hold emergent 
rather than traditional values (Helsel, 1971b), have a greater sense of 
power over school matters (Zelei, 1971), and score higher on measures of 
creativity (Halpin & Goldenberg, 1973). All of these investigations, except 
the last, which examined a sample of college students who planned to 
become teachers, were based upon relatively large samples of teachers. 


The portrait of the more humanistic teacher that emerges is quite con- 
sistent with the findings of the present research. That research, which adds 
self-actualization to the overall picture, fleshes out a portrait composed of 
features that are likely to be seen as desirable. Who wants to be counted 
against open-mindedness, creativity, and self-actualization? 


However, some basic issues remain. One deals with the relation of the 
teacher and the social setting. Here the organizational character of the 
public school is critical. Schools are characterized by vague and diverse 
goals, ambiguous criteria of success, lack of a widely accepted technology 
of teaching, a mandated relationship with clients who may or may not be 
willing participants, high population density, stimulus overload especially 
for teachers, a host of logistical problems, and political vulnerability. In 
such circumstances, schools like virtually all organizations, maintain struc- 
tures that serve stabilizing functions. Routines, rules, and the universalistic 
processing of clientele are illustrative of such structures (see Willower, 
1971). All this leads, in the school, to an opposition of the adult and student 
groups. The adults speak for the organization; the students variously resist, 
conform, or adapt. Casting our portrait of the more humanistic teacher 
against these considerations, it should be clear that constraints abound 
and the possibility of unanticipated negative consequences is substantial. 


However, the association between pupil control ideology and pupil con- 
trol behavior is problematic. This is a second basic issue. Other work 
shows a significant but moderate correlation between teacher pupil control 
ideology and behavior (Helsel & Willower, 1974). As might be expected 
in the social setting discussed, the correspondence is far from perfect. The 
results of an earlier study (Rexford, Willower, & Lynch, 1972) that showed 
some differences in classroom behavior between teachers who were quite 
humanistic and those who were quite custodial in pupil control ideology is 
perhaps typical of what can be expected. Using Flanders’ observation 
techniques, it was found that the humanistic teachers were more indirect in 
classroom verbal behavior but did not differ significantly from the 
custodial teachers in percentage of teacher talk in the classroom. The 
school’s organizational arrangements appear to afford what could be called 
a circumscribed leeway for teacher behavior. 

A final issue concerns the consequences of teacher pupil control ideology 
and behavior for pupils. Empirical work is limited. Hoy (1973) reported 
that, in general, the more custodial the pupil control ideology of the school 
faculty, the more alienated the students. Pritchett (1973) found that 
custodialism in teacher pupil control behavior was associated with 
negative attitudes toward school on the part of students. 

Such investigations suggest the viability of humanistic approaches to 
students. However, organizational and social system factors like those dis- 
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cussed create pressures that can mute or distort humanistic intentions and 
efforts. It is important to examine variables like self-actualization that can 
be employed to characterize teachers and that can be related to desirable 
teacher attitudes and behavior. Yet it is essential to see the whole within 
the school’s social context. 
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